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Svenska BokfSrlSggare - Foreningen, Stockholm. 

Bonnier, Isidor AdoK, Treasurer of the Svenska Bokforlaggare- 
Forening, (Adolf Bonnier), Stockholm, Surbrunnsgatan 30. 

Bonnier, Karl Otto (Albert Bonnier), Stockholm, Mastersamuels- 
gatan 19. 

Nya BokfSrlSggare-FKreningen, Stockholm. 

Not represented. 

Switzerland. 
Swiss Booksellers' Union, Zurich. 

Huber, Arnold (J. Huber), Frauenfeld. 

Soeiete des Libraires et des J^diteurs de la Suisse Romande. 

Not represented. 
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United States of Amerioa. 

American Publishers' Copyright League, New York 

and 
American Publishers* Association, New York. 

Putnam, G. Haven, Secretary to the American Publishers* Copy- 
right League, 27, West 23r(i Street, New York. 

Music -Publishers' Association of the United States. 

Wood, B. F., Senior Member of the B. F. Wood Music Company, 
221 Columbus Ave. (Pope Building), Boston, Mass. 
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Meinl)ers of the Congress 

(including the Delegates). 



Austria. 

Colbert, Carl (Gesellschaft fiir graphische Industrie), Vienna VI/2, 

Gumpendorfer Strasse 87. 
Deuticke, Franz, Vienna I, Schottengasse 6. 
Engel, Emil M., Vienna I, Schottenring 16. 
Feller, Hans, Carlsbad. 

Gubrynowicz, Ladislaus (Gubrynowicz & Schmidt), Lemberg. 
Jacobsen, Heinrich (R. v. Waldheim), Vienna VII, Seitengasse 3 — 9. 
K one gen, Carl (Konegen Verlagsconto [Franz Leo & Comp.]), 

Vienna I, Opernring 3, Heinrichshof. 
Mil Her, Wilhelm (R. Lechner), Vienna I, Graben 31, Aziendahof. 
Perles, Moritz, Vienna, I, Seilergasse 4. 
Robitschek, Adolf, Vienna I, Braunerstrasse 2. 
Rohrer jr., Rudolf M. (Rudolf M. Rohrer. — Friedr. Irrgang), Brunn. 
Wiener Musik-Verlagshaus vorm. F. Rorich, Vienna I, Johannes- 

gasse 17. 
Wollbriick, Wilhelm (Schallehn & Wollbruck), Vienna XIV/2. 

Belgium. 

Bruylant, Emile, 67 rue de la Regence, Brussels. 
Callewaert, C, 66 rue Saint-Lazare, Brussels. 
Cornelis-Lebegue, Alfred, 46, rue de la Madeleine, Brussels. 
Cranz, Oscar (Aug. Cranz), 73, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels. 
Falk, Henry (C. Muquardt's Hofbuchhandlung), 15/17, rue du 

Parchemin, Brussels. 
Forst, 0., 69, Place de Meir, Antwerp. 

Junne, Otto (Schott Freres), Montague de la Cour, Brussels. 
Katto, Gustave (J. B. Katto), 46 — 48, rue de TEcuyer, Brussels. 
Lamer tin, Henri, 20, rue du Marche-au-Bois, Brussels. 
Lebegue, Jules, 46, rue de la Madeleine, Brussels. 
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de Meuleneere, Louis, 21, rue du Chene, Brussels. 

Meyer, Nathan, Brussels. 

Peeters, Charles, 22, rue de Namur, Louvain. 

de Rycker, 0., 46, rue Ghende, Brussels. 

Schepens, Oscar (0. Schepens & Co.), 16, rue Treurenberg, Brussels. 

Smeding, L. H., Director of the Societe Anonyme **De Neder- 

landsche Boekhandel", 50, Marche St.- Jacques, Antwerp. 
Vandeveld, Ernest, 12, avenue de la BrabanQonne, Brussels. 
Weissenbruch, Paul, 45, rue du Poin<?on, Brussels. 
Zech, Paul, Braine-le-Comte. 
Zech-Du Biez, Guillaume, Braine-le-Comte. 

Canada. 

Mo rang, George N., Toronto. 

China. 

Brown, Thomas (Kelly & Walsh, Ltd.), Shanghai [c/o Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co., St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, London]. 

Denmark. 

Gad, Oscar (G. E. C. Gad), Copenhagen, Vimmelskaftet 32. 
Hagerup, Eiler H. (H. Hagerup), Copenhagen, Gothersgade 30. 
Reitzel, Carl (C. A. Reitzel), Copenhagen. 

France. 

Ale an, Felix, 180, Boulevard St.-Germain, Paris. 

Aulanier, Laurent Octave (Aulanier & Cie.), 13, rue Bonaparte, 

Paris. 
Bailliere, Emile (J. B. Bailliere et Fils), 106, Boulevard St.-Ger- 

main, Paris. 
Belin, Henrf (Belin Freres), 52, rue de Vaugirard, Paris. 
Beranger, Charles (Librairie Polytechnique Ch. Beranger [succes- 

seur de Baudry & Cie.]), 15, rue des Saints-Peres, Paris. 
Boudet, Gustave, 5, rue Le Verrier, Paris. 
Bourdel, J. (Plon. Nourrit & Cie.), 10, rue Garanciere, Paris. 
Brunetiere, Ferdinand, 15, rue de I'Universite, Paris. 
Comely, Edouard, 101, rue de Vaugirard, Paris. 
Decourcelle, Paul, 29, avenue de la Gare, Nice. 
Delagrave, Charles, 15, rue Soufflot, Paris. 
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Durand, Auguste (A. Durand & File), 4, Place de la Madeleine, Paris. 
Durand-Auzias, Louis (Chevalier Marescq & Cie.), 20, rue Soufflot, 

Paris. 
Enoch, Wilhelm (Enoch & Cie,), 27, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 
Fouret, Rene (Hachette & Cie.), 79, Boulevard St.-Germain, Paris. 
Gauthier-Villars, Albert, 55, Quai des Grands-Augustins, Paris. 
Goubaud, Abel, 3, rue du Quatre-Septembre, Paris. 
Hetzel, Jules, 18, rue Jacob, Paris. 
Joubert, Martin Celestin, Licencie en droit, 25, rue d'Hauteville, 

Paris. 
Lahure, Alexis (Imprimerie Generale), 9, rue de Fleurus, Paris. 
Lamm, Per (Librairie Nilsson, Per Lamm succr.), 7 rue de Lille, 

Paris. 
Laurens, Henri (H. Laurens [Librairie Renouard]), 6, rue de Tour- 

non, Paris. 
Lay us, Lucien (A. Le Vaeseur & Cie.), 33, rue de Fleurus, Paris. 
Led ere, Max (Librairie Armand Colin), 5, rue de Mezieres, Paris. 
Le Soudier, H., 174, Boulevard St.-Germain, Paris. 
Le Vasseur, Pierre Armand (A. Le Vasseur & Cie), 33, rue de 

Fleurus, Paris. 
Mainguet, Pierre (Plon, Nourrit & Cie.), 8, rue Garanciere, Paris. 
Mas son, Pierre V. (Masson & Cie.), 120, Boulevard St.-Germain, 

Paris. 
Mi c baud, Leon (F. Michaud), 19, rue du Cadran St. Pierre, Rheims. 
Norberg, Charles (Berger-Levrault & Cie.), 5, rue des Beaux-Arts, 

Paris. 
Ollendorff, Paul (Societe d'Editions Litteraires et Artistiques), 

50, Chaussee d'Antin, Paris. 
Perrin, Paul (Perrin et Cie.), 35, Quai des G rands- Augustins, Paris. 
Picard, Auguste (Alphonse Picard et Fils), 82, rue Bonaparte, 

Paris. 
Pichon, Francois, 24,. rue Soufflot, Paris. 
Privat, Edouard, fils (Edouard Privat), 45, rue des Tourneurs, 

Toulouse. 
Schleicher, Adolphe (C. Reinwald, Librairie [Schleicher Freres]), 

15, rue des Saints -Peres, Paris. 
Tallandier, Lille. 

Tallandier (Montgredien & Cie.), 8, rue St.-Joseph, Paris. 
Tor quern, Emile, 5, rue des Mathurins, Paris. 
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Germany. 

Aber, Albert (August Hirschwald), Berlin NW., Unter den Linden 68. 
Ackermann, Alfred (B. G. Teubner), Leipzig, Poststrasse 3. 
Andre, Carl (C. A. Andre), Frankfort, Steinweg 7. 
Astor, Edmund (J. Rieter-Biedermann), Leipzig-Reudnitz, Gerichts- 

weg 3, L 
Baedeker, Fritz (Karl Baedeker), Leipzig, Niirnbergerstrasse 46. 
Baedeker, Johannes (Karl Baedeker), Leipzig, Niirnberger- 
strasse 46. 
Baensch-Drugulin, Johannes (W. Drugulin), Leipzig, Konigs- 

strasse 10. 
Bard, Julius, Berlin W. 57, Biilowstrasse 88. 
Bechly, Friedrich (Hermann Walther), Berlin W., Wilhelmstr. 47. 
Beck, Oscar, Kommerzienrat (C. H. Beck*sche Verlagsbuchhand- 

lung), Munich, Wilhelmstrasse 9. 
Bergmann, Fritz (J. F. Bergmann. — C. W. KreideFs Verlag), 

Wiesbaden, Schwalbacherstrasse 20. 
Beyer, Franz (Ernst Keil's Nachfolger, G. m. b. H.), Leipzig, 

Konigsstrasse 33. 
Bielefeld, Konsul Josef (J. Bielefelds Verlag), Carlsruhe i. B., 

Jahnstrasse 22. 
Bloch, Walther (B. Behr's Verlag [E. Bock]), BerUn W. 35, Steg- 

litzerstrasse 4. 
Bock, Hugo R., Kommerzienrat (Ed. Bote & G. Bock), Berlin W. 8, 

Leipzigerstrasse 37. 
Bodeusch, Erwin ( Schulbuchhandlung von F. G. L. Gressler), 

Langensalza. 
Boh mo, Georg (A. Deichertschc Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. — 

Justus Naumann), Leipzig, Konigsstrasse 25, L 
Bosworth, Arthur Edwin, Leipzig, Konigsstrasse 26b. 
Brandstetter, Dr. Friedrich (Friedrich Brandstetter), Leipzig, 

Stephanstr. 20. 
Brandstetter, Richard (Friedrich Brandstetter), Leipzig, Stephan- 

strasse 20. 
Bredow, Carl Raimund (R. Bredow), Leipzig, Konigsstr. 23. 
Brockhaus, Albert (F. A. Brockhaus), Leipzig, Querstr. 16. 
Brockhaus, Dr. Eduard, Leipzig, Salomonstr. 17. 
Brockhaus, Max, Leipzig, Querstr. 16. 
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Brockhaus, Rudolf (F. A. Brockhaus), Leipzig, Qiierstr. 16. 

Conrad, Friedrich, Leipzig, Elaterstr. 26. 

Costenoble, Hermann, Jena. 

Cray en, Wilhelm (G. J. Goschen'sche Verlagshandlung), Leipzig, 

Salomonstr. 10, pt. 
Credner, Hermann (Veit & Comp.), Leipzig, Dresdner Str. 1, L 
Cruwell, W., Dortmund, Olpestr. 29. 
Dale how, Eduard (Dalchow's techn. Verlag), Berlin NW., Marien- 

str. 17. 
Dettweiler, Professor Dr. Peter (G. Freytag), Leipzig, Brilderstr. 23. 
Dietrich, Otto, Leipzig. 

Diirr, Dr. Alphons (Alphons Diirr), Leipzig, Querstr. 14. 
Diirr sen., Alphons Friedrich (Alphons Diirr), Leipzig, Querstr. 14. 
Diirr, Johannes Friedrich (Diirr'sche Buchhandlung), Leipzig, 

Querstr. 14. 
Einhorn, Richard (Eduard Heinrich Mayer), Leipzig, Rossplatz 16. 
Eisner, Otto, Berlin S. 42, Oranienstr. 141. 
Engelhorn, Kommerzienrat Carl (J. Engelhorn), Stuttgart, Silber- 

burgstr. 189. 
Engelmann, Wilh. (Wilhelm Engelmann), Leipzig, Konigsstrasse 10. 
Eulenburg, Ernst, Leipzig, Konigsstr. 8. 

Fahrig, Bernhard (Carl Chun), Berlin W. 35, Steglitzer Str. 11. 
Fischer, Dr. Gustav (Gustav Fischer), Jena. 
Forberg, Max (Rob. Forberg), Leipzig, Thalstrasse 19. 
Forster, Hermann (Forster & Borries), Zwickau i. S. 
Fiirstner, Adolph, Berlin W. 8, Kronenstr. 16. 
Gebhardt, Robert (Renger'sche Buchhandlung Gebhardt &Wilisch), 

Leipzig-R., Nqstitzstrasse 5. 
Gehlen, Dr. Max (Ferdinand Hirt & Sohn), Leipzig. 
Geibel, Dr. Adolph (Georg Reichardt Verlag), Leipzig, Dresdner- 

strasse 17. 
Geibel, Carl (Duncker & Humblot), Leipzig, Dresdner Strasse 17. 
Geibel, Otto Carl (Duncker & Humblot), Leipzig, Dresdner Str. 17. 
Geibel, Friedr. Carl (Duncker & Humblot), Leipzig, Dresdner 

Strasse 17. 
Georg, Karl, Hanover, Georgsplatz 9. 
Georgi, Arthur (Paul Parey. — Arthur Georgi), Berlin SW., Hede- 

mannstrasf^e 10. 
Giesecke, Dr. Alfred (B. G. Teubner), Leipzig, Poststrasse 3. 
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Giesecke, Dr. Theodor Bruno (Giesecke & Devrient), Leipzig, 

Niirnbergerstr. 12. 
Giesecke, Raimund (Giesecke & Devrient), Leipzig, NUrnberger- 

strasse 12. 
Grosse, Max (Rich. Miihlmann's Verlag. — C. Ed. MUUer's Ver- 

lag. — Tausch & Grosse), Halle o/S., Blumenstrasse 10. 
Grottke, Emil (C. E. M. Pfeffer), Leipzig, Konigsstrasse 23. 
de Gruyter, Dr. Walter (Georg Reimer), Berlin W., Liitzowstr. 107/8. 
Haacke, Hermann, Leipzig, Rossstrasse 17. 
Haberland, Ernst (E. Haberiand), Leipzig, Crusiusstrasse 4. 
Hachmeister, Fritz (Hachmeister & Thai), Leipzig, Georgenstr. 5. 
Hanfstaengl, Hofrat Edgar (Franz Hanfstaengl), Munich, Maxi- 

milianstrasse 7. 
Harrassowitz, Konsul Otto, Leipzig, Querstrasse 14. 
von Hase, Hofrat Dr. Oscar (Breitkopf & Hartel), Leipzig, Niirn- 

bergerstrasse 36/38. 
Hedeler, Georg (G. Hedeler), Leipzig, Niirnbergerstrasse 18. 
Heidmiiller, Otto (Hinstorffsche Hofbuchhandlung Verlagsconto), 

Wismar i. M., Lubschestrasse 80. 
Heinemann, Felix ("Vita" Deutsches Verlagshaus G. m. b. H.), 

Berlin NW., Handlerstrasse 17. 
Her big, August (Friedr. Aug. Herbig), Berlin W., Schoneberger 

Ufer 13. 
Herfurth, Edgar (Edgar Herfurth & Co.), Leipzig, Peterssteinweg 19. 
Hermann, Heinrich (Bernhard Hermann), Leipzig, Thalstrasse 2. 
Herzog, Gotthold M. (H. Hartung & Sohn), Leipzig-R., Constantin- 

strasse 6. 
Heuser, Louis (Heuser*s Verlag), Neuwied. 

Hiersemann, Karl W. (K. W. Hiersemann), Leipzig, Konigsstrasse 3. 
Hilgenberg, Albert (Hermann Schultze), Leipzig, Seeburgstrasse 94. 
Hillger, Hermann, Berlin W. 9, Koniggratzerstrasse 7. 
Hinrichsen, Henri (C. F. Peters), Leipzig, Thalstrasse 10. 
Hirschfeld, Johannes (C. L. Hirschfeld), Leipzig-Reudnitz, Crusius- 
strasse 8. 
Hirt, Arnold (Ferdinand Hirt & Sohn), Leipzig, Salomonstrasse 15. 
Hirzel, Georg (S. Hirzel), Leipzig, Konigsstrasse 2. 
Hoffmann, Julius (Julius Hoffmann, Verlag), Stuttgart. 
Hofmann, Rudolf (A. Hofmann & Comp.), Berlin SW., Zimmer- 

strasse 8. 

Beport. ^ 
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Hofstetter, Rudolf (Ludw. Hofstetter), Halle O/S., Poststrasse 19. 

Jager, Bruno (Eduard Heinrich Mayer), Leipzig, Rossplatz 16. 

Karger, Siegbert (S. Karger), Berlin NW. 6, Karlstrasee 15. 

Kempe, E., Leipzig, Inseistrasse 12. 

Kippenberg, Dr. Anton (Wilhclm Engelmann), Leipzig, Konigs- 
strasse 10. 

Kirchheim, Dr. Carl (Franz Kirchheim), Mayence, Leichhof 22 — 24. 

Kir stein, Gustav (E. A. Seemann), Berlin SW., Dessauerstr. 13. 

Kittel, Paul, Berlin SW. 47, Yorkstr. 13. 

Kitz, Hermann, Ravensburg. 

Klcmm, Rudolf Otto (Otto Klemm), Leipzig, Seeburgstrasse 100. 

Klinkhardt, Wilhelm Julius (Julius Klinkbardt), Leipzig, Liebig- 
strasse 0. 

Koch, Alexander, Darmstadt, Sandstr. 24. 

Kroner, Alfred (Arnold Bergs t rasser ), Stuttgart, Reinsburgstr. 29. 

Kiihn, Richard (Verlags-Institut Richard Kiihn), Leipzig -Gohlis, 
Aussere Hallesche Strasse 27. 

Kiihtmann, Gerhard, Dresden, Albrechtstrasse 12. 

Laber, Wilhelm (M. Du Mont - Schauberg'sche Buchhandlung ), 
Cologne, Breitestrasse 8. 

de Liagre, Oscar (W. Vobach & Co.), Leipzig, Breitkopfstrasse 9. 

Liebisch, Bernhard (Bernh. Liebisch. — K. F. Koehlers Antiqua- 
rium), Leipzig, Kurprinzstrat^se 6. 

Liebmann, Otto, Berlin W. 35, Steglitzerstrasse 58. 

Linnemann, Carl (C. F. W. Siegel's Musikalienhandlung [R. Linne- 
mann]), Leipzig, Dorrienstrasso 13. 

Linnemann, Rudolf (M. Heinsius Nachfolger), Leipzig, Konigs- 
strasse 14, pt. 

Linnemann jr., Walther Richard (C. F. W. SiegeFs Musikalien- 
handlung [R. Linnemann]), Leipzig, Dorrienstrasse 13. 

List, Paul, Leipzig, Friedrich-Auguststrasse 2, L 

Li to Iff, Theodor (Henry Litolffs Verlag), Brunswick. 

Lomnitz, Ferdinand (Georg Wigand), Leipzig, Seeburgstrasse 100, L 

Lorentz, Alfred, Leipzig, Kurprinzstrasse 10. 

Lowensohn, Kommerzienrat Theodor (G. Lowensohn), Fiirth. 

Loewenstein, Adolph (Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt), Stuttgart, 
Neckarstrasso 121. 

Luckhardt, Friedrich (Friedrich Luckhardt. — Luckhardt's Buch- 
handlung fiir Verkehrswesen, G. m. b.H.), Leipzig, Salomonstr. 9. 
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Maass. Ernst (Leopold Voss, Verlagsbuchhandlung), Hamburg, 

Hohe Bleichen 34. 
Mangelsdorf, Edmund (Trowitzsch & Sohn), Berlin SW. 48, Wil- 

helmstrasse 29. 
Manz, C. (Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses) , Halle oS. 
Marhold, Carl, Halle o/S., Uhlandstrasse 6. 
Marquardt, Eugen (Emil Goldschmidt Verlag), Berlin W. 30., 

Winterfeldtstrasse 30 b. 
Meiner, Arthur (Johann Ambrosius Barth), Leipzig, Rossplfktz 17. 
Meissner, Kommerzienrat Julius Friedrich (Meissner & Buch), 

Leipzig, Sidonienstrasse 18. 
Mendelssohn, Walter (Hermann Mendelssohn), Leipzig, Konigs- 

strasse 6. 
Merseburger, Felix (Deutsche Verlagsdruckerei Felix Merse- 

burger), Leipzig, Windmiihlenstrasse 33. 
Merseburger, Georg (Carl Merseburger), Leipzig, Querstrasse 27. 
Merseburger, Max Otto (Carl Merseburger), Leipzig, Querstrasse 27. 
Meyer, Arndt (Bibliographisches Institut), Leipzig, Taubchenweg 17. 
Meyer, Professor Dr. Hans (Bibliographisches Institut), Leipzig, 

Taubchenweg 17. 
Miihlbrecht, Otto (Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht), Berlin, Unter den 

Linden 64. 
Muhling, Dr. Carl (Actiengesellschaft "Neue Borsenhalle"), Ham- 

l)urg, Alterwall 76. • 

Mil Her, Alfred (A. Muller, Frobelhaus), Dresden, Waisenhaus- 

strasse 24. 
Mil Her, Woldemar Albert (Abel & Miiller), Leipzig, Salomonstr. 10. 
Nauhardt, Otto (Carl Fr. Fleischer), Leipzig, Salomonstrasse 16. 
Naumann, Theodor (C. G. Naumann), Leipzig, Seeburgstrasse 57. 
Niemeyer, Dr. Max (Lippertsche Buchhandlung, Max Niemeyer), 

HaUe o/S. 
Noske, Robert, Boma, Bez. Leipzig. 

von Oldenbourg, R., Generalkonsul, Munich, Gliickstrasse 11. 
Opetz, Eduard (Eduard Opetz Verlag and Wilhelm Opetz Buch- 
handlung), Leipzig, Briiderstrasse 61. 
Otto, Dr.. Curt, Leipzig, Dresdnerstrasse 5. 
Pabst, Reinhold, Delitzsch. 
Pact el, Alfred (Allgemeiner Yereln fur Deutsche Litteratur. — 

Hermann Paet^l), Berlin W., Elssholzytrasse 12. 
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Paetel, Dr. phil. Georg (Gebr. Paetel), Berlin W. 35, Liitzow- 

strasse 7. 
Paetel, Kommerzienrat Dr. Hermann (Allgemeiner Verein fiir 

Deutsche Litteratur. — Hermann Paetel), Berlin W. 35, Elss- 

holzstrasse 12. 
Pehrsson, Nils, Leipzig, Seeburgstrasse 51. 
Peiser, Karl (Gebr. Hug & Co.), Leipzig, Konigsstrasse 20. 
Petersmann, Dr. Josef (Otto Spamer), Leipzig -R., Breitkopf- 

strasse 7. 
Pfau, F. Richard (Hermann Seemann Nachfolger), Leipzig, Goschen- 

strasse 1. 
Pfau, Karl Fr., Leipzig-Lindenau, Hellmuthstrasse 1. 
Przyborowsky, Hermann (Kriiger & Co.), Leipzig, Kurprinz- 

strasse 12. 
Rahter, Daniel, Leipzig, Rabensteinplatz 3. 

Ramdohr, Dr. Hermann (Franz Wagner), Leipzig, Konigsstr. 9/11. 
Reclam, Hans Heinrich (Philipp Reclam jun.), Leipzig, Kreuzstr. 7. 
Reichel, Carl (C. G. Roder), Leipzig, Gerichtsweg 7. 
Reinicke, Emanuel (Wilhelm Engelmann), Leipzig, Konigsstrasse 10. 
Richter, Bemhard (Bernhard Richters Buchhandlung) , Leipzig, 

Niirnbergerstrasse 11. 
Rosen felder, Albert (G. Lowensohn), Furth. 
Rost, Adolf (J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung), Leipzig, Blumen- 

gasse 2. 
Rost, David (J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung), Leipzig, Blumen- 

gasse 2. 
Ro thing, A. (Friedrich Hofmeister), Leipzig, Querstrasse 13. 
Riihle, Carl (Carl Riihles Musikverlag), Leipzig-Reudnitz, Heinrich- 

strasse 11. 
Ruprecht, Gustav (Vandenhoeck A Ruprecht), Gottingen. 
Ruprecht, Dr. Wilhelm (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht), Gottingen. 
Sander, Constantin (F. E. C. Leuckart Verlag), Leipzig, Stern- 

wartenstrasse 46, I. 
Schallehn, C. Artur (Schallehn & Wollbriick), Magdeburg, Kaiser- 

strasse 75. 
Schanz, Robert (Ernst Keil's Nachfolger, G. m. b. H.), Leipzig, 

Konigsstrasse 33. 
Scherz, Andr. (Fr. Fortius), Leipzig. 
Schiller, Gottwalt (Otto Aug. Schulz Verlag), Leipzig, Thalstr. 7, L 
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Schmidt, Joh. (Bonifacius-Druckerei), Paderborn, Westphalia. 
Schroedel, Hermann (Hermann Schroedel Verlag), Halle o/S., 

Reichardt«trasse 21. 
Schuberth jr., Fritz, Leipzig, Leplaystrasse 6. 
Schuhr, Gustav, Berlin S. 42, Prinzenstrasse 101. 
Schulze, Paul (Schulze & Co.), Leipzig, Lange Strasse 28. 
Schulze, Richard (G. E. Schulze), Leipzig, Thalstrasse 3. 
Schwartz, Fritz (Verlagsanstalt F. Bruckmann. — Photographische 

Union), Munich, Nymphenburgerstrasse 86. 
Seemann, Albrecht (Ramm & Seemann), Leipzig, Hospitalstrasse 11. 
Seemann, Artur (E. A. Seemann), Leipzig, Gartenstrasse 15. 
Siebeck, Dr. Paul (J. C. B. Mohr. — H. Laupp'sche Buchhandlung), 

Tiibingen. 
Siegel, Felix (J. Schuberth & Co.), Leipzig, Dorrienstrasse 1. 
Siegismund, Karl, Berlin SW., Dessauerstrasse 13. 
Spemann, Geh. Kommerzienrat Wilhelm, Stuttgart, Reinsburg- 

strasse 27a. 
Spitzweg, Eugen (Jos. Aibl Verlag), Munich, Herrnstrasse 15. 
Springer, Ferdinand (Julius Springer), Berlin N., Monbijouplatz 3. 
Staackmann, Alfred (L. Staackmann), Leipzig, Querstrasse 10/12. 
Stahl, Ernst (L. A. Kittler), Leipzig, Sternwartenstrasse 46. 
Steinkopf, Fritz (J. F. Steinkopf), Stuttgart, Marienstrasse 11. 
Stettner, Joh. (Craz & Gerlach), Freiberg in Saxony. 
Strauses, Emil, Bonn, Poppelsdorfer Allee 50. 
Strecker, Geh. Kommerzienrat Dr. Ludwig, (B. Schott's Sohne), 

Mayence. 
Tauchnitz, Consul General Dr. Freiherr B. von (Bernhard Tauchnitz), 

Leipzig, Dresdnerstrasse 5. 
Tauchnitz, Dr. Hermann (Chr. Herm. Tauchnitz), Leipzig, Konigs- 

strasse 7. 
Tepelmann, Bernhard (Friedr. Vieweg & Sohn), Brunswick, vor 

der Burg 18. 
Thai, Karl (Hachmeister A Thai), Leipzig, Georgenstrasse 5. 
Thiol, Friedrich, Berlin W., Kurfiirstendamm 23. 
Thieme, Georg, Leipzig, Rabensteinplatz 2. 
Thienemann, Friedrich (E. F. Thienemann), Gotha. 
Thierbach, Otto (Moritz Schafer), Leipzig, Langestrasse 4, L 
Titze, Adolf, Leipzig, Thalstrasse 4. 
Titze, Karl (A. Titze. — Eisenschmidt & Schulze), Leipzig, Thalstr. 4. 
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Triibner, Kommerzienrat Dr. Karl (Karl J. Trubner), Strassburg 
i. E., Am Munsterplatz. 

Twietmeyer, Alexander, Leipzig, Gellertstrasse 16. 

Twietmeyer, Eugen, Leipzig, Salomonstrasse 18. 

Ulrich, Otto (Carl Ulrich & Co.), Berlin W. 35, Potsdamerstr. 28. 

Ungleich, Emil, Leipzig, Konigsstraese 13. 

Voigtlander, Robert, Leipzig-Reudnitz , Breitkopfstrasse 7. 

Volckmar, Hans (C. Ff Amelangs Verlag. — F. Volckmar), 
Leipzig, Hospitalstrasse 10. 

Volkmann, Dr. Ludwig (Breitkopf & Hartel), Leipzig, Niirnberger 
Strasse 36. 

Vollert, Ernst (Weidmann'sche Buchhandlung), Berlin S.W., Zim- 
merstrasse 94. 

Voerster, Alfred (C. F. Amelangs Verlag. — F. Volckmar), 
Leipzig, Hospitalstrasse 10. 

Wagner, Heinrich (H. Wagner & E. Debes), Leipzig, Xumberger 
Strasse 46. 

Wallmann, Heinrich (H. G. Wallmann), Leipzig, Seeburgstrasse 100. 

Weber, Dr. Felix (J. J. Weber), Leipzig, Reudnitzer Strasse 1 — 7. 

Weber, Johann (J. J. Weber), Leipzig, Reudnitzer Strasse 1/7. 

Weicher, Theodor (Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Theodor 
Weicher), Leipzig, Hospitalstrasse 27, p. 

We is sen turn, Emil (Welt post -Verlag), Berlin N.W., Beussel- 
strasse 45, L 

Weisser, Karl (Fr. Ludw. Herbig. — Fr. Wilh. Grunow), Leipzig, 
Inselstrasse 20. 

Werlitz, Kommerzienrat Egon (J. B. Metzler Verlag), Stuttgart, 
Calwerstrasse 15 — 17. 

We s term an n, Friedrich (George Westermann), Brunswick, Breit- 
kopfstrasse 2. 

Wiegrebe, Hans (Zuckschwerdt & Co.), Leipzig, Konig Johann- 
strasse 19, L 

Winkler, Rudolf (Rudolf Winkler. — K. F. Koliler), Leipzig, 
Taubchenweg 21. 

Woerl, Leo (Woerl's Reisebiicher -Verlag), Leipzig, Hospital- 
strasse 10, in. 

Wolff, Kommerzienrat L. Hugo (C. G. Roder), Leipzig, Gerichtsweg 7. 

von Zezschwitz, Friedrich (vorm. Fr. Eugen Kohler's Botan. Ver- 
lag), Gera-Untermhaus. 
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Zieger, Hermaan, Leipzig, Breitkopfstrasse 5. 

Ziegler, Joh. (C. F. Amelangs Verlag. — F. Volckmar), Leipzig, 

Hospitalstrasse 10. 
Zimmermann, Kommerzienrat Jul. Heinr., Leipzig, Querstr. 26 — 28. 

Great-Britain. 

Ascherberg, Eugen (E. Ascherberg & Co.), 46 Berners Street, 

London W.G. 
Blackett, Spencer C, (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd.), 

Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London W.C. 
Boosey, Arthur (Boosey & Co.), 295 Regent Street, London W. 
Bory, August Ferdinand (Kegan Paul, Trench, TrubnerA Co., Ltd.), 

21 Princes Street, Hanover Square, London W.C. 
Chappell & Co., Ltd., 50 New Bond Street, London W.C. 
Clayton, Henry R.(Novello&Co., Ltd.), iBerners Street, London W.C. 
Cross, Frederick James (Cassell & Co., Ltd.), La Belle Sauvage, 

Ludgate Hill, London E.C. 
Day, David George (Francis, Day & Hunter), 142, Charing Cross 

Road, London. 
Duckworth, Gerald de L'Etang (Duckworth & Co.), 3, Henrietta 

Street, Covent Garden, London W.C. 
Enoch, Emile (Enoch & Sons), 14 and 14a, Great Marlborough 

Street, London W.C. 
Fairholme, Edward G. (Wm. Heinemann), 21 Bedford Street, 

London W.C. 
Frowde, Henry (The Oxford University Press), Amen Corner, 

London E.C. 
Gay, Walter (Gay & Bird), 22, Bedford Street, London W.C. 
Grevel, Hermann (H. Grevel & Co.), 33 King Street, Covent Garden, 

London. 
Hammond, James Alfred (A. Hammond & Co.), 5 Vigo Street, 

London W.C. 
Hawkes & Sons, London. 

Heinemann, William, 21, Bedford Street, London W.C. 
Houlston, Thomas (Houlston & Sons), Paternoster Square, London. 
Kleinau, Henry (Hachette & Co., London), 18 King William 

Street, London. 
Kling, Otto (Breitkopf & Hiirtel), 54, Great Marlborough Street, 

London W.C. 
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Leonard & Co., 311, Oxford Street, London W.C. 

Littleton, Aug., London W.C. 

Macmillan, Frederick (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.), St. Martins Street, 

London. 
Murray, John, 50, Albemarle Street, London W.C. 
Nutt, Alfred (David Nutt), 67 — 59 Long Acre, London. 
Pawling, Sydney S. (Wm. Heinemann), 21, Bedford Street, 

London W.C. 
Reynolds (Reynolds A Co.), Berners Street, London. 
Ricordi, G., A Co., 265, Regent Street, London W.C. 
Shay lor, Joseph (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd.), 4, Stationers' Hall 

Court, London E.C. 
Singer, G. Astor (The University Press, Ltd.), 2, Broad Street 

Buildings, London E. C^ 
Soulsby, Basil Harrington (British Museum), Montague Street, 

London W.C. 
Unwin, Thomas Fisher, Paternoster Square, London E.C. 
Wilkinson, S. G. (The Oxford University Press), London. 
Willcocks, Charles Edward Dumoresq (Willcocks & Co., Ltd.), 

21a Berners Street, London. 
Williams, Geoffrey S. (Williams & Norgate), 14, Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London W. C. 
Wright, Richard Thomas (Cambridge University Press), Cambridge, 

England. « 

Holland. 

Belinfante, Aug. (Gebr. Belinfante), Wagenstraat 100—102, The 

Hague. 
Kramers, W. J. (H. A. Kramers & Zoon), Rotterdam, 
de Lange, Allert, Amsterdam, Damrak 62. 

Loosjes, Vincent (de Erven Loosjes, Verlag), 1, Florapark, Haarlem. 
Nijhoff, Wouter (Martinus Nijhoff), The Hague. 
Robbers, Jacobus George (Uitgevers Maatschappy "Elsevier''), 

64 N. Z. Voorburgwal, Amsterdam. 
Sijthoff, Albertus Willom, Leyden. 
de Stoppelaar, Frans (Buchhandlung und Druckerei vorm. 

E. J. Brill), Oude Ryn 33 a, Leyden. 
Tjeenk Willink jr., H. D. (H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon), Haarlem. 
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Tjeenk Willink, J. C. (W. E. J. Tjeenk WiUink), ZwoUe. 
Warendorf, Simon (van Hoekema & Warendorf), Amsterdam. 
Wormser, Johan Adam (Hoveker & Wormser), Amsterdam. 

Hungary. 

Gero, Dr. Ludwig ("Pallas" A.-G.), Budapest. 

Horvath, Geza (Konyves Kalman A.-G.), Budapest VIII, Kere- 

pesi ut 17. 
Krafft, Carl Wilhelm (W. Krafft), Hermannstadt (Transylvania). 
Nag el, Ignaz, Budapest. 

Ranschburg. Victor ("Athenaeum" A.-G.), Budapest, Kerepesi ut 54. 
Revai, Eugen (Gebr. Revai A.-G.), Budapest VIII, Ulloerstrasse 18. 
Zilahi, Simon ("Budapest! Hirlap"), Budapest. 

Italy. 

Barber a, Luigi (G. Barbera), 42, Via Faenza, Florence. 
Barbera, Commendatore Piero (G. Barbera), 42, Via Faenza, 

Florence. 
Bocca, Giuseppe (Fratelli Bocca), Turin. 
Hermann, Che v. Charles (Berger & Wirth), Florence. 
Hoepli, Commendatore Dr. Ulrico, 59/63 Galleria De-Cristoforis, 

Milan. 
Moriondo, Luigi (Unione Tip. Editrice Torinese), 33, rue Charles 

Albert, Turin. 
Ricordi, Emmanuele (G. Ricordi & Cie), 1 Via Omenoni, Milan. 
Ricordi, Tito (G. Ricordi & Cie), 1 Via Omenoni, Milan. 
Schone, Paul (Carisch & Janichen), 9 Via Giuseppe Verdi, Milan. 
Treves, Commendatore Emilio (Fratelli Treves), 2, Via Palermo, 

Milan. 
Vallardi, Giuseppe (Antonio Vallardi), 40 Via Moscova, Milan. 

Japan. 

Brown, Thomas (Kelly & Walsh, Ltd.), Yokohama [c/o Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co., St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, London]. 

Mexiko. 

David, Luis (A. Wagner y Levien Sucesores), Mexiko (c/o Herrn 
Friedrich Hofmeister, Leipzig, Querstrasse 13]. 
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Norway. 

Dybwad, Bertram (Jacob Dybwad), Christiania. 
Lambrechts, Thorstein (Aschehougs Boghandel), Christiania. 
Nygaard, William, Christiania. 

BuBsia. 

Bess el, Wilhelm (W. Bessel A Cie.), St. Petersburg, Newskij 54. 
Bla2ek, Josef (K. L. Ricker), Newsky Prosp. 14, St. Petersburg. 
Gebethner, Johann (Gebethner A Wolff), Warsaw. 
Kucharski, Stanislaus (Teodor Paprocki A Co.), Nowy Swiat 41, 

Warsaw. 
Turkul, Andreas (E. Wende A Comp.), Warsaw. 
Wasiljeff, Michael, St. Petersburg, Michailowskaja 4. 
Zetlin, Dr. Nathan ("Proswestschenie" Publishing Co.), 7. Rotte 20, 

St. Petersburg. 
Zinserling, August, Newskij Prospekt 20, St. Petersburg. 

Spain. 

Bailly-Bailliere, H., Plaza Sta. Ana 10, Madrid. 

Sweden. 

Bonnier, Isidor Adolf (Adolf Bonnier), Stockholm, Surbrunns- 

gatan 30. 
Bonnier, Karl Otto (Albert Bonnier), Stockholm, Mastersamuels- 

gatan 17. 

Switzerland. 
Fran eke, Alexander (Schmid A Francke), Berne. 
Huber, Arnold (J. Huber), Frauenfeld. 

Hug, Arnold (Gebriider Hug A Co.), Zurich I, Sonnenquai 28. 
Morel, Henri, Directeur du Bureau International de la Propriete 

litteraire et artistique, Berne. 

United States of America. 

Brentano, Simon (Brentano's), 31, Union Square, New York. 
Heath, D. C. (D. C. Heath & Co.), 110, Boylston Street, Boston. 
Preston, John Aiken (Wood), Boston. 
Putnam, G. Haven, 27, West 23rd Street, New York. 
Wood, B. F., Senior member of the B. F. Wood Music Company, 
221 Columbus Ave. (Pope Building), Boston. 
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PROGRAMME. 



Sunday, June 9*^, 1901. 

8. p. m. — Reception by the President of the Congress, 17 Salomon- 
strasse, ground-floor. 

Monday, June 10^. 

9. a. m. — Plenary Session. 

Opening of the Congress. 
Election of the Vice-Presidents for the Plenary Sesnions and 

of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents for the three 

Sections. 
Reports on the carrj'ing out of the resolutions passed at the 

former three International Publishers' Congresses, 
3. p. m. — Meeting of the Sections. 

7. p. m. — Dinner in the Deutsches Buchhandlerhaus, given by the 
Borsenverein of German Booksellers at Leipzig. (Evening dress 
and Decorations.) 

Tuesday, June 11^. 

9. 30. a. m. — Plenary Session. 
3. p. m. — Meeting of the Sections. 

7. p. m. — Concert in the Gewandhaus. Reception by the Town 
Council of Leipzig. (Evening dress and Decorations.) 

Wednesday, June 12^. 

9. 30. a. m. — Plenary Session. 

11. 30. a. m. — Meeting of Sections A and B. 

3. p. m. — Meeting in the Deutsches Buchgewerbehaus, Dolzstrasse. 

— Address by the Chairman of the Deutscher Buchgewerbe- 

Verein, Dr. Ludw. Volkmann. 
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3. 45. p. m, — Inspection of the following firms: 

Bibliographisches Institut (Meyer), Taubchenweg 17. — 
Publishing, Typesetting, Printing, Design and Printing of 
maps, Typefounding, Stereotyping, Chromolithography, Fine 
Art Printing, Bookbinding, Carpentry, a. s. o. 

Breitkopf & Hartel, Niirnbergerstrasse 86, 38. — Literary, 
Art- and Music-Publishers, Commission-Agents, Foreign Book- 
sellers, Printing, Lithography and Fine Art Printing, Type- 
founding, Music-Printing, a. s. o. 

F. A. Brockhaus, Querstrasse 16. — Publishers, Foreign 
Booksellers, Conmiission-Agents, Printers, Geography and Art- 
Establishment, Typefounding, Stereotyping, Electrotyping, Xylo- 
graphy, Fine Art Printing, Bookbinding. 

Leipzig Bookbinding Co., Limited, formerly Gustav 
Fritzsche, Crusiusstrasse 4 — 6. Bookbinding of all sorts. 

K. F. Koehler, Taubchenweg 21. — Publishers, Booksellers, 
Commission-Agents, Cash-Booksellers. 

C. G. Roder, Gerichtsweg 7. — Music-Engraving and Printing, 
Book-Printing, Lithography, Phototyping, Electrotyping, Stereo- 
typing, Bookbinding, Etching. 

F. Volckmar, Hospitalstrasse 10. — Publishers, Commission- 
Agents and Cash-Booksellers. 

J. J. Weber, Reudnitzerstrasse 1/7. — Publishers, Printers, 
Xylographic Establishment, Electrotyping, Stereo t^'ping. 

Deutsches Buchgewerbehaus. — Historical Museum of 
Music, Thomaskirchhof 16. — University, Augustus- 
platz. — High Court of Justice. 
9. p. m. — Bierabend in the hall of the Zoological Gardens, given 

by the Leipzig Booksellers' Union. 

Thursday, June 13*^. 

9. 30. a. m. — Meeting of the Sections. 

3. p. m. — Plenary Session. Settlement of time and place for the 

next Congress. Close of the Congress. 
7. p. m. — Banquet in the Palmengarten , given by the German, 

Austrian and Swiss Publishers. (Evening dress and Decorations.) 
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On Friday, June 14*^ 1901, the Session of the Congress 
was followed by an invitation to the Members from the Corpora- 
tion of Berlin Booksellers to see a number of the sights of the 
town (in carriages), and to a banquet (evening dress) in the 
restaurant of the Zoological Gardens. On Saturday, June 15*^ 
the Imperial Printing Establishment, the Royal Kunstgewerbe- 
Museum, and the Royal Library were inspected, while in the 
afternoon a trip was made by train to the Castle of Sanssouci, 
and by steam -boat from Potsdam to Wannsee (supper in the 
Swedish Pavilion). 
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BIJLES AND BEQULATIONS. 

Publishers of books, music, art and periodicals (reviews, maga- 
zines and illustrated papers) of all countries to be admitted as 
Members of the Congress. The subscription for Membership 
is 20 shillings. 

German to be the official language for the Congress, but 
the discussions to be held either in Qerman, English 
or French. Interpreters for these three languages will be present 
at all sessions. 

The Sessions of the Congress to be held in the Deut- 
sches Buchhandlerhaus, Leipzig. 

Only subjects of international interest, or such as bear 
directly on literary and art copyright, or on the book and music 
publishing trades, will be admitted to discussion. 

The discussions to take place in three sections: Section A 
for the Authors' and Publishers' Rights, Section B for 
the Book-Trade, Section C for the Music-Trade. 

Only such questions as have been deliberated in a Section and 
have been referred by that Section for discussion and resolution 
will be admitted at the Plenary Session. 
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PAEIS, BEUSSELS, LONDON, AND LEIPZIG. 
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I. IParis. 

W^ to 18th June, 1896. 



Abbreviation : B. of C. = Resolution of Congress. 



On Duty Copies. 

[See the report Paris: pages 18. 25. 167. 174. 198. 206. 221; Brussels: 16. 29. 

56. 139. 172. 201; London: 41. 220. 282. 285; Leipzig: 76. 107. 116. 126.— 

Compare B. of C. Nos. 39. 72.] 

1. The Congress desires that as soon as a publication appears, 
two copies should be deposited in the National collections. In 
the case of prints, musical compositions or reprints, which do not 
actually come under the head of printed books, and which are 
published separately, three copies should be deposited. A detailed 
declaration should accompany this deposit and should be made 
according to the customary form of each country. The depositor 
in each instance to receive a deposit receipt free of charge. 

2. The deposit should be made by the publisher of the work 
or failing him, by the author. It is only required from the 
printer in the case of works which bear neither the name of the 
publisher nor of the author. 

3. The copies which have been deposited according to the 
prescribed formalities must be complete and in the customary 
saleable condition. They should bear the sale price and if not 
intended for sale they should bear a note to that effect. 

Supplementary Motion. 

4. The Congress desires that, in those countries where such 
regulations are prescribed at the time of a publication of a work, 
they should be as simple as possible. 

6. That, in no instance should the . non - compliance with the 
formalities regarding the duty copies entail the loss of the 
author's rights. 

Bepobt. 3 
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On the Application of the Metric System to the Size of Books. 

[Paris: 18. 33. 170. 201. 222; Brussels: 15. 29. 39. 125. 168. 198; London: 39; 
Leipziir: 7H. 121. — Compare B. of C. No. 29.] 

6. The Congress desires that in catalogues or notices intended 
for the public the size of the volumes should be indicated 
according to the metric system, in addition to the usual designation 
of the size. 

On the Necessity of a Systematic Classification 
of the Library Catalog^ues. 

[Paris: 18. 38. 175. 204. 222; Brussels: 16. 29. 84. 129. 174. 199; London: 
41. 53. 278; Leipzig:: 78. 121. 263. 286. — Compare B. of C. Nos. 34. 56—58. 

109—112.] 

7. The Congress desires that a systematic classification should 
become general in the book -trade. 

8. That amongst the methods of classification those which are 
specially based upon the decimal system should be more parti- 
cularly studied. 

9. That all publishers should interest themselves in the for- 
mation of a national bibliography whicli might some day serve as 
the basis for the construction of a universal bibliography. 

On "Overs" in Printing. 

[Paris: 18. 47. 171. 208. 222; Brussels: 30; London: 88. 279; Leipzig: 80. 
121. 128. — Compare B. of C. No. 63.] 

10. The Congress in order to avoid any controversy desires, 
that a special article concerning the customary number of "overs" 
should be added to the agreements between authors and publishers. 

On the Publication of Extracts. 

[Paris: 18. 60. 179. 199. 222; Brussels:. 30; London: 169; Leipzig: 88. 107. 

117. 127. 177. 197.] 

11. The Congress desires that every reproduction should, on 
principle, depend upon the authorisation of the holder of the 
author's rights. 

12. That from an international standpoint, the insertion of 
quite short extracts only should be permitted in the chrestomathies 
published in other countries for educational purposes. 
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13. That the quotations which are employed for the con- 
firmation of a special criticism of works or of a literary thesis 
should not be regarded as pirated. 

The Reproduction of a Literary Work by means of Public Reading. 
[ParU: 18. 76. 182. 200. 223; Bmssels: 31; Leipxi^i 89. 108. 117. 127.] 

14. The Congress desires that the reproduction of a literary 
work by means of public readings may not take place without the 
permission of the holder of the author's rights. This consent is 
not necessary in the case of public readings which are not held 
for purposes of profit or which are oj;ganised for critical or in- 
structive purposes. 

On the Rights of the Publisher with regard to the Publication 

of Letters. 
[Paris: 19. 78. 183. 208. 223; Brussels: 31; Leipasig:: 89. 108. 118. 127.] 

15. The Congress desires that the legislation of each country 
should declare that letters are to be regarded as literary works 
and as such should have the benefit of the protection of the 
author's rights. 

16. That letters should only be published with the permission 
of both parties; i. e. of the heirs or legal successors in the case 
where the receiver undertakes the publication. 

The Reproduction of Newspaper Articles. 
[Paris: 19. 83. 183. 201. 206. 223; Brussels: 31; Leipzij?: 90. 108. 118. 127.] 

17. The Congress desires that, with the exception of articles 
on politics, the news of the day and "miscellanies" the repro- 
duction of newspaper or magazine articles, as well as of romances, 
feuiUetons or novels should be prohibited ^Wthout the necessity 
of a notice of the reservation of rights, 

18. The Congress also desires a more distinct definition of 
that which (legally) is understood under the head of "articles 
of political purport" and of "news of the day". 

The Law of Copyright as regards Photographs. 

[Paris: 19. 90. 184 185. 211. 224; Brussels: 31; London: 78. 279; Leipzig:: 
91. 92. 114. 224. 226. 285. — Compare R. of €• Nos. 61. 62. 107. 108.] 

19. The Congress desires that, no matter what the particular 
laws of the separate countries may be as regards photographs, 

3* 
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every photograph included in a publication should enjoy the same 
duration of protection as is accorded to the said publication. 

20. That every photograph which the publisher has ordered 
for the illustration of any work, should become his property, so 
that he should possess the exclusive right of making use of the 
plate or of otherwise disposing of it, except in the case of mutual 
agreement with the author of the work. 

Participation in the Berne Convention. 
[Paris: 19. 97. 190. 201. 224; Brussels: 32; London: 103. 193. 282; Leipzigr: 103. 
134. 150—156. 170—178. 195—202. 211—213. 224—226. 272—273. 278—280. 
284. — Compare B. of C. Nos. 70. 71. 79. 80. 87—91. 100. 103. 105. 106. 108.] 

21. The Congress decides that the various booksellers' unions 
(the Cercle de la Librairie in Paris, the Borsenverein of German 
Booksellers in Leipzig, etc.) should enter into communication 
with each other, in order to study and take such measures as 
may seem suitable for inducing other countries to participate 
in the Berne Convention. The Congress commissions the Cercle 
de la Librairie, in Paris, to take the initiative to bring about this 
understanding with the other unions. 

Suppression of the Liability to Duty of Intellectual Products. 
[Paris: 19. 109. 195. 209. 224; Brussels: 32; Leipzig: 100. 179. 202. — Compare 

B. of C. No. 92.] 

22. The Congress desires that an International Commission 
should be formed by the union of all the national associations 
existing in every country, whose task it should be to study the 
question of the suppression of duty on intellectual productions. 
It should endeavour to make use of every favourable opportunity 
in order to induce those countries which still levy an import duty 
on such works, to suspend the same. 

The Cercle de la Librairie in Paris is provisionally empowered 
to bring about the formation of a National Commission and to act 
as a common centre for them. 

A report upon this matter to be laid before the next Publishers' 
Congress through the International Commission. 

Parcels Post and Printed Matter. 

[Paris: 19. 133. 194. 207. 225; Brussels: 32. 164. 182. 204; Leipzig: 96. 97. 

110. — Compare B. ofC. Nos. 44— 46.] 

23. The Congress desires that an effort should be made to 
secure parcel post rates for packages of 6 kilos in those countries 
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where only packages of 3 kilos are accepted. These countries 
are: Bulgaria, Spain, Finland, Greece, Portugal, German South- 
West Africa. 

24. The extension of the parcel post service to those countries 
which have not yet assented to it. 

25. The increase of the maximum weight to 3 kilos for printed 
matter which is circulated in the countries which belong to the 
Universal Postal Union. 

The Yienna Postal Conyentioii. 
[Paris: 19. 135. 194 209. 225; Brussels: 33; Leipzig: 95.] 

26. The Congress desires that those Governments which have 
not joined the Vienna Postal Convention should be asked to ab- 
stain from doing so, or should they deem it necessary to join, 
that they should at anyrate not enter into competition with retail 
booksellers. 

27. That those Governments which have joined should be 
asked, either to abstain from the further delivery of newspapers 
and periodicals through the post office or, in the case of for- 
warding, to do so under conditions which are not detrimental to 
the interests of publishers and proprietors of newspapers or 
periodicals, as well as those of the retail bookseller. 

The Second International Publishers' Congress. 

[Paris: 213. 225; Brussels: 33. 189; London: 276. 286; Leipzig: 155. 156. 
294. 362. 366. 376. 377.— Compare B. of C. Nos. 55. 78. 117.] 

28. The Second Session of the International Publishers' Con- 
gress shall be held in the year 1897 irrespective of what may 
be arranged as to the periodic dates of subsequent Congresses. 

The choice of the town where the Second Congress is to be 
held, as well as its subsequent organisation, shall be settled by 
the Commission which is to meet at the instigation of the Cercle 
de la Librairie for the consideration of the questions relating to 
literary property. 
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II. 13 X* u ^ ^ e 1 »• 

23'd to 26ti» June, 1897. 

On the Application of tlie Metric System to the Size of Books* 

[Brussels: 15. 29. 39. 125. 168. 198; Paris: 18. 33. 170.201.222; London: 
39; Leipzig:: 78. 121.— Compare B. of C. No. 6.] 

29. The Congress desires that in all hooksellers' advertisements 
and in all catalogues the indication of sizes should invariably be 
accompanied by that of the dimensions of tlie volume in centi- 
metres, the first number indicating the height and the second 
the width of the uncut volume and that no specification of the 
size of the paper should be added to this indication. 

On the Use of the word "Edition". 

[Brussels: 15. 30. 43. 45. 126. 127. 169. 170. 198; Paris: 18. 53. 174. 209. 210; 
London: 40; Leipzig: 80. 119. 128.] 

30. Starting with the consideration that an end should be put 
to the prevailing confusion which is occasioned by the use of 
the word "Edition'* the Congress desires ihat in future this 
expression should only bo employed for works which have 
undergone either a modification or a material alteration in the 
text, and recommend the use of the word "Impression" (firage) 
in a contrary case. 

On Newspaper and Periodical Subscriptions. 
[Brussels: 15.30. 52. 128. 171. 198; Paris: 18. 49. 175; London: 40; Leipzlj?:81.] 

31. The Congress is of the opinion that the bookseller, who 
undertakes subscriptions for newspapers and periodicals, is act4ng 
on account of a third person and has no responsibility beyond 
that of forwarding the amount of the subscription to the publisher. 

32. The Congress recommends to the publishers of newspapers 
and periodicals a strong and resisting package when sending by post. 

On the Decision regarding Articles on Commission. 

[Brussels: 16. 59. 157. 174. 199; London: 42; Leipzig: 81. 219. 260. 280. 283.— 
Compare B. of C. No. 104.] 

33. The Congress decides that when payment has been made 
by the retail bookseller for a consignment sent for liis consideration^ 
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without a proviso, the publisher is justified in considering those 
articles on commission as definitely sold presuming that no special 
agreement has been made between the publisher and retailer. 

Oil Systeifaatic Catalog^ues. 
[Brussels: 16. 29. 84. 129. 174. 199; Paris: 18. 38. 175. 204. 222; London: 
41. 53. 278; Leipzig: 79. 121. 263. 286. — Compare R. of C. Nos 7-9. 56—58. 

109—112.] 

34. The Congress is of the opinion that it is in the interest 
of the publishers of all countries that perfectly classified and 
handy catalogues should be issued, and the Congress is therefore 
in favour of a uniform and methodical classification. It approves 
and recommends the following regulations: (1) an alphabetical 
index of the names of the authors; (2) a systematic index of the 
subjects; (3) an alphabetical index of the matter with cross references. 

On the Replacing of the Numbers of a Work. 

[Brnssels: 16. 77. 130. 178. 200; London: 44; Leipzig: 83.] 

35. Concerning the obligation of publishers to replace the 
numbers of a work in course of publication when the subscription 
is void through the death of the subscriber or through any other 
cause, independent of the wish of the bookseller, the Congress 
instructs the International Commission to bring the question before 
a special committee or a special reporter and to lay the result of 
the dehberations before the Third International Publishers* Congress. 

On the Protection of New Forms. 

[Brnssels: 15. 48. 131. 138. 168. 173. 200; London: 41. 61. 279; Leipzig: 
94. 109. 112. 129. 130. 221. 287. — Compare B.ofC. Nos. 59. 66.] 
Starting with the consideration that the publisher should be 

protected, like every other manufacturer, in all things appertaining 

to the form or "get up" of his productions, the Congress expresses 

a wish. 

36. That a regulation for the protection of new form or **get 
up" in a publication should be inserted in the law concerning 
the protection of industrial property. 

37. The Congress advises the various Publishers' Associations 
in every country to aim at the realisation of tliis desire and later 
on to find ways and means to make this question an international 
one, as also that of literary and art copyright. 
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The Suppression of the Warrant ^^judicatum soM". 
[Bnissels: 137. 153. 179. 201; London: 42; Leipriir: 100. 109. 129.] 

38. The International Publishers' Congress expresses the wish, 
with reference to the desideratum admitted by the Literary Con- 
gresses, that carrying out of the copyright which is recognised 
by the Berne Convention should be facilitated by the suppression 
of the warrant "judicatum solvi " imposed upon foreigners in law- 
suits for the vindication of their rights. 

On Duty Copies. 

[Brussels: 16. 29. 56. 139. 172. 201; Paris: 18. 26. 167. 174. 198. 206. 221; 
London: 41. 220. 282. 286; Leipzig: 77. 107. il6. 126.— Compare B. of C. 

Nos. 1—5. 72.] 

The Brussels Congress in confirmation of the wish which 
was expressed at the Paris Congress with regard to the revision 
of the legal regulations concerning the deposit of duty copies 
supplements this wish (see R. of C. 1) by an additional resolution. 
Article 1 in its altered form, reads as follows: 

39. As soon as a publication appears, two copies must be 
deposited in the National collections. In the case of prints, 
musical compositions, or of reproductions which do not come under 
the heading of actual publications, three copies must be deposited. 

A detailed declaration must accompany each deposit and should 
be drawn up in the present customary form prevailing in each 
country. 

The depositor receives a receipt for deposits free of charge, 
and the officials are to be formally obliged to give such receipts 
to authors and their legal successors in duplicate. 

On the Responsibility in the case of the Loss of Manuscripts. 
[Brussels: 15. 81. 164. 168. 202; Paris: 19. 99. 192. 201; London: 39; 

Leipriirs 80. 129.] 

40. The publisher is in no way liable for the loss of manu- 
scripts, drawings, prints, plans etc. etc., which he has neither 
ordered nor accepted for publication and which were merely sub- 
mitted for his consideration. 

41. In all other cases the liability of the publisher, as well 
as of the printer, is adjusted according to the common law. 
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On the Substitution of Orerplus Sheets (defets), 
[Brussels: 15. 106. 156. 170. 203; London: 40; Leipzig: 82. 128.] 

42. The Congress advises publishers, and especially the 
publishers of editions de lnoce^ to keep a certain number of copies 
of sheets, illustrations, prints etc., in order that they may, if 
necessary, be able to substitute soiled or missing sheets or plates. 

On Professional Schools and Classes* 
[Brussels: 16. 63. 159. 179. 203; London: 42. 206; Leipzig:: 100.] 

43. The Congress expresses the wish that special schools or 
classes for the better education of booksellers' clerks should be 
formed in the centres of the book -trade at the instigation and 
under the protection of the Publishers' Associations. 

On the Postage of Book Parcels. 
[Brussels: 32. 164. 182. 204; Farts: 19. 133. 194. 207. 225; Leipzigr: 97. 110.— 
Compare B. of C. Nos. 23—25. 45. 46.] 

44. The Brussels Congress, in confirmation of the desire ex- 
pressed by the Paris Congress regarding registered parcels of 
books and periodical publications authorises the national Pub- 
lishers' Associations to take the necessary steps to obtain the 
following concessions in the postal service of their country: (1) To 
secure parcel post rates of 5 kilos in those countries where only 
packages of 3 kilos are accepted. (2) The extension of the 
system of parcels post to those countries where it does not yet 
exist. (3) Increase of the weight to 3 kilos for printed matter 
which is circulated in the countries belonging to the Universal 
Postal Union. 

On the Registration of Printed Matter. 

[Brussels: IL 103. 163. 181. 182. 203; London: 43; Leipzigr: 96. 110.— 

Compare B. of C. Nos. 23—25. 44.] 

45. The Congress commissions the Publishers' Associations to 
take the necessary steps with the postal authorities of their 
country to obtain, on the same basis and while still retaining the 
existing tariff for registered parcels, the creation of a registered 
service at a reduced rate for printed matter. 

46. Besides this it commissions the Congress Committee to take 
similar steps in order to obtain the adoption of the same tariff 
improvements by the Universal Postal Union. 
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On the Sending of Parcels of Printed Hatter payable on Deliyery. 
[Bmssels: 165. 181. 204; London: 43; Leipzig: 96. 110.] 

47. The Congress desires the Pubhshers' Associations to take 
the necessary steps with the postal authorities of their country 
to obtain the facilities for sending parcels of printed books in the 
Universal Postal Union, payable on delivery. 

48. Besides this it also empowers the Congress Bureau to 
enter into the necessary negotiations for the attainment of the 
introduction of this reform in the organisation of the Universal 
Postal Union. 

On the Fonnation of International Intellig^ence Offices. 

[Brnssels: 17. 160. 181. 201; London: 44. 250. 282; Leipzigr: 101.— Compare 

R. of C. Nos. 74—76.] 

49. The Congress taking into consideration the services which 
might be rendered by special committees for protection against 
bad debtors — their duty being to collect the necessary information 
in every country and to circulate it for the benefit of the sub- 
scribing publishers — decides to place this matter upon the agenda 
of the next Publishers' Congress. 

On a Law Prohibiting Advertisement at Reduced Prices. 

[Brnssels: 16. 72. UO. 141. 180. 202; London: 42. 213. 242. 263. 283: 
Leipzig: 84. 120. 185. 207.— Compare B. ofC. Nos. 73. 77. 93—98. 101.] 

50. The Congress expresses the wish that the Publishers' and 
Retail Booksellers' Associations should, in accordance with the 
regulations of the present organisation of the Borsenverein of 
German Booksellers in Leipzig, draw up a professional rule 
prohibiting the advertising at reduced, prices of all publications 
in the book, art and music -trades, with the exception of those 
works which have passed into the second-hand or remainder trade. 

51. The Congress also advises the above-named associations 
to find suitable means for restoring . the published price in all 
sales to the public. 

On Localised Editions. 

[Brnssels: 17. 142. 183. 202; London: 43. 190. 270; Leipzig: 93. 119. 128. 

142. 162— 164.— Compare R. of C. Nos. 82—84.] 

52. The transfer of editions localised to certain countries in- 
volves, for the grantee, the obligation to indicate upon these 
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authorised special editions the countries to which the sale of the 
same is limited. 

The Interchange of Documents between the different 
Publishers' Associations. 

[Brussels: 165. 183. 205; London: 43; LeipzJgr: 102. 263. 285. — Compare 
B. of C. Nos. 109—112.] 

53. The Congress calls upon the different Publishers' Associations 
to interchange the statutes and regulations as well as all such 
documents as have already appeared or which are about to appear, 
and which have reference to the exercise of the Publishers* or 
Retail Booksellers' profession, the working of professional schools 
or classes, and the arrangements which have been made for the 
benefit of the staff. 

On a Code of Usages between Author and Publisher. 

[Brussels: 184. 205; London: 43. 116. 280; Leipzig: 83. 128. — Compare 

B. of C. No. 64.] 

54. The Brussels Congress communicates to the Publishers' 
Associations of all countries a paper which was drawn up by a 
number of French Publishers, and recommends that in every 
country commissions should be appointed upon the basis therein 
indicated: (1) For the study of the principles of a code of usages 
for the dealings between Authors and Publishers; (2) for assisting 
the deliberations of a mixed international commission which would 
later on be entrusted with the preparatory studies in the different 
countries. 

The Third International Publishers' Congress. 

[Brussels: 33. 189; Paris: 213! 225; London: 276. 286; Leipzig: 155. 156. 
294. 366. 376. 377.— Compare B. of C. Nos. 28. 78. 117.] 

55. At the final sitting on June 26*'', 1897, the Second Inter- 
national Publishers' Congress decided, at the invitation of the 
Publishers' Association of Great Britain, to hold the Third Session 
of the Congress in May 1899 in London. 
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m. I^ on don. 

7th to 10th June, 1899. 



Oil the Promotion of National Bibliographies as the most suitable 
Foundation for the Solution of the Bibliographic Question. 

[London: 41. 53. 278; Paris: 18. 38. 175. 204. 222; Brussels: 16. 29. 84. 
129. 174. 199; Leipzi|r: 79. 121. 263. 286. — Compare ILof C.No. 7—9. 34. 

109—112.] 

56. It is desirable that periodical national bibliographies should 
be published in every country. 

57. That these bibliographies should be published in a uniform 
manner; that care should be taken to reproduce the exact wording 
of the title-page in each heading; that it must contain no abbrevia- 
tions or references; and that it must have a classifying sign, 
to be adopted later, to indicate the contents and aim of the work 
noticed. 

58. That the separate headings should be so arranged that 
they may be easily utilised as a reference catalogue by detaching 
the headings in the bibliography. 

On the Means of Securing an efficient Protection for new 
Ideas of Form and <«get up" introduced into Publications. 

[London: 41. 61. 279; Brussels: 15. 48. 131. 138. 168. 173. 200; Leipzig: 
94. 109. 112. 129. 130. 221. 287. — Compare R* of C. Nos. 36. 37. 66.] 

59. As a consequence of the decision of the Brussels Congress, 
the London Congress votes that the principle of material property 
in innovations with regard to form or model which are exem- 
plified by a publication should be formally recognised by the 
legislatures of the different countries. 

On Exclusive Right in Titles. 
[London: 69. 279; Leiprij?: 94. 112. 129.] 

60. The Congress desires that some method should be adopted 
for the registration of all distinctive titles, carrying with it the 
exclusive right of use during the term of copyright. 
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The Alienation of Works of Art and of the Right 
of Reproduction. 

[London: 78. 279; Paris: 19. 90. 184. 185. 211. 224; Leipzigr: 91- 9^. 114. 
224. 226. 285. — Compare B. of C. Nos. 19. 20. 107. 108.] 

61. The Congress of Publishers expresses the wish that all the 
countries of the Union should agree to recognise that the alien- 
ation of a work of art should not by itself cany with it the 
transfer of the right of reproduction. 

62. The Congress is of opinion that a drawing ordered by a 
publisher from an artist for the illustration of a publication should 
remain the property of the publisher, unless otherwise stipulated. 

A Uniform Custom with regard to << Overs'' in Printing. 

[London: 40. 88. 279; Paris: 18. 47. 171. 208. 222; Leipzig: 80. 121. 128.— 
Compare R. of C. No. 10.] 

63. It is advisable that some custom be adopted with regard 
to "overs" in printing, to provide for the inevitable loss through 
disappearance and soilage of copies, which must fall upon the 
publisher in the handling of large quantities of books under a 
royalty agreement. 

Code of Usages between Authors and Publishers. 

[London: 43. 116. 280; Brussels: 184. 205; Leipzig: 83. 128.— Compare 

B. of C. No. 54.] 

64. The Congress of Publishers desires to refer to an Inter- 
national Commission the task of studying all the customary regu- 
lations in each country between authors and publishers, and 
present a copy with a systematic summary of them to the next 
Congress. 

Canadian Copyright. 
[London: 137. 153. 280; Leipzig: 93. 119.] 

65. It is eminently desirable, in the interests of English owners 
of copyright, and for the maintenance of the Berne Convention, 
that some satisfactory arrangement should be entered into with 
Canada in regard to copyright matters. 
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The Need for more complete Protection of Copyright 
in Educational Works. 

[London: 159. 280; Leipzigr: 94. 109. 112. 129. 130. 221. 287.— Compare 
B. of C. No8. 36. 37. 59.] 

66. The Congress desirew that the Organii<iDg Committee for 
the next Congress be asked to provide a paper prepared by some 
leading school-book publisher, on "The Need for more complete 
Protection of original Ideas in Educational Works". 

What is to be done with regard to those Resolutions of the 

First and Second Sessions of the International Publishers' 

Congress which have not yet been carried out! 

[London: 183. 270; Leipzig:: 105. 121. 226—259. 267. 276. 288—293. 304.- 
Compai-e B. of C. Nos. 113. 114. 115.] 

67. The Congress desires that a Provisional Bureau be created 
by each Congress to carry out the resolutions of the present and 
previous sessions, under the authority of its Organising Committee; 

68. That this Bureau shall remain in activity until the meeting 
of the next Congress, when the Organising Committee of the 
Congress shall receive the papers and documents of the Bureau, 
and be responsible, on its part, for the erection and proper 
organisation of a new Permanent Bureau for the next two years; 

69. That the maintenance of tliis Bureau shall be effected 
by pro rata contributions from eacli national association. 

Participation in the Berne Convention. 

[London: 103. 193. 282; Paris: 19. 97. 190. 201. 224; Brussels: 32; Leipzig: 
103. 134. 150-156. 170-178. 195—202. 211—213. 224-226. 272—273. 278- 
280. 284.— Compare B. of C. Xos. 21. 79. 80. 87—91. 100. 103. 105. 106. 108.] 

70. The Congress desires that a Memorial shall be drawn 
up in the French language, containing the reports on this* subject 
and the preliminary negotiations and resolutions of the Congress, 
such Memorial to be signed by all the corporations sending 
delegates to the Third Congress, one hundred copies of which 
Memorial are to be printed. 

71. A printed copy of the momorial to be sent to the office 
of the Berne Convention for publication in the official organ of 
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the same, the "Droit d'Auteur". Copies also to be sent to the 
Governments participating in the Berne Convention, and also to 
those Governments whose participation in the Berne Convention 
is desirable, politely requesting such Governments to give the 
subject serious consideration. The remaining copies to be sent 
to prominent individuals, with the request to use their efforts and 
influence to promote the aim in view in their respective spheres 
of activity. 

On the Presentation of Books to National Libraries. 

[London: 41. 220. 282. 285; Paris: 18. 25. 167. 174. 198. 206. 221; Brussels: 
16. 29. 56. 139. 172. 201; Leipzig: 77. — Compare K. of C. Nos. 1—5. 39.] 

72. The Congress is of opinion that the question of acquirement 
of copyright should be separated from that of a legal deposition. 

On the best Means for maintaining the Published Price 

of Books. 

[London: 42. 213. 242. 263. 283; Brussels: 16. 72. 140. 141. 180. 202; 

Leipzii^: 84. 120. 181. 185. 207. 217. 219. 273. 277. — Compare R. of C. 

Nos. 50. 51. 77. 93—98. 101.] 

73. The Congress desires to see an International League founded 
between publishers and booksellers for maintaining the full published 
price, and pledges itself to support any measure tending to keep 
up the published price of recently published works. The Congress 
suggests that the different Publishers' Associations be invited to 
carefully consider the question in view of the next* Session of the 
Congress. 

The Management of the German Publishers' Association and 

its Methods of Procedure against Bad Debtors. 

[London: 44. 250. 282; Brnssels: 17. 160. 181. 204; Lelpzlgr: 101.— Compare 

B. of C. No. 49.] 

74. The Congress deems it advisable to have solvency lists 
with the names of all retail booksellers drawn up in all countries 
where the book -trade is sufficiently organised. These lists are 
to be in the style of those published by the German Publishers' 
Association, but, of course, particularly adapted to the wants and 
requirements of each country. 
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75. Provided that the formalities of law in each country be not 
•violated, one copy of these lists shall be exchanged between the 

Publishers' Associations in the various countries, in order to enable 
their presidents or managers to give their members all required 
information about foreign booksellers. 

76. Unless this exchange of lists can be carried into effect, 
the presidents or managers of existing Publishers' Associations 
be requested to answer, or to have answered by a member, all 
inquiries about booksellers in their country, provided that such 
inquiries be made on the part of inquiry offices and on one of the 
authorised forms adopted by the association. 

Diseount to Private Customers abroad. 

[London: 42. 213. 242. 263. 283; Brvssels: 16. 72. 140. 141. 180. 2(^2; 

Leipzig: 84. 120. 181. 185. 207. 217. 219. 273. 277. — Compare B. of C. 

Nos. 50—51. 73. 93—98. 101.] 

77. This Congress, convinced of the grave results which 
threaten the international book -trade if the practice is allowed to 
spread of giving discount to private customers, discount which 
in some cases is equal to that which booksellers are entitled 
to, passes a resolution to the effect that the publishers and book- 
sellers, whether syndicates, associations, or individual traders, 
shall be urged to do their utmost to nip in the bud this practice, 
which would inevitably become a serious danger to international 
commerce in books. 

« 
The Fourth International Publishers' Congress. 

[London: 276. 286; Paris: 213. 225; Brussels: 33. 189; Leipzig: 155. 156. 
294. 362. 366. 376. 377. — Compare B. of C. Nos. 28. 55. 117.] 

78. The Fourth International Publishers' Congress, which is 
to take place in 1901, shall be held in Leipzig. 
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lOth to 13tii June, 1901. 



Joining of tlie Berne Convention by the United States of America* 

[Leipzig: 103. 134—138. 150. 156. 171. 178. 196. 211. 213. 224—226. 272. 278. 

284; Paris: 19. 97. 190. 201. 224; Brnssels: 32; London: 103. 193. 282.— 

Compare B. of C. Nos. 21. 70. 71. 87—91. 100. 103. 106. 106. 108.] 

79. The Congress resolves to have its transactions on the 
Copyright conditions between the United States of America and 
the European States put into the form of a memorandum by the 
Permanent Bureau. This memorandum is to be laid before the 
American and European Governments in the name of the Congress. 
The American pubUshers are requested to present it to the Typo- 
graphic Union. 

80. The Congress expresses the earnest hope that the United 
States win shortly join the Berne Convention, and further wishes 
that the amendment to the Law of March 3'^, 1891, proposed by 
the American Copyright League, which has for its object the 
better protection of foreign works, should become law at the 
earliest possible date. 

Relations of the Publishing -Trade to the Press. 
[Leipzig: 139. 141. 157—159.] 

81. The Publishers' Congress expresses the wish that the Per- 
manent Bureau should put itself into communication with Journa- 
listic Unions and Press Syndicates, for the purpose of studying 
the general question of the relations between Publishers and the 
Daily Press. 

Territorial Subdivision of Musical Copyright* 

[Leipzig: 93. 119. 128. 142. 162. 164; Brussels: 17. 142. 183. 202; London: 
43. 190. 270. — Compare R. of C. No. 52.] 

In all cases where the original pubHsher, having held an un- 
divided copyright, afterwards divides that right, assigning portions 
of it to one or more foreign countries, it shall be incumbent 
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82. On the original publisher in the country of origin to print 
on all copies issued by him after the subdivision of the right the 
names and addresses of each foreign publisher who has acquired 
a copyright interest in the publication in any other foreign country. 

83. On the purchasers of those interests to notify by adver- 
tisement, in a newspaper fixed upon by law or by a Corporation 
of their respective countries, the fact that they have acquired 
such interests with full particulars of the publication affected and 
the date when they acquired the interest. 

84. And no action at law shall be commenced by the pur- 
chaser of those rights in respect of any importation of copies 
from the country of the original publisher which has taken place 
prior to the date when such advertisement has actually appeared. 

Prosecution by Law of Piracies of Copyright Music. 
[Leipzig: U6. 165. 169.] 

85. The Congress expresses the wish that in those countries 
in which according to the Law or the Police Regulations the sale 
of reprints of Copyright Music by Street Vendors is almost un- 
punishable, the proper steps will be taken to suppress such ille- 
gal sale. 

Resolutions of Section C for tlie Music -Trade. 
[Lelpzlgrs 188. 194. 266. 267. 275. 276. 293.— Compare B. of C. Nos. 102. IH.] 

86. On the wish of Section C for the Music -Trade the Con- 
gress decides, not only to take formal notice of the resolutions 
of this Section, but, wherever possible, to vote upon them as 
upon other matters of the Congress. 

Desirability of a Literary Convention between Holland and 

Germany, and tlie Joining of the Berne Conyention by Holland 

and those other Countries still not parties to it. 

[Leipzig: 103. lU. 150—156. 170—178. 195. 211. 213. 224—226. 272. 278. 284; 
Paris: 19. 97. 190. 201. 224: Brussels: 32; London: 103. 193. 282.— Com- 
pare B. of C. No.s. 21. 70. 71. 79. 80. 91. 100. 103. IOq. 108.] 

87. A report should be drawn up in French, containing the 
statement of Mr. Miihlbrecht on "Holland's Attitude towards the 
German Copyright-Law in connection with the Berne Convention" 
and the proceedings and decisions of the Congress. This report 
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to be signed by all the Associations whose representatives have 
taken part in the Congress. 

88. That a printed copy be sent to the Bureau of the Berne 
Convention to be reprinted in its journal "Le Droit d'Auteur". 
Copies also to be sent to the Governments of those States who 
have joined the Berne Convention, as well as to the Governments 
of those States whose participation is considered desirable, with 
the request that they will use their efforts and influence to pro- 
mote the aim in view in their respective spheres of activity. 
Further copies to be sent to suitable individuals, with the request 
that they should use their best efforts also in their own spheres 
of influence. 

89. That the Permanent Bureau be requested to take in hand 
the carrying out of this resolution. 

90. It is unanimously agreed that although the different reso- 
lutions for obtaining the cohesion of new countries to the Berne 
Convention are expressed in different terms, it should be left to 
the organisation entrusted with the carrying out of the resolutions 
of the Congress to choose the construction, as well as the means, 
which it considers the best adapted to the attainment of the end 
in view. 

The Right of Translation. 

(Leipzig: 103. 177. 198; Paris: 18. 60. 179. 199. 222; Brussels: 30; London: 
169. — CompareB. of CNos. 21. 70. 71. 79. 80. 87—90. 100. 103. 105. 108.] 

91. The Publishers' Congress, being convinced that intellec- 
tual works should enjoy the most extensive protection, is of 
opinion that the right of translation should in all countries be 
reserved to the author of the original work, according to the 
limits determined by the Berne Convention. That the Permanent 
Bureau of the Congress should, in agreement with the various 
Publishers' Associations, endeavour to obtain the revision of those 
international conventions whose regulations are contrary to the 
above resolution. 

Removal of Duty on Books. 

[Leipzig: 100. 179. 202; Paris: 19. 109. 195. 209. 224; Brussels: 32.— Compare 

B. of C. No. 22.] 

92. The Congress decides that the National Associations should 
take all possible steps with the authorities in question in the 
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various countries in order to remove the duty on books where it 
already exists and to prevent it wherever it may be threatened. 

€ommoii Understanding among Music-Dealers: Published Frice^ 
Translation of Price, Discount. 

[Leiprig: 84. 120. 181. 185. 207. 208. 217. 219. 273. 277; Brussels: 16. 72. 140. 
141. 180. 202; London: 42. 213. 242. 263. 283.— Compare B. of C. Nos. 50. 

51. 73. 77. 101.1 

The Congress expresses the following wishes for the attain- 
ment of general rules for the international trade amongst music- 
dealers. 

93. That the published price fixed by the publisher should 
be the basis to be observed in the sale of music copies and for 
the discount system customary in each individual country for the 
sale to the public. 

94. That an understanding amongst music -dealers in each 
country should be aimed at concerning the variation of the 
published price according to the foreign rate of exchange and 
that it would be expedient to combine with music -publishers of 
those countries where a foreign rate of exchange exists. 

95. That the custom which still prevails in certain countries 
of printing too high a price upon music copies — fatal from a 
business point of view — should if possible be abolished, as it 
raises the entire discount system to an unnatural extent. 

96. That the rules for the sale to the public in every coimtry 
should be drawn up by elected associations and communicated 
to the music-dealers' associations of the other countries with the 
request that these regulations should be observed. 

97. That an approximate uniformity in the highest discount 
for the public in the various countries should be aimed at. 

98. That every open offer of discount to the public should cease. 

Appropriation of Copyright Music by the Manufacturers of 

Mechanical Instruments. 

[Leipzig: 191. 209.] 

99. The Congress expresses the wish: 

That it is desirable by means of National Legislation and by 
Liternational Treaties to extend copyright privileges so as to 
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protect the copyright owner against manufacturers of interchange- 
able cylinders, sheets, rolls, bands, and discs containing repro- 
ductions of copyright musical compositions, in connection ynih 
or for use in mechanical instruments- 



Austria-Hungary and the Berne Convention. 

[Leipzlgr: 103. 134. 150—156. 170—178. 195—201. 211. 213—216. 224—226. 

272. 278. 284; Paris: 19. 97. 190. 201. 224; Brussels: 32; London: 103. 193. 

282.— Compare B. of C. Nos. 21. 70. 71. 79. 80. 87—91. 103. 105. lOS.] 

100. The Fourth International Publishers' Congress commis- 
sions the Permanent Bureau to take suitable steps with the Imperial 
Austrian and the Royal Hungarian Government, in order to induce 
the Monarchy to join the Berne Convention for the protection of 
literature and art, as soon as possible. 

Maintenance of the Published Price. 

[Leipzig: 84. 120. 181. 185. 207. 217. 219. 273. 277; Brussels: 16. 72. 140. 
141. 180. 202; London: 42. 213. 242. 263. 283.— Compare B. of C: Nos. 50. 

51. 73. 77. 93—98.] 

101. The Congress declares: 

That the question of a retail bookselling trade, carried on by 
educated men and extending to the smallest towns of all countries, 
is a vital one for the publishing trade, and not less so for authors 
and the public. 

That as an extensive and productive retail trade is not only 
the most effectual but also the cheapest channel for a great part 
of the bookselling trade, the abolition, or at anyrate the limita- 
tion of discount to customers implies only an apparent increase 
of price to the public. 

That the only feasible means of maintaining and advancing 
such a book-trade is the maintenance of the published price fixed 
by the publisher. 

That in the general interest the booksellers of all countries 
should carefully follow and promote the movement towards thei 
obligatory maintenance of the published price which is on foot 
almost everywhere, and that the Booksellers' Unions should reci- 
procally support each other in making the published price of the 
publisher valid from one country to another. 
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International Understanding between Husie-Publishers and 

Husic-Dealers. 

[Leipxigr: 189. 194. 266. 267. 275. 276. 293. — Compare B. of €.: Nos. 86. 114.] 

102. The Congress agrees with the report of Hofrat Dr. von 
Hase on the founding of an international understanding among 
Music-PubUshers and Music-Dealers and resolves that this report 
shall be placed before the next Session of the International Publi- 
shers' Congress for discussion. 

Russia and the Berne €onyention. 

[Leipzig:: 103. 134. 150—156. 170—178. 195—202. 211—213. 224—226. 272— 
273. 278—280. 284; Paris: 19. 97. 190. 201. 224; Brussels: 32; London: 103. 
193. 282.— Compare B.of C: Nos. 21. 70. 71. 79. 80. 87—91. 100. 105. 108.] 

103. The Fourth International Publishers' Congress decides 
to lay the Minutes of the discussion of the Russian Copyright 
scheme, and its relation to the Berne Convention, before the Russian 
Government for consideration, and before the other Governments 
for their notice, by means of the Permanent Bureau. 

Delivery on Sale or Return. 

(Leipzig: 81. 219. 220. 260. 280. 283; Brussels: 16. 59. 157. 174. 199; Lon- 
don: 42.— Compare B.ofC.: 33.] 

104. The Congress resolves that the Permanent Bureau shall 
make inquiries in the various countries as to the conditions ob- 
taining there of the sale -or -return system and that of shipment 
against orders, and shall lay the result before the next International 
Publishers' Congress. 

Participation in the Berne Convention. 

[Leipzig: 103. 134. 150-156. 170—178. 195—202. 211—213. 224—226. 272— 
273. 278—280. 284; Paris: 19. 97. 190. 201. 224; Brussels: 32; London: 103. 
193. 282.— Compare B. of C: Nos. 21. 70. 71. 79. 80. 87—91. 100. 103. 108.] 

105. The Congress resolves, that the Permanent Bureau be 
authorised to petition the various Governments that: 

Whenever a good opportunity is offered, and especially in 
making new commercial treaties with such countries as have 
not yet joined the Berne Convention, their participation should 
be insisted upon. 
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Internatioiial Equiyalenee in the Protection of Authors' and 
Publishers' Rights. 
[Leipzig: 224. 226. 285.] 

106. The Congress resolves, that the Permanent Bureau be 
authorised to petition the various Governments that: 

In the passing of future laws an international similarity in the 
regulations of Authors' and Publishers' Rights should as far as 
possible be aspired to. 

Authors' and Publishers' Rights of Works of Art and 

Photographs. 

[Leipzig: 01. 92. 114. 224. 226. 285; Paris: 19. 90. 184. 185. 211. 224; 
Brussels: 31; London: 78. 279.— Compare B. of C.t Nos. 19. 20. 61. 62. 108.] 

107. The Congress resolves, that the Permanent Bureau be 
authorised to petition the various Governments that: 

That the regulations as to Authors' and Publishers' Rights in 
Educational Works and Photographs, according to the modern 
development of technical processes and legal standards, be altered 
and adjusted by the legislature as early as possible. 

Copyright in the United States of America. 

[Leipzigr: 91. 92. 101. 103. 114. 134—138. 150—156. 226. 285; Paris: 19. 90. 

184. 185. 211. 224; Brussels: 31; London: 78. 279.— Compare B.of €.: 

Nos. 19—21. 61. 62. 70. 71. 79. 80. 87—91. 100. 103. 105. 107.] 

108. The Congress begs Mr. Putnam to use his influence with 
the Copyright League to bring about the inclusion in the scheme 
of the new law to be laid before the governing body of America 
a clause whereby the Reservation of Copyright is either done away 
with or simplified, or, if this result cannot be attained, whereby 
it is permitted to print such Reservation of Rights on the backs 
of artistic prints. 

Technical Libraries of the Publishing-Trade. 

[Lelprigr: 78. 121. 263. 285; Paris: 18. 38. 175. 204. 222; Brnssels: 16. 29. 

84. 129. 165. 174. 183. 199. 205; London: 41. 43. 53. 278.— Compare B. of C: 

Nos. 7—9. 53. 56—58.] 

The Congress resolves: 

109. That it is desirable that Special Libraries should be 
founded in all countries by publishers' and booksellers' associations, 
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who should collect works bearmg upon the book-trade and allied 
industries, more especially those of their own country. 

110. That it is desirable that the catalogues of the Special 
Libraries of the book-trade associations should be printed in all 
countries on the system already employed by Germany, France 
and Holland, and that there should be an exchange of catalogues 
between such libraries. 

111. That it is desirable that the Special Libraries of the book- 
trade should exchange their works on some loan system, for their 
mutual benefit and advantage. 

112. That the Permanent Bureau be requested to adopt these 
three points, and to report on them to the next Congress. 

Means of carrying out the Resolutions 109 — 112. 

A. The Permanent Bureau of the Publishers' Congress shall 
endeavour to induce the chief publishers' and booksellers' 
associations of such countries as have an independent book- 
trade, but do not yet possess public Special Libraries for 
the printing and kindred industries, to found such institu- 
tions for the history and furtherance of the book-trade, 
and to explain, by means of the printed catalogues of 
existing Special Libraries, the kind of printed matter and 
documents to be collected. 

B. The Permanent Bureau shall request the committees of 
already existing Special Libraries: 

(a) To exchange their catalogues, and to send copies to 
such foreign associations as may be intending to form 
libraries of the kind. 

(b) To offer, as far as is practicable, duplicate copies in the 
first instance to the Special Libraries of other countries, 
and before all to those associations to the national 
department of which they belong. 

(c) To give national Special Libraries the first offer in the 
event of any specimens of important publications of 
their country being for sale. 

C. The Permanent Bureau shall send the indices of all com- 
pleted catalogues to those associations which have not yet 
printed theirs, in order that the libraries may follow, as 
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far as may be consistent with the peculiarities of their na- 
tional book-trade, and their greater or lesser field for col- 
lection, a certain uniform system. 

D. The Permanent Bureau shall endeavour to promote the aim 
of the institution of Special Libraries — i. e. a national, 
classified bibliography of the book -trade — by requesting 
the committee of every Special Library to draw up, as 
early as possible, a written list of those special works 
bearing upon the book -trade of their country which have 
not as yet been acquired by them, with information as to 
where they are to be found, or where they are found 
mentioned, and to forward a list of such foreign works to 
the national Special Libraries of those countries. 

E. The Permanent Bureau expresses the wish that the Special 
Libraries should organise branch exhibitions of books, pam- 
phlets, etc. in their keeping, if possible in historical and 
systematic order, for the personal inspection of the mem- 
bers at those places where International Publishers' Con- 
gresses are held, similar to those shown at the association 
meetings of the several countries. 

F. The Permanent Bureau, in forwarding these suggestions, 
should request the directors of Special Libraries to give 
supplementary instructions as to the use by foreign col- 
leagues of such libraries through any arrangement that 
may be made between them as to the mutual loan of their 
respective volumes. 

International Bureau in Berne.— The International Commission. 

[Leipzig: 105. 121. 226—259. 267. 276. 288—293. 304; London: 183. 270.— 
Compare B. of C. Nos. 67—69. 102. 114. 115.] * 

113. The Congress resolves unanimously 

(a) to establish a Permanent Bureau which shall work under 
the direction of an International Commission, and have 
its seat in Berne. 

(b) The Congress begs Mr. Henri Morel to take over the 
organisation of this Bureau till the election of a General 
Secretary. (See p. 59, art. VI, § 2.— p. 60, art. X.) 
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(c) The Congress requests the International Commission, 
acting on the principles laid down in the scheme of 
Section B, to organise the material arrangement and 
working management of the Permanent Bureau. (See 
pp. 236-238.) 



The following is the definite form of the 

n.eg'ula/tioii^ 

for the carrying out of the Resolutions of the Congress. 

Adopted at a Meeting held by the Executive Conmiittee on 
June 14*^», 1901, at the Hotel Bristol in Berlin. 



I. 

International Commission. 

Art. I. The Congress decides to form an International Com- 
mission, to be composed of the Presidents of the previous Sessions 
of the Congress and of one representative of every nation not 
represented in this way which took part in the last Session of 
the Congress and agrees to this scheme of organisation. 

Mr. Ferdinand Brunetiere, Member of the French Academy 
and of the Congress, is an Honorary Member of the International 
Commission, with the right of voting, according to a resolution 
of the Fourth Session of the Congress. 

Art. II. The International Commission is to be directed by 
the President of the last Session, and if this be not feasible, then 
by the President of the last Session but one. 

Art. III. An Executive Committee is to be nominated by the 
♦International Commission, which shall be entrusted with the task 
of carrying out the resolutions passed by the Congress at its 
various Sessions. 

n. 

The Executive Committee. 
Art. IV. The Executive Committee of the International Com- 
mission consists of from four to six regular Members, who are 
chosen at each Session of the Congress from its previous Presidents. 
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Messrs. Ferdinand Brunetiere and Henri Morel are also Honorary 
Members of this Committee, with the right to vote. (Compare 
p. 57, No. 113, b.— p. 60, art. X.— p. 61, R. of C. No. 115.) 

The Executive Committee shall be directed by the President 
of the International Commission. 

If a Member of this Committee should be debarred from 
exercising his functions, the Publishers' Association to which he 
belongs shall choose another Member to replace him till the next 
Session of the Congress. 

Art. V. To expedite matters the Executive Committee will 
be assisted by a Permanent Bureau. 

The Meetings of the Committee shall be held at the seat of 
the Permanent Bureau; they will only take place in case of 
absolute necessity, or on the demand of at least two of its Members. 

m. 

The Permanent Bureau. 

Art. VI. The Permanent Bureau acts under the control of 
the Executive Committee, which settles its arrangement and work; 
its seat shall be in Berne. The management of the Bureau shall 
be attended to by a General Secretary nominated by the Executive 
Committee (Compare p. 60, art. X). 

Art. Vn. The Permanent Bureau is entrusted with the carry- 
ing out of the resolutions of the Congress. 

Among others its duties shall be as follows: 

(a) It translates the explanatory memoranda and the papers 
to be sent to the various Governments into German, 
English and French and forwards them to their destina- 
tions. These memoranda and petitions must be signed 
by the President of the Executive Committee or his 
representative. 

Correspondence will be maintained, according to cir- 
cumstances, in German, English or French. 

(b) The Permanent Bureau will press upon the PTiblishers* 
Associations of all countries the carrying out of the 
resolutions of the Congress. 

(c) It will keep the archives of the International Commission, 
and "will have printed all papers necessary for the carry- 
ing out of the resolutions of the Congress. 
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(d) It shall draw up a report on its proceedings and finances, 

which shall be submitted annually for the approbation 

of the Executive Committee. 

Art. VIII. The working expenses of the Permanent Bureau 

shall be covered by means of contributions, the amount of which 

shall be fixed by the Executive Committee within the maximum 

decided upon by each Association; these contributions to be 

collected by the Permanent Bureau. 

Any funds left over from the amount collected by the Perma- 
nent Bureau during its first working year shall be set aside to 
form a reserve fund, to be controlled by the Executive Committee. 

IV. 

Regulations for the Transition Stage. 

Art. IX. In order to meet the first working expenses of the 
Permanent Bureau a call will be made on the fund instituted by 
the German, Austrian and Swiss publishers, placed at the disposal 
of the Executive Committee. 

Nevertheless the countries w^hich have organised the former 
Congresses have already undertaken to refund their share of this 
guaranteed fund yearly. 

It is understood that all countiies represented at the Congress 
can cooperate in such contribution. 

Art. X. Mr. Henri Morel, Director of the International Bureau 
for the Protection of Intellectual Property in Berne and Member 
of the Publishers* Congress, declares himself willing in the latter 
capacity, and honoris cat(say to undertake the organisation of the 
Permanent Bureau until a General Secretary has been nominated 
as per Article VI. (Compare p. 57, R. of C. No. 113, b. — p. 59, 
art. VI, § 2.) 



Resolution of Section C for the Music -Trade on the 
Permanent Bureau. 

[Leipzig: 105. 121. 188. 194. 266. 267. 275. 276. 293.— Compare B. of C. 

Nos. 86. 102. 113.] 

114. Section C resolves to join in the erection of a Permanent 
Bureau of the Publishers' Congresses in Berne according to the 
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general scheme of organisation adopted by Section B in its Session 
of June 13*^, 1901. (Compare this scheme of organisation, 
pp. 236—238, and the definite wording on pp. 58 — 60.) 

Honorary Membership of Mr. F. Brunetiere, of Paris. 
[Leipzig: 291.— Compare B. of C: No. 113.] 

115. The Congress resolves, that Mr. Brunetiere be elected 
Honorary Member of j,he Congress, as well as of the International 
Commission and of the Executive Committee, with a vote. 

Title of the International Publishers' Congress. 
[Leipzig^: 293.] 

116. The Congress resolves to retain its title of "International 
Publishers' Congress" unaltered in the future, but to member the 
several Sessions thereof separately (so, for instance, "International 
Publishers' Congress, Fourth Session, Leipzig, 1901"). 

Fifth Session of the International Publishers' Congress. 

[Leipzig: 155. 156. 294. 362. 366. 374. 376; Paris: 213. 225; Bmssels: 33. 189; 
London: 276. 286.— Compare B. of €•: Nos. 28. 55. 78.] 

117. The next Session of the International Publishers' Con- 
gress is to be held in the year 1904 in the town of Milan. 
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First Plenary Session. 

Monday, June 10*^, 1901. 



The Congress is opened in the Buchhandlerhaus at 9. 20 a. m. 
by the President, Mr. Albert Brockhaus, of Leipzig. 

The President: Gentlemen! In the name of the Organising 
Committee, in the name of the Borsenverein of Oerman 
Booksellers, in the name of all German publishers, I bid you 
heartily welcome to the centre of the German Book -Trade. 
(Applause.) 

I need scarcely, to you, mention the tasks which Congresses 
in general, and a Publishers' Congress in particular, have set 
before them. 

The serious and friendly discussions of the Congresses bring 
the world at large social and political advantages, and scienti- 
fic and practical advancement of many kinds. I need only 
remind you of the Paris Congress which we have to thank for 
the introduction of the metric system, of the Congress which 
led to the Berne Convention for the Protection of Intellectual 
Property, of the yearly Congresses of scientific associations, 
and of the Peace Conference at The Hague. For too long a 
time, indeed, have publishers — traders in the noblest of all 
wares, that of the human intellect cast in an actual and 
tangible form — neglected to form a creative power from their 
united forces, which would obtain a legitimate influence over 
custom and legislation, and the realisation of their ideal and 
practical demands on the intellectual market of the world. 

That with goodwill on all sides great tasks can be perform- 
ed has already been shown by our former Congresses. The 
exhaustive order of the day of the present Congress shows, 

Bbpobt. O 
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however, that as regards Authors' and Publishers' Rights, as 
well as the routine of the Book -Trade, many an important 
matter can and must still be settled. — 

For certain reasons we have this time adopted a di\dsion 
of the Congress into two Sections, instead of three as liitherto, 
and hope by this course to lighten our labours. We would 
ask you, if you have not already done so, to enter your names 
either for Section A, Authors' and Publishers' Rights, or for 
Section B, administrative and purely technical questions of 
the Book-Trade. We have also instituted a tliird Section C for 
the Music-Trade, which is peculiarly fitted for the attainment of 
an international agreement, and which agreement we hope will 
be arrived at by its means. We believe that a further exten- 
sion of the Congress would lead to the institution of a fourth 
Section for the Art -Trade, of which the legal and trade con- 
ditions wnll need regulating during the next few years, not 
only in Germany, but in the whole civilised world, with due 
regard to epoch-making modern inventions and new legal 
standards. — 

It is our great pleasure to welcome such a numerous 
assembly as has not been seen at any former Publishers' 
Congress. Nearly 400 members are announced for the Congress, 
against 215 in London, 138 in Brussels, and 200 in Paris. 
But we are far from ascribing this fact to any greater attraction 
offered by Germany and Leipzig. It is rather because no country 
in the world possesses so extensive a pubUshing-trade as Ger- 
many, Austria and Switzerland, nor so strict an organisation 
of the book -trade, as is to be found in the Borsenverein of 
German Booksellers. 

Delighted as we are to see our invitation so generally 
accepted by our own countrymen, wt look upon the presence 
among us of representatives of nearly every civilised State as 
a special honour. Members have been announced from Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Canada, China, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great-Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. — 
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Particularly numerous are the associations that are repre- 
sented in our labours by special delegates. You will find the 
names of the associations, delegates and members in the lists 
of members handed to you. 

In the naming of Honorary Presidents, the Organising 
Conmiittee has forestalled their election by you. The Committee 
begs you to assent to these elections, feeling quite sure that 
no better choice could have been made. They are the eminent 
Presidents of the Brussels and London Congresses, Messrs. 
£mile Bruylant, former President of the 11"^ International 
Publishers' Congress, John Murray, former President of the 
Publishers' Association, President of the III''* International 
Publishers' Congress whose name is well kno>vn the whole 
world over, and Kommerzienrat Carl Engelhorn, until lately First 
President of the Borsenverein of German Booksellers in Leipzig. — 

Would that we could have had the pleasure of welcoming, 
before all, among our Honorary Presidents, a genius that 
towers above us all, the most kindly of colleagues, our revered 
Georges Masson. I shall later on ask you, in his honour, to rise 
from your seats. In his place we have called upon the senior 
partner of the well-known firm of Hachette & Co., Mr. Ken^ 
Fouret, President of the Cercle de la Librairie, President of 
the Syndicate of Publishers. 

Gentlemen and dear French Colleagues, before proceeding 
further, I have a duty to perform — the speaking of a few 
words to the memory of our late eminent colleague, Mr. Georges 
Masson, former President of the Cercle de la Librairie in Paris 
and President of the Paris Chamber of Commerce. Gifted with 
an exceptional intellect, he not only carried out all the duties 
of his special province, but took upon himself the difficult task 
of studying and arriving at a thorough understanding of the 
book-trade of the -whole world. We saw, during his presidency 
of the First Publishers' Congress, to what point he had suc- 
ceeded in comprehending the vital conditions in the relations 
of publisher and retailer. Not long ago in London he expressed 
to me his lively pleasure at being able to revisit Leipzig, a 
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town which formed an important link in his youthful career 
as publisher, a town which he not only always held in affec- 
tionate memory, but of which he recollected the smallest 
details. 

Providence has decreed that we should not have the honour 
and pleasure of seeing him among us once more. We can 
only regret this, and deplore the loss of our distinguished 
former President, one of our most illustrious colleagues, a 
man of extraordinary ability, and a sincere friend. (General 
applause.) 

In memory of the deceased, I will beg you. Gentlemen, to 
rise from your seats. (The Assembly rises.) 

It is in his place that we have asked Mr. Fouret to be so 
kind as to make one of our Honorary Presidents. — 

To show what an important place the Book -Trade holds 
in the commerce of Leipzig, we have requested the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce also to accept the Honorary 
Presidentship. Kommerzienrat Zweiniger has kindly comphed 
with our wish. 

In thanking all these Honourable Members for their assent 
to their election, I beg especially to tender my acknowledg- 
ments to the honoured Head of this town. High Burgomaster 
Justizrat Dr. TrondUn. 

Though the town of Leipzig may not be in a position to 
rival the capitals in which we have till now held our sittings, 
yet is it, for the whole world; one of the centres of our 
trade. And the International Publishers' Congress, in offering 
the Honorary Presidentship to Leipzig's High Burgomaster, has 
only performed one of the pleasant duties of brotherly inter- 
course. — 

We are specially flattered to be able to welcome at our 
opening meeting a considerable number of honorary guests, 
representatives of intellectual Leipzig: His Magnificence the 
Rector of the University, and the Deans of the four faculties. 
His Excellency the President of the Supreme Court of the 
Empire and the Attorney - General , the heads of the military, 
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imperial, royal and municipal authorities, the Presidents of the 
city delegates, and the Chamber of Commerce, the consuls of 
those countries where the previous congresses were held, and 
other distinguished gentlemen, whom we see before us in the 
two front rows. (Loud applause.) 

I now ask whether any of the Honorary Presidents, honorary 
guests or delegates wish to speak. — 

Dr. Trondlin, Justizrat, High Burgomaster of Leipzig: 
Gentlemen! I will begin by fulfilling the pleasant duty of 
thanking you for the honolir which, in appointing me Honorary 
President, your Organising Committee has done me, an honour 
which I hope you are prepared to confirm. In my capacity 
then of Honorary President, I venture to acquit myself of the 
commission with which the Town Council has entrusted me of 
welcoming the Fourth International Publishers' Congress to 
Leipzig. 

Gentlemen! We feel honoured that the Fourth International 
Publishers' Congress should be held in our town, that we have 
the pleasure of welcoming those who are not only, as has been 
already said, traders in the noblest of all wares, that of the 
human intellect, but who I tliink we may consider those by 
whose means the Uterary output of the whole world finds ex- 
pression. They are especially closely connected i^dth us, as 
already stated, in that Leipzig has long been the centre of the 
German Book -Trade. 

Gentlemen! In thus bidding you welcome I am using no 
empty phrase, but am merely recognising the fact that the 
historical development of bur town inclines, nay compels, us to 
show honour to the pubUshing- trade. In the year 1892 we 
iwrere already able to celebrate the Fourth Centennial Jubilee 
of the German Booksellers' Fair. Thus the connection between 
the German publishing -trade and the town of Leipzig has 
existed for more than 400 years. As the book and printing- 
trades, with all their dependent industries, have increased in 
power, importance and authority, so have their relations to 
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our town become closer and more intimate, and it is repeatedly 
brought home to us that Leipzig, except for its commerce and 
its university, owes its prosperity almost entirely to the German 
Book-Trade. It will therefore be clear to you that, in view 
of this connection, we appreciate the efforts of the International 
PubUshers' Congress, and that we imderstand and take an 
interest in the questions placed before it for discussion. Here 
it is not a question of business interests only, but, as we 
began by saying, of matters which are of the most vital 
importance to the intellectual welfare of all civiUsed nations, 
of a realm that, unaffected by national, religious and other 
differences, is independent of outside circumstances and re- 
mains at peace no matter what conditions may arise. 

Besides these, there is one special point of interest attaching 
to the present Congress. We have been told that the question 
will this time be discussed of establishing some means by 
which the resolutions arrived at by this Congress may be made 
of permanent effect and value. It may be shown that the 
strict organisation of the German Book -Trade as it exists 
here is a pattern to be followed by International Congresses. 
In any case, we may hope that in future a Permanent Bureau 
will insure the carrj'ing out of the resolutions passed at Con- 
gresses, and that the connection of the Congress with our 
town will not end here, but will enjoy a longer existence. 
Thi^s is our earnest desire in bidding you all heartily welcome. 
However, I will not further detain you, but only repeat that 
we are honoured and gratified by your presence, and close 
with the sincere hope that your labours may be as successful 
as you yourselves are welcome! (Loud applause.) 

Zweiniger, Rommerzienrat , President of the Leipzig 
Chamber of Commerce: Gentlemen of the Fourth International 
PubUshers' Congress! I must first thank you for the great 
honour you have done me and the Leipzig Chamber of Com- 
merce in electing me an Honorary President. I would then, 
in the name of the Leipzig Chamber of Commerce, bid you 
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heartily welcome to Leipzig, while expressing the hope that 
the labours of your Congress may be highly successful. I 
need scarcely tell you that the Leipzig Chamber of Commerce 
takes the greatest interest in all organisations concerned" in 
the promotion of the book-trade, a trade which is of such im- 
portance to Leipzig. Is not the President of your Congress, 
Mr. Albert Brockhaus, one of its most valuable and energetic 
members? 

We therefore hail with pleasure the choice of Leipzig, the 
central and classical site of the German Book -Trade, as the 
place of assembly of your Congress. We fancy we see in that 
fact an acknowledgment of its standing, its importance and 
its achievements in the domain of the publishing and book- 
trades, as well as a promotion of its own interests. 

The importance of the regular tasks of your Congresses, 
such as the institution of common rules and regulations on 
technical commercial points in the publishing and book-trades, 
and also of the better protection of the rights of authors and 
pubhshers of hterary and artistic productions, which is every- 
where so desirable, cannot well be over-estimated; but there 
are other matters of general importance and inestimable value 
to the world at large, which are undoubtedly advanced by your 
Congresses. They enable the most prominent and important 
representatives of that great intellectual power, the Literature 
and Press of all civiUsed nations, to come into friendly con- 
tact, to learn to know and esteem each other, and thus to 
conduce to the peace of the world. They also afford an op- 
portunity of discussing the merits of literary and artistic pro- 
ductions as intellectual food for the people. 

An important and long programme lies before your Con- 
gress. May you arrive at conclusions satisfactory to you all, 
may your labours produce results which will be beneficial to 
your profession and to the world at large, and may the Ses- 
sion of your Congress in Leipzig prove a glorious episode in 
the history of the German and international pubUshing-trade 
(Loud applause.) 
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The President: We now proceed to the first item on the 
order of the day, the election of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Plenary Sessions. 

Your Presidents propose the following Honourable Members: 
For to-day'^s Plenary Session: 

Henri Morel, Director of the International Bureau for 

the Protection of Intellectual Property, of Berne, and 

G. Haven Putnam, Secretary to the American Pub- 

hshers' Copyright League, of New York. 

I ask you if you are satisfied with the choice of these 

gentlemen ? (Consent.) 

That is the case. I ask these two Honourable Members, if 
they accept their election, to take the seats reserved for them. 
I announce that they have accepted. 

Further the following Vice-Presidents are proposed: 
for Tuesday: 

Frederick Macmillan, President of the Publishers' Asso- 
ciation, of London, and Ferdinand Brunetifere, Membre 
de r Academic Fran9aise, President du Syndicat de 
la Presse Periodique, Vice-President du Premier 
Congres des flditeurs, Directeur de la "Revue des 
Deux Mondes", of Paris (Applause); 
for Wednesday: 

Auguste Durand, President de la Chambre Syndicale du 
Commerce de Musique, of Paris, and Commendatore 
Emiho Treves, of Milan (Applause); 
for the last day: 

Jules Hetzel, former President du Cercle de la librairie, 

of Paris, and Guillaume Zech-Du Biez, President du 

Cercle Beige de la Librairie, of Braine-le-Comte. 

(Applause.) 

Has anyone any other suggestions to make? — That is not 

the case. I therefore announce with pleasure the unanimous 

election of these Honourable Members as Vice-Presidents. (Bravo!) 

We now come to the election of the Presidents and 

Vice-Presidents of the Sections. 
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We propose the following Honourable Members as Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents for Section A: 

Ollendorff, Credner and Morang for the first day; 
Cornelis-Lebfegue, Credner and Dr. Hoepli for the second 

day; 
Bailly-Baillifere, of Madrid, Credner and Nygaard for the 

third day; 
Bailiifere, of Paris, Seemann and Belinfante for the fourth 
day; 
for Section B: 

Heinemann, Keinicke and Mainguet for the first day; 
Bonnier, Keinicke and Heath for the second day; 
Sijthoff, Keinicke and Hagenip for the third day; 
Layus, Keinicke and Weissenbruch for the last day; 
for Section C: 

Clayton, Dr. von Hase and Durand for the first day; 
Tito Kicordi, Dr. von Hase and Bessel for the second day; 
Wood, Dr. von Hase and Enoch for the third day; 
Junne, Dr. von Hase and Wasiljeff for the last day. 
(Consent.) 
Gentlemen! You have heard the suggestions for the busi- 
ness management of our affairs in the three Sections. I ask 
those Honourable Members who wish to raise any objections to 
do so now. — No one, I may therefore conclude that all the 
proposals are accepted and that all these Honourable Members 
are unanimously elected, as I may also state that they all 
accept their election. 

We now pass on to the "Report on the Carrying out 
of the Resolutions passed at the former three Inter- 
national Congresses". 

You each have a copy of the reports, either in German, 
French or English, which are now to be discussed. The writer 
of each report will naturally read it in the language in which 
it was drawn up. You are requested to follow these reports 
"by means of your own copy, either in the original language 
or in translation, as may be most convenient to you. 
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Before I now give the word to Mr. Layus, allow me a short 
explanation as to the reading and discussion of the reports 
in the Plenary Sessions. 

I beg the German members to address themselves to the 
German Section-Presidents for information as to the manner of 
discussion of the reports in the Sections and in the Plenary 
Session, while I will here give a short elucidation in French 
for the benefit of the foreigners, who have been accustomed 
to see the discussions held in the Imigue (bplonmtique. 

As regards the arrangement of the Congress, we have had 
two Congresses held in the French language. But, in face of 
the difficulty of finding everywhere a sufficiently large number 
of participators well versed in the language of diplomacy, one 
began in London to substitute for it the language of the 
country. We will therefore beg Professor Rothlisberger and 
Mr. Payn to give us in the Plenary Sessions quite short epi- 
tomes in French and English of those reports in diflerent 
languages which may seem to me necessary for subsequent 
discussion. And I beg the Honourable Members to request 
the translation if it should seem to them necessary. 

For the Sections we are fortunate enough to have the 
assistance of our interpreting colleagues, a list of whom 
you will find in the pamphlet containing the reports. 

The resolutions passed by the three Sections will be 
printed in three languages, and distributed at the next day's 
Plenarj' Session. 

The proceedings of each Section ^ill be read in German 
at the Plenary Session at the time of the discussion of the 
different questions. 

The reports will only be read at the special meetings of 
the Sections, but the readers of reports and their seconders 
are requested to inaugurate the discussion at the Plenary Session 
by a statement of their general points of view. — 

Gentlemen! Called into being by the initiative of France, 
the International Publishers' Congresses have done their best, 
in three sessions, to facilitate friendly relations between various 
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nations. They have decided on more work than it has been 
found possible, so far, to cany out. For this reason this Congress 
will institute a Pennanent Bureau, which for the present will 
have its seat in Leipzig. The nature of this work you will 
see from the reports which will now be made to you from 
France, England, Belgium and Germany. 

Before requesting Mr. Lucien Lay us, who will make his 
report to you for France on the results of the Congresses at 
Paris (1896), at Brussels (1897), and London (1899), from the 
French point of view, to address you, allow me to make a remark. 

I would propose to you to enter on the discussion after the 
reading of each report, leaving out subjects which, like the 
Permanent Biu-eau, are treated of separately in reports devoted 
to those questions. 

Lucien Lay us, of Paris, former Secretary of the Board 
of the Cercle de la Librairie, Chief Secretary of the Inter- 
national Publishers' Congress in Paris and in Brussels: 

Eeport on the Results of the Congresses at Paris (1896), 
at Brussels (1897), and London (1899), from the French 

point of view. 

The Organising Committee of the Congress at Leipzig has 
done us the honour of entrusting us with the presentation of a 
report on the w^ork of the former Sessions of the International 
Publishers' Congress, and on the results of these Congresses 
with respect to France. 

One must not misunderstand the part the Congresses have 
to play, nor expect them to remedy all evils. Their field of 
action is naturally limited in proportion to the means at their 
disposal for carrying out their resolutions. This wise and 
prudent point of view has been adopted by all those who have 
taken upon themselves the task of organising the meetings of 
our Congresses in various countries. 

It is thanks to this attitude that it is to-day evident that 
the International Publishers' Congress has given and will con- 
tinue to give practical and fruitful results. 
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Some of the wishes which have been expressed are, to 
speak truth, suggestions neither admitting of immediate sanction, 
nor allowing of any particular form of action. Publishers 
should always be actuated by such wishes in the carrjing on 
of their own business, as also in the management of the syn- 
dical groupings to which they belong. 

Other decisions that have been come to furnish those con- 
cerned with solutions of questions under discussion relating to 
professional matters; these decisions, adopted by the majority 
after examination and discussion, will easily and natiu-ally 
become in the future rules to the parties concerned. 

Finally some wishes touched on questions of great impor- 
tance, the solutions of which lie entirely with the public 
authorities; they necessitate all manner of apphcations, not 
only to national administrations, but also to foreign govern- 
ments. The realisation of these wishes will be especially slow 
and difficult on account of the number and importance of the 
factors that will be involved. The organisers of the future 
Sessions of the Publishers' Congress must continue to do all 
in their power to insure the attainment of their wishes. 

We will successively examine the different kinds of work 
performed by the Congresses in the methodical order which has 
served up till now for their classification: 

Technical questions — Questions of Literary and Art Copy- 
right — Legal and Administrative questions. 

After stating the resolutions that have been adopted, we 
will give the solutions they have received and the results by 
which they have been followed, and finally we will point out, 
if there be occasion, the course to be pursued for the settle- 
ment of those questions at present under discussion. 

Technical Questions. 
Legal Deposition of Copies. 

The Paris Congress first discussed a motion put forward 
by me (R. of C. 1 — 5) to the effect that henceforward the 
publisher should be obliged to make the legal deposition, which 
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according to the majority of the laws on this subject devolves 
on the printer. This suggestion was adopted unanimously with 
the exception of the votes of the two delegates of the Borsen- 
verein. The Congress deemed it advisable, on the suggestion 
of Mr. Pietro Vallardi, to add a rider to the effect that the legal 
deposition, reduced to the simplest formalities, should not affect 
the protection of the work, and that the neglect of these for- 
mahties should not be followed by the forfeiture of the Copyright. 
In order to give more weight to the wishes expressed con- 
cerning the reform of legal deposition, the President of the 
Cercle de la Librairie thought it advisable to submit them for 
approval to the two syndicates interested, the Chambre Syndi- 
cale des Imprimeurs Typographes and the Syndicat de la Presse 
Periodique, who expressed their entire agreement. He then 
added to the thus sanctioned resolution the text of analogous 
resolutions passed by the International Literary Congresses 
of Anvers in 1894, and of Berne in 1896 on the report of Mr. 
Layus, and by the Congress of Master-Printers of France, in 
Lyons in 1894, and in Marseilles in 1895, on the report of 
Mr. Henri Belin. The papers containing these resolutions were 
transmitted to the Minister of the Interior and to the Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. 

Subsequently the Syndicate of literary and art societies for 
the protection of intellectual property, with the President of 
the Cercle de la Librairie as their President, passed a reso- 
lution of a similar nature on the report of their Chief Secre- 
tary, Mr. Sauvel. 

The Brussels Congress confirmed (R. of C. 39) the vote of 
the Paris Congress, and the London Congress, on the proposal 
of Mr. Edward Marston, expressed (R. of C. 72) the opinion that 
the question of the guaranty of Copyright should be left 
separate from that of legal deposition: this opinion is merely 
the repetition in different wording of the principle stated in 
clause 5 of the resolution of the Paris Congress. 

Though, in spite of these resolutions, the obligation of legal 
deposition has not yet been transferred in France to the pubhsher. 
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it is none the less true that the steps taken have resulted 
in calling the attention of the public authorities to the irregula- 
rities of the legal deposition. An order issued by the Minister 
of the Interior in the Journal Officiel of the 16*** December, 1899, 
threatens printers with the penalties inflicted by the law of the 
29**^ July, 1881. A circular of the Minister of the Interior of 
the date of the 6*** January, 1900, enjoins the Prefects to re- 
mind printers of the terms of the law and to see that they were 
adhered to. 

Application of the Metric System in the 
Specification of Sizes. 

The motion brought before the Paris Congress (R. of C. 6) by 
Mr. Leon Gruel to the effect that in Ubrary or booksellers' 
catalogues, the actual mention of sizes should always be accom- 
panied by a description of tie volumes based on the metric 
system was unanimously agreed to. In its turn the Brussels 
Congress voted (R. of C. 29) that in every booksellers' advertise- 
ment and in catalogues, the designation of the sizes should 
always be accompanied by that of the dimensions of the book 
in centimetres; that the fu-st figures should indicate the height, 
and the second the breadth, of the uncut volume; that tliis in- 
formation should not be accompanied by any term used for 
describing sizes of paper. 

These motions were brought to the notice of the Publishers' 
Syndicates and the Minister of Commerce, but were followed 
by no result. It is deeply to be regretted that this useful 
reform has not been put into practice by any publisher or 
bookseller. We nevertheless firmly believe that it will be 
introduced. 

Methodical Classification of Library and 
Booksellers' Catalogues. 

The Paris Congress, on the report of Mr. Zeeh-Du Biez, voted 
unanimously for the adoption of the fust clause of a suggestion 
(R. of C. 7 — 9) for tlje general use in libraries of methodically 
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classified catalogues. The second clause of the suggestion, in 
which the Congress recommended the adoption of a method of 
classification based on the metric system, received all but four 
votes. Finally the Congress rejected the third clause of the 
motion, namely, the proposal that publishers in all countries 
should collaborate for the "Repertoire bibliographique univer- 
seF'; but it recommended pubhshing-firms to work for the for- 
mation of national bibliographies, which should eventually serve 
as a basis for the compilation of a imiversal bibliography. 

The Brussels Congress, on the report of Mr. Le Soudier, 
upheld (R. of C. 34) these motions. It furthermore approved and 
recommended the following classification: (1) alphabetical index; 
(2) systematic index according to subjects ; (3) alphabetical in- 
dices by means of stock words, with mention of author's name 
and of the title in short. 

Finally, on the report of Mr. Wilhelm Miiller, the London Con- 
gress, summarising these desiderata, resolved (R. of C. 56 — 68) : 

1. That it is desirable that periodical national bibliographies 
should be published in every country. 

2. That these bibliographies should be published in a uni- 
form manner; that care should be taken to reproduce the exact 
wording of the title-page in each heading; that it must contain 
no abbreviations or references ; and that it must have a classify- 
ing sign, to be adopted later, to indicate the contents and aim 
of the work noticed. 

3. That the separate headings should be so arranged that 
they may be easily utilised as a reference catalogue by detach- 
ing the headings in the bibliography. 

French publishers have determined to introduce reforms 
based on systematic classification. Furthermore, at the instance 
of the French section of the International Institute of Bibho- 
graphy, an office was founded, known as the Bureau Biblio- 
graphique Frangais. This institution responds in all respects 
to the wishes formulated by the PubUshers' Congresses, and 
especially as regards titles and indices, with the wishes of 
the London Congress. 
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Further be it observed that in August, 1900, the Inter- 
national Congress for BibUography assembled in Paris, and 
examined into all the improvements that might be introduced 
in the science of bibUography. 

The Use of the Word "Edition". 

On the report of Mr. Adolphe Schleicher, the Brussels Con- 
gress, considering it advisable to put a stop to the confusion 
incurred by the use of the word "edition", brought forward 
a motion (R. of C. 30) to the effect that henceforth the term 
"edition" be only employed in the event of a modification 
being made either in the text or in the arrangement of the 
work, and that otherwise the word "tirage" should be used 
instead. 

There is only question here of advice given to publishers, 
and there should be no difficulty in realising this desideratum, 
thanks to the wiUingness of all. 

Responsibility in the event of the Loss 
of Manuscript. 

The Brussels Congress, acting on the suggestion of Mr. Char- 
les Peeters, decided (R. of C. 40—41) that: 

1. The pubUsher is in no way Uable for the loss of 
manuscripts, drawings, prints, plans etc. etc., which he has 
neither ordered nor accepted for publication and which were 
merely submitted for his consideration. 

2. In all other cases the habihty of the publisher, as well 
as of the printer, is adjusted according to the common law. 

Under these conditions any person reclaiming a manuscript 
or a drawing must prove that he has given it into the keeping 
of the publisher. 

Overplus in Publication. 

The Paris Congress unanimously approved (R. of C. 10) the 
report of Mr. Adolphe Schleicher on overplus, in pubUcation, and 
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expressed the wish that, in agreements between authors and 
publishers, there should be a special clause inserted dealing 
with the customary overplus. This wish was confirmed by the 
London Congress at the suggestion of Mr. Sidney S. Pajv^hng 
(R. of G. 63). The assent of these resolutions is formulated in 
article IX of the Memento des Usages entre Auteurs et fldi- 
teurs, drawn up by common accord by the delegates of pub- 
lishers and the delegates of the Societe des Gens de Lettres. 
This article recommends in the drawing up of agreements the 
introduction of clauses dealing with the fixing of the number 
of author's and press copies, and the manner in which the 
work is to be published. 

Regulation of Sale-or-Return Shipments. 

Mr. Ernest Vandeveld submitted to the Brussels Congress a 
report on the regulation of sale-or-retum shipments. The 
Congress decided (R. of C. 33) that when no particular agreement 
has been made between publisher and bookseller, in respect 
to sale-or-retum copies or unordered shipments, the payment 
without reserve of works received on sale-or-return or sent 
unordered, must be considered by the pubUsher in the light 
of payment for actual sales. 

There is no doubt that, where sales are concerned, the 
contract becomes vahd as soon as the seller's offer is accepted 
by the buyer. 

The bookseller who sends the publisher the price of the 
books sent on sale-or-return, cannot exempt himself from the 
regulations of the common law, since he has, by that very 
payment, sanctioned by his own free will the contract of sale, 
and thus renounced the advantages of a sale-or-return shipment. 

Newspaper Subscriptions. 

The Paris Congress did not discuss the conclusions arrived 
at by Mr. Henry Berger in his report on newspaper subscriptions, 
the author of the same not being able to attend the Congress, 
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and the latter not considering itself competent to deal with 
the matter. 

The examination of the question of the bookseller's position 
and lesponsibiUty with regard to newspaper subscriptions and 
periodical publications was suggested to the Brussels Congress 
by Mr. fimile Terquem, and the Congress was of the opinion 
(R. of C. 31) that, in the matter of newspaper subscriptions and 
periodical literature, the bookseller, in acting for a third party, 
has no other duty than that of transmitting the total amount 
of the subscription to the publisher. 

This regulation tends to prevent the bookseller, who is only 
an intermediary between the subscriber and the publisher, 
from being substituted for the latter, in so far as the respon- 
sibilities of the duties of publication are concerned. The 
bookseller acts in the case at issue merely by virtue of a 
commission given by the subscriber ; his responsibility in respect 
to the latter is determined by the terms of the commission 
and the rights of both parties are regulated by common law, 
in which are set forth the respective duties of consignor and 
consignee. 

The publisher of a work is therefore, according to this 
theory, alone responsible to the subscriber for the loss or 
damage of numbers of the publication. The Brussels Congress, 
anxious to reduce, if not the chances of loss, at any rate the 
likelihood of damage, advised (R. of C. 32) the pubhshers of 
papers and periodicals to adopt a safer method of packing. 

Replacement of Defective Parts. 

Mr. Paul Weissenbruch induced the Brussels Congress to 
adopt a resolution (R. of C. 42) recommending publishers to 
reserve after each edition a certain number of copies in sheets, 
plates, engravings, etc., etc., which would serve to meet the 
demand for replacement of sheets or plates either damaged or 
omitted, and especially in the case of *' editions de luxe". 

This is good and sound advice, and ^^ill be followed by 
all publishers who have their interests at heart. 
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Replacement of Copies. 

The Brussels Congress, at the instance of Mr. Oscar Schepens, 
expressed the desire (R. of C. 35) that the London Congress should 
occupy itself with the question whether publishers are com- 
pelled to replace the numbers of works in course of publication, 
in the event of the subscription being broken off through the 
death of the subscriber, or by any other cause beyond the 
control of the bookseller. We do not know what motives 
prevented this resolution being entered in the order of the day 
of the London Congress. 

Code of General Practice. 

The Brussels Congress transmitted (R. of C. 54) to the Pub- 
lishers' Syndicates a paper drawn up by a number of French 
publishers, and recommended them to estabUsh in every country 
the necessary Committees on the basis indicated in this note: 

1. To examine into the elements of a code of general 
practice in regard to the relations between authors and publi- 
shers. 2. To nominate later the delegates to be entrusted 
with a share in the work of a mixed international Committee 
which should occupy itself with the preparatory studies made 
in various countries. 

As a result of this resolution the French publishers assembled 
in 1898, and drew up a memorandum of the rules in use, and 
the points to be provided for in the relations between authors 
and publishers. This memorandum, containing 19 articles, 
was afterwards examined and discussed by a mixed Committee 
composed of authors and publishers; it was adopted by the 
Committee of the Societe des Gens de Lettres at the Meeting 
of July 5*\ 1898, and by the General Assembly of Publishers 
at the Meeting of July 7^^. The Board of Administration of 
the Cercle de la Librairie ratified it on July 22°**, 1898. 

The memorandum was presented, with a report by Mr. Max 
Leclerc to the London Congress, which expressed a wish that 
(R. of C. 64) the task of studying the rules in force in every 
country bearing on the relations between authors and pub- 
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Ushers should be entrusted to an international Committee, and 
that the whole should be submitted, along with an analytical 
summary, to the next Congress. 

Prohibition ofthe Abatement of the Published Price. 

The Brussels Congress, acting on the suggestion of Mr. Lyon- 
Claesen, expressed the wish (R. of C. 50, 51) that the syndicates of 
publishers and booksellers, helped by estabhshed organisations, 
and especially by the regulations of the Borsenverein of German 
Booksellers, in Leipzig, should elaborate professional regulations 
with a view to prohibiting the public advertisement and the sale 
under the published price, of all library works, artistic and 
musical publications, other than second-hand works or job-lots. 

The Congress further recommended the said syndicates to 
take aU possible steps to restore the published price of each 
and every pubhcation. 

This resolution was confirmed by the London Congress in 
a suggestion (R. of C. 77) submitted by Mr. Pietro Vallardi for the 
abolition of all trade allowance to private individuals, and a 
further suggestion (R. of C. 73) relating to the best means for 
maintaining the published price of books. 

French publishers have for many years been seriously con- 
cerned with the solution of this question — a vital one for our 
industry. A perfect understanding between the Publishers' 
Syndicate and the Chambre Syndieale des Libraires de France 
has made it possible to stop the depreciation of books, and 
to raise the selling price for the public, before raising it again 
to the full published price. 

(Minister von Metzsch-Reichenbach enters). 

The President (interrupting): Mr. Layus, allow me to 
interrupt you. 

Gentlemen! First among the Honorary Members I welcome 
His Excellency the Royal Saxon Minister for the Interior and 
of Foreign Affairs, HeiT von Metzsch-Reichenbach, who is kind 
enough to testify to the International Publishers' Congress, by 
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his presence, the interest taken by the Government of this 
country in our labours and our objects. 

The presence of this Honorary Member bears all the more 
significance, as the realisation of a large part of the labours of 
the Congress requires the goodwill of the Government. Let us 
hope that the Congresses will always perform such earnest and 
irreproachable work, that the Governments will readily assist 
us in the alteration of existing conventions or in the conclusion 
of new conunercial treaties. (Applause.) 

His Excellency von Metzsch-Reichenbach, Royal Saxon 
Minister for the Interior and of Foreign Affairs: 

Permit me, Mr. President, to express my thanks to you for 
the courteous words you have addressed to me and the Govern- 
ment and. Gentlemen, accept the same sincere thanks for your 
kind reception of those words. Allow me at the same time 
to assure you that 1 deem it an especial honour and a great 
pleasure to welcome in the name of the Government of this 
country, the International PubUshers' Congress at its first 
meeting on German soil. 

Gentlemen! The friendly feeling among nations, which is 
growing to such an extent in all departments, increases in 
proportion to the advance of civilisation, and the intellectual 
and commercial relations of nations and peoples. Although it 
cannot be overlooked that deeply-rooted differences still disturb 
the harmony in the relations of nations, and it cannot be denied 
that in many respects each country is endeavouring more than 
ever to assert its own national characteristics, there is yet 
evidence of a marked effort to promote common international 
interests in widely separated branches of public life. We may 
therefore confidently hope that with the mutual national sym- 
pathies generated by a common attempt to reach both ideal 
and practical goals, we shall gradually arrive at as perfect a 
development of our social and international relations as can 
be imagined in a peaceful evolution of general human society. 
(Loud applause.) 
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ll is specially pleasing to observe that, as in all branches 
of intellectual labour, in the. sphere of science and art, so 
especially in industrial trades, a mighty movement in commerce 
and progress animates and unites all civilised nations. 

As an evidence of this we have international competitions, 
among others, hke that one which, in the form of a great 
exhibition, was held by the French nation a year ago, at which 
all civihsed countries took part, besides other similar enter- 
prises of other nations, at which science and art, industry and 
agriculture — untrammelled by politics — vie without envy for 
the palm of victory. 

So too the professors and votaries of art are now joining 
hands in friendly international competitions, and everywhere 
a harmonious understanding of art and its ideals is manifest- 
ing itself. Further, if we recall with pride and pleasure the 
Session with which the "Association Litt^raire et Artistique 
Internationale" honoured us five years ago, I think I may claim 
that, judging by the successes since achieved by that inter- 
national action — an action which foimd its support in what 
has been called the Magna Charta of international intellectual 
labour, the Berne Convention — a convincing proof has been 
given of the great importance of the joint action of countries 
to defend their common interests in the most various depart- 
ments of public life. (Loud applause.) 

But if the results of the intellectual work which is pro- 
tected by the Association Litteraire are to be given to the 
world and made of general use, some organisation such as 
yours. Gentlemen, is required, which will undertake the distri- 
bution of this intellectual labour, and smoothe the way for 
its spread. 

This reciprocity, inevitable in its very nature, gives to your 
organisation. Gentlemen, the same great importance as that whose 
object and goal was the protection of intellectual property. 

We therefore welcome your meeting in our country with 
the same sympathy as we felt at the time for the Association 
Litteraire et Artistique Internationale. 
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It must be considered an especial honour that an assembly 
of such importance as yours should meet on German soil. The 
Government of this country, however, considers it no less an 
honour that you should have chosen for your present meeting 
this town, which, accustomed as it has been for centuries to 
have dealings with the subjects of all civilised countries, enjoys 
a certain international character through being a centre of the 
worid's commerce, the cradle of science and art, and more 
especially the metropolis of the German Book-Trade. 

So may the old traditions and reputation of this town of 
publishers and booksellers prove of powerful aid to this your 
Session, and may the objects and aims of your labours be 
advanced by the discussions on which you are about to enter. 

May your organisation thrive and prosper to the advantage 
of the whole world. With this wish I will close in once more 
bidding you heartly welcome. (Repeated loud applause.) 

Ren^ Fouret, President of the Cercle de la Librairie, 
President of the Syndicat des !fiditeurs, Honorary President of 
the Fourth International Pubhshers' Congress, of Paris; 

Your Excellency, Mr. President, Gentlemen! Five years 
ago, when our late lamented President, Georges Masson — to 
whose memory Mr. Brockhaus has just paid so moving a tri- 
bute, for which I beg to thank him with all my heart — when, 
as I said, Masson opened the First Publishers' Congress, he 
began by thanking two Ministers of the Government of the 
French Republic for having honoured that great occasion with 
their presence, thereby bestowing an ofQcial sanction on the 
happy initiative of the Cercle de la Librairie. In an animated 
and well-turned speech our President, inspired by the fairy- 
tale of your immortal countryman Grimm, spoke of the Minister 
of Commerce and the Minister of Public Education as the two 
"good fairies" who were come to attend the christening of the 
new-bom infant, and. to wish it all possible success. 

To-day I hope His Excellency the Minister of State will 
pardon me if I take the liberty of calUng him also a "good 
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fairy" for having consented to occupy the position of god- 
father to the Fourth International Publishers' Congress. (Loud 
applause.) 

The presence of Your Excellency is a convincing proof of 
the interest with which His Majesty the King of Saxony regards 
our profession, and shows that he remembers that his good 
town of Leipzig is the true metropolis of the German Book- 
Trade. (Applause.) 

In the name of France, in the name of the other nations 
so worthily represented here, in the name of the pubUshers 
of the whole world, I thank Your Excellency, and beg you 
at the same time to act as our ambassador with His Majesty, 
your sovereign, in conveying to him our most respectful thanks. 
(Loud applause.) 

The President: Mr. Lay us, I now beg you to continue 
your report. 

Lay us, of Paris (continues): 

Questions of Literary and Art Copyright 

Extracts. — Selections. — Fragments. 

On the report of Mr. Paul Delalain, with reference to the 
right of publishing extracts, the Paris Congress passed the 
following resolution (R. of C. 11 — 13): 

1. The Congress desires that every reproduction should, 
on principle, depend upon the authorisation of the holder of 
the author's rights. 

2. That from an international standpoint, the insertion of 
quite short extracts only should be permitted in the chresto- 
mathies published in other coimtries for educational pur- 
poses. 

3. That the quotations which are employed for the con- 
firmation of a special criticism of works or of a literary thesis 
should not be regarded as pirated. 
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These desiderata were transmitted by the Cercle de la 
Librairie to the Minister of Justice and to the . Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. They were, thanks to the energy shown by 
the French Government, included in the convention concluded 
by France with Costa-Rica . (law promulgated July 30*^, 1897) 
for the reciprocal guarantee of literary and art copyright, 
and in the conventions made with Guatemala (law promulgated 
November 11*'', 1897) and Ecuador (law promulgated November 
3'^ 1899). 

Reproduction of a Literary Work by means of a 
Public Reading. 

On the matter of the reproduction of a work by means of 
a pubhc reading the Paris Congress, after discussing the report 
of Mr. Joseph Bourdel, gave it as its opinion (R. of C. 14) that the 
reproduction of a literary work by means of a pubhc reading 
cannot take place without the consent of the parties concerned. 
However, this consent need not be obtained when the public 
reading is not a commercial undertaking, or when it is done 
with the object of criticism or instruction. 

This resolution was forwarded by the Cercle de la Librairie 
to the Ministers of Justice and Foreign Affairs. It has not 
met with any sanction. 

Publishers' Rights in the Publication of Letters. 

The Paris Congress, on the report submitted by Mr. Alexis 
Lahure, concerning publishers' rights in the publication of 
letters, resolved (R. of C. 15, 10)- 

1. That the Congress desires that the legislation of each 
country should declare that letters are to be regarded as literary 
-works and as such should have the benefit of the protection 
of the author's rights. 

2. That letters should only be published with the permission 
of both parties; i. e. of the heirs or legal successors in the 
case where the receiver undertakes the publication. 
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This resolution was transmitted to the Ministers for Foreign 
Affau^, with a request for diplomatic action ; no assent has been 
obtained on this point. 

Reproduction of Newspaper Articles. 

The question of the reproduction of newspaper articles, 
brought before the Paris Congress by Mr. Brunetifere, gave rise 
to the following resolution (R. of C. 17, 18): 

Except in the case of articles of poUtical discussion, news 
of the day and various facts, the reproduction of all kinds of 
newspaper articles or selections from periodical literature is 
prohibited, as it is in the case of feuilletons and novels, without 
the necessity for any special mention of rights reserved. The 
Congress further desires that a more precise definition may be 
arrived at as to what may be termed an article of political 
discussion and what news of the day. 

This question was submitted by Messrs. Osterrieth and Ba- 
taille to the International Congress of Literary and Art Copy- 
right held at Monaco in 1897, and resulted in the following 
resolution : 

(a) It is desirable that newspaper articles be protected like 
all other intellectual works, without its being necessary to 
state the reservation of rights. 

(b) Nevertheless newspaper articles must be granted the 
privilege of quotation to an extent proportionate with the ne- 
cessities of public discussion. 

(c) The reproduction of mere press information is pro- 
hibited when it assumes the character of unfair competition. 

The International Congress of Literary and Art Copyright 
held in 1900 at Paris at the Cercle de la Librairie, approved 
of this prohibition of the reproduction bearing the character 
of imfair competition. 

The resolution of the Publishers' Congress was transmitted 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, with a request for diplo- 
matic action. 
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In the conventions passed between France and Costa-Rica, 
Guatemala and Ecuador, article 8, which is identical in all 
three conventions, is drawn up as follows: 

Art. 8. — Articles inserted in periodical publications, the 
rights of which have not been expressly reserved, may be re- 
produced by all other publications of the same nature, provided 
that the title of the publication from which they have been 
copied is mentioned. 

It is to be observed with satisfaction that this question was 
made the subject of a special stipulation in the conventions 
concluded between France and the three Central and South 
American Republics. Nevertheless this stipulation does not 
entirely comply with the desiderata drawn up by the Con- 
gresses, since it mentions the necessity for a statement of the 
reservation of rights, whereas the Congresses wished to see 
newspaper articles protected in any and every case, without 
such mention being necessary. 

Piracy of Works of Art and Right of Reproduction. 
Copyright of Drawings ordered for Illustration. 

The London Congress, on the report of Mr. Lucien Layus, 
formed the following twofold resolution (R. of C. 61) that: 

1. The Congress of Pubhshers expresses the wish that all 
the coimtries of the Union should agree to recognise that the 
alienation of a work of art should not by itself carry with it 
the transfer of the right of reproduction. 

2. The Congress is of opinion that a drawing ordered by 
a publisher from an artist for the illustration of a pubUcation 
should remain the property of the pubUsher, unless otherwise 
stipulated. 

On the iSrst question the International Congresses of Lite- 
rary and Art Copyright in Paris (1889), Berne (1889), Lon- 
don (1890), Neuch&tel (1891), Milan (1892), Barcelona (1893), 
Dresden (1895), and Monaco (1897), are unanimous in demand- 
ing the generalisation of this principle, which is actually 
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approved by the majority of legislatures. The legislatures of 
Great Britain and of Columbia, and the law of France alone 
maintain the contrary principle. 

As to the second question, that of drawingg^ commissioned 
for illustration, there will be found drawn up in Article 17 of 
the memorandum the rules to be followed, and the points to 
be provided for in the relations between author and publisher. 

Copyright of Photographic Works. 

The question of copyright of photographs, and o* the pro- 
tection of photographic works, could not be thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the Paris Congress owing to the absence of Mr. Leon 
Vidal, the maker of the report on this question, and owing to 
the fact that photographers were not represented at the Con- 
gress. Mr. Vidal's proposition was therefore reduced, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Delalain, to the following resolution (R. of C. 
19, 20): 

1. The Congress desires that, no matter what the particular 
laws of the separate countries may be as regards photographs, 
everj' photograph included in a publication should enjoy the same 
duration of protection as is accorded to the said publication. 

2. That everj' photograph which the publisher has ordered 
for the illustration of any work, should become his property, 
so that he should possess the exclusive right of making use 
of the plate or of otherwise disposing of it, except in the case 
of mutual agreement Math the author of the work. 

These suggestions were transmitted to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs with a request for diplomatic action. 

It is well to recall that these resolutions were passed on 
the day following the assembling of the diplomatic conference 
in Paris in 1896, the labours of which resulted in the supple- 
mentary Act of May 4***, 1896, modifying some of the Articles of 
the Berne Convention of 1H86, and its "protocole de cl6ture"." 
The differences existing between the home legislatures of con- 
tracting countries rendered it impossible to satisfy the just 
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demands of the photographers, or to insure the protection of 
photographic works, except in the countries signatory to the 
Union, where the privileges of artistic works were granted 
them. The supplementary Act was not able to overcome this 
difficulty, but it constitutes nevertheless an improvement, since 
it allows photographic works to share in the benefits of inter- 
national protection in so far as each home legislature permits 
this to be done, and according to the protection accorded to 
similar national works by that legislature. 

From this it will be seen that an efficient international 
protection cannot be attained, until various reforms have been 
carried out in certain national legislatures. 

It is towards the reform of these legislatures that all eflforts 
must be now directed. 

Canadian Copyright. 

Mr. Daldy submitted to the London Congress a report con- 
cerning Canadian Copyright, and the relations existing between 
American and Canadian publishers. 

The Congress was of the opinion (R. of C. 65) that it is highly 
desirable, in the interests of British owners of copyright, and 
for the maintenance of the Berne Convention, that a satis- 
factory arrangement be arrived at with Canada with reference 
to copyright. 

This suggestion does not concern French pubUshers. 

Localised Editions. 

The Brussels Congress, having had its attention called by 
a report of Mr. WilUam Heinemann to the question of the locali- 
sation of authors' rights, decided (R. of C. 52) that the transfer 
of localised editions to certain countries carries with it, for the 
transferrer, the necessity of stating, in these specially authorised 
editions, the countries to which the sale is Umited. 

The Cercle de la Librairie submitted this question for exam- 
ination, on January 6*^, 1898, to the Syndicat des 
Societes litteraires et artistiques pour la protection de la 
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propri6te intellectuelle, which unanimously expressed its appro- 
val of the suggestion of the Brussels Congress. 

Exclusive Ownership of Titles. 

On a suggestion brought before the London Congress by 
Mr. Edward Bell, a wish was expressed (R. of C. 60) for the 
adoption of some method for the registration of all distinct 
titles which would carry with it the exclusive right of employ- 
ment so long as the copyright of the work lasts. 

This resolution was not followed by any result in France. 

Protection of Innovations. 
At the discussion on ihe reading of the report of Mr. 0. Forst, 
dealing with this question, at the Brussels Congress, the fol- 
lowing conclusions were arrived at (R. of C. 36, 37) : 

1. Starting with the consideration that the pubUsher should 
be protected, like every other manufacturer, in all things 
appertaining to the form or "get up" of his productions, the 
Congress expresses a wish: 

2. That a regulation for the protection of new form or 
"get up" in a pubUcation should be inserted in the law con- 
cerning the protection of industrial property. 

3. The Congress advises the various PubUshers' Associations 
in every country to aim at the realisation of this desire and 
later on to find ways and means to make this question an 
international one, as also that of literary and artistic copyright 

We cordially approve of clauses 1 and 3 (R. of C. 37) of 
this motion ; but as Frenchmen we cannot protest too strongly 
against the principle laid down in clause 2 (R. of C. 36), which 
merely tends to place innovations in the book-trade under the 
yoke of the law of 1806 relating to industrial property. 

The application of the laws which regulate manufacturing 
designs and patents would aggravate the present situation, for 
under those laws a publisher neglecting to comply in proper 
time with the prescribed formalities woidd be deprived of the 
benefit of the law, and divested of all his rights. 
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Everything considered, we should prefer (for him) the status 
quo resulting from the slackness of the law of 1793 which 
entrusted courts of judicature with the decisions of htigations. 

Mr. Joseph Bourdel, in his splendid report on this question, 
read before the London Congress, has carefully pointed out 
the dangers incurred by this imprudent course. 

The London Congress, in setting aside this criticisable sug- 
gestion, and Umiting itself to the expression of the wish (R. of 
C. 59) that the principle of the material ownership of innovations 
in form and model appearing in a publication should be formally 
recognised by the legislatures of the various countries, has 
acted wisely, and has employed a wording acceptable to pub- 
lishers in all countries. 

It has laid down the principle admitted by all, without 
suggesthig the attribution of a jurisdiction that would not be 
admitted by some. 

The London Congress finally suggested, on the proposal of 
Mr. D. C. Heath (R. of C. 6G), that the Organising Committee of the 
next Congress should be requested to sohcit from pubUshers of 
classical works a report on the need for a more efficient pro- 
tection for original ideas in connection with educational books. 

Legal and administrative Questions. 
Postal Convention of Vienna. 

The Paris Congress adopted without discussion the conclusions 
(R. of C. 26, 27) arrived at by Mr. Henry Berger in his report 
bearing on the Vienna Postal Convention, which regulates the 
intervention of the postal department in subscriptions to news- 
papers and periodical pubhcations; the Congress advised the 
non-adhering Governments to remain outside the Convention, 
and the adhering Governments to cease their subscriptions. 

The State lender-Secretary of the Post and Telegraph De- 
partment, on being made aware of this resolution, desired to 
express in a letter of January 14**^, 1897, addressed to the 
President of the Cercle de la Librairie that France had not 
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adhered to the Vienna Convention, and that the modification 
of regulations bearing on newspaper subscriptions, which had 
been in force for fifteen years, was out of the question. 

Payment of Printed Matter collected through the Post. 

As the result of a proposition made by Mr. Delachaux, the 
Brussels Congress requested (R. of C. 47, 48) the pubUshers' 
associations each to take proceedings, according to the postal 
administration of their countries, to obtain the privilege of 
sending printed matter through the post and having its pay- 
ment collected by that institution. 

It further charged the Bureau of the Congress with the 
opening of negotiations with a view to obtaining the inclusion 
of this reform in the code of rules of the International Postal 
Union. 

Thanks to the putting in force in France, since January 1*S 
1899, of the Acts of the International Postal Congress held in 
Washington in June, 1898, the improvements desired by the 
Congress were acquired from this time forward by a large 
number of countries comprised in the Postal Union. 

The maximum sum that can be collected on consignments 
(registered or value declared) was raised to 1000 frcs. for 
Austria, Belgium, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Egypt, Germany, 
Holland, Italy and the Italian offices of Erytlirea, Luxemburg, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. It remained fixed at 500 frcs. 
for the Danish West Indies, Denmark, Hungary, Portugal and 
Roumania. 

Registration of Printed Matter sent through the Post. 

The Brussels Congress, on the report of Mr. Lyon-Claesen, 
charged (R. of C. 45, 46) the various publishers' associations with 
making the necessary applications to their respective postal ad- 
ministrations for the obtaining of a reduced tariff for the postage 
of registered printed matter, based on the existing tariff for 
other registered parcels, which latter should be maintained. 
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It further desired the Bureau of the Congress to take similar 
steps with a view to obtaining hke reforms in the tariffs of 
the Postal Union. 

The French Government expressed its entire agreement 
with this resolution, and the law of December 21'*, 1897, reads 
as follows: 

Art. I. The tariff to be paid by the sender for the registra- 
tion of newspapers, printed matter, samples and business papers 
sent through the post in France and Algeria is fixed at 10 cen- 
times in addition to the ordinary postal rate respectively 
chargeable on these articles. 

The same law fixes the indemnity to be paid in the event 
of the loss of the consignment at 10 frs., and reduces the 
statute of Umitations in such cases to one year. 

Postal Parcels. 

The suggestions brought before the Paris Congress by 
Mr. Felix Alcan (R. of C. 23 — 25) for the admission of postal 
parcels weighing 5 kilos into countries that only accept parcels of 
3 kilos, and for the adoption of postal parcels by those coun- 
tries w^hich do not yet admit them, and finally for the exten- 
sion to 3 kilos of the weight of parcels containing printed 
matter for the whole Postal Union received the unanimous 
assent of the meeting. This resolution was transmitted to the 
Under-Secretary of State for Post and Telegraphs. 

The Brussels Congress confirmed the resolutions of the Paris 
Congress (R. of C. 44) with reference to postal parcels and printed 
matter, and requested the publishers' associations to make the 
necessary applications to their respective postal administrations 
for the obtaining of: 

1. The extension of postal parcels of 5 kilos to countries 
that only admit of parcels of 3 kilos. 

2. The extension of the system of postal parcels to those 
countries which do not yet admit of the same. 

3. The extension of the weight of parcels containing printed 
matter to 3 kilos for all countries contained in the Postal Union. 

BXPORT. 7 
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At the time of the International Postal Congress held in 
Paris in 1878, the French administration strongly insisted on 
the admission of a maximum weight of 3 kilos for parcels 
containing printed matter in the countries comprised in the 
Postal Union. Many foreign administrations, however, opposed 
all suggestion of change, fearing that the admission of such 
heavy parcels would interfere with the working of the postal 
service in its strictest sense. This reform cannot be attained 
except by means of an agreement come to by a new Inter- 
national Postal Congress; it is probable that this will not be 
effected, owing to the extensions made in the last few years 
in the rules directing the international parcels -post service, 
rendering such a course almost superfluous. 

We will examine into the improvements in the parcels-post 
ser\ace of France in the inland as well as in the international 
postal service. 

The conditions of the inland service are regulated by the 
law of September 5*^ 1897, as follows: 

— Admission of postal parcels of 5 and 10 kilos — tarifl*: 
for delivery at station fr. 1,25, and for house delivery fr. 1,50. 

There have been very many reforms in the international 
postal ser\ace, which are regulated by the following clauses 
given in the order of their promulgation. 

1. Decree of July 28*^ 1897— Tariff for postal parcels for Peru, 
Norway, German South-West Africa, British Guiana and Mexico. 

2. Decree of June 3'^, 189H, making public the convention 
concerning the transmission of postal parcels without declar- 
ation of value between France and Japan, signed at Tokio 
on February 22"**, 1898 (maximum weight, 5 kilos; — tariff 
4 frs. ; indemnity 15 and 25 frs.j. 

3. Decree of January 31"*, 1899, making public the con- 
vention relative to reforms in the parcels-post service between 
France and Switzerland, signed in Paris on November 15'^, 
1898 (maximum weight 10 kilos; tarift* 1,50; indemnity 40 frs.). 

4. Decree of April 1**, 1899 — Rates for postal parcels 
between France, Belgium, the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg and 
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Switzerland (maximum weight 10 kilos; tariff: for Belgium 1,40 
— for Luxemburg 1,20 — for Switzerland 1,50 — in addition to 
the usual postal charge of 10 centimes ; indemnity 40 frs.). 

5. Decree of December 9***, 1899, authorising the trans- 
mission of postal parcels between France and Russia by the 
Marseilles -Black Sea route under the same conditions as 
applied to the Belgium -Germany route. 

6. Decree of January 13*^ 1900, making pubUc the con- 
vention signed at Quito, on August 17*^ 1899, concerning the 
transmission of postal parcels without a declaration of value 
between France and Ecuador (maximum weight 5 kilos; tariff 
from 1,25 to 2,50 according to the route chosen; indemnity 
25 frs.). 

7. Decree of July 28*^, 1900 as to postal parcels for Brazil 
(maximum weight 3 kilos; tariff 4,50; indemnity 15 frs.). 

8. Decree of August 27*^ 1900, authorising the sending of 
postal parcels with declaration of value to Canea (Crete), to 
Russia via the Black Sea, and to the German post-offices at 
Beyrouth, Jaffa and Smyrna. 

9. From the 1*' January, 1901, admission of postal parcels 
without declaration of value for the French post-offices of 
Pekin, Tientsin, Cliefoo and Hankow (maximum weight 5 kilos; 
tariff frs. 5,10). 

10. Decree of February 12*^ 1901, modified by that of 
March 27'**, 1901, concerning the transmission of postal parcels 
between France and Montenegro (maximum weight 5 kilos; 
tariff 2 frs.). 

11. From March 1"*, 1901, admission of postal parcels ac- 
companied by declaration of value, up to 500 frs., for Por- 
tugal (insurance 20 centimes for everj^ 300 frs., or fraction of 
300 frs.). 

12. From April 1"*, 1901, admission of postal parcels with 
or without declaration of value, up to 500 frs., for Ceylon, the 
Straits and Hong-Kong (maximum weight 5 kilos; tariff 3,85 
to 4,85 ; insurance 20 centimes for every 300 frs. or fraction of 
300 frs.). 
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13. From June P**, 1901, admission of postal parcels with 
declaration of value up to 500 frs., for the French post-ofQces 
of Shanghai, the Azores, Madeira, Dutch Guiana, and Malta 
(insurance from 20 to 35 centimes for every 300 frs. or fraction 

of 300 frs.). 

Suppression of Duty on Intellectual Productions. 

The conclusions (R. of C. 22) of Mr. Le Soudier in his report 
proposing the formation of an international committee with the 
object of investigating the question of the suppression of duty 
as affecting intellectual productions were imanimously adopted 
by the Paris Congress. They were brought to the notice of 
the Ministers of Finance and Foreign Affairs, with a request 
for diplomatic action. This question was entered on the order 
of the day by the present Congress. 

Suppression of the Warrant "Judicatum Solvi". 

The Brussels Congress, referring to the wishes expressed by 
the Congresses of literary copyright, expressed a desire (R. of 
C. 38) on their part that the exercise of the rights of ownership 
recognised by the Berne Convention should be facilitated by 
the suppression of the security "Judicatum Solvi" exacted from 
foreigners in actions at law in which those rights are claimed. 

Following on the negotiations entered into between the 
French and Russian Governments, a law was promulgated on 
the 31"* of March, 1899, sanctioning the convention agreed to 
between these countries, with reference to the exemption of 
Frenchmen in Russia and Russians in France from the security 
"Judicatum Solvi". 

Technical Schools and Classes. 

As the result of a report presented by Mr. Ernest Vandeveld, 
the Brussels Congress expressed the wish (R. of C. 43) that 
schools and special courses of training for clerks in the book- 
trade should be established in publishing centres, at the initia- 
tive and under the direction of the publishers' associations. 
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Mr. Felix Baranger presented a report to the London Con- 
gress which arrived at the same conclusion. 

These wishes are now on the highway to realisation. On 
the 16*** January, 1901, the Association amicale des Commis- 
libraires Frangais was founded in Paris, which has included in 
its programme the propagation of professional instruction by 
means of lectures and visits to institutions. Many of these 
lectures and visits have already taken place. 

But since there exist in Paris a number of very well or- 
ganised special schools and courses of technical training for 
printers, stationers and book-binders, we feel confident that the 
wishes of the Congress on this point will some day be reaUsed. 

International Intelligence Offices. 

After carefully considering the report of Mr. Le Soudier, the 
Brussels Congress, recognising the services that could be render- 
ed by committees organised against insolvent debtors — com- 
mittees charged with the centrahsation in each country of 
information which they would exchange among themselves for 
the benefit of the participating publishers — decided (R. of C. 49) 
that the question should be entered on the order of the day 
of the next Congress. 

As a result of this decision, Mr. Bielefeld obtained the 
following resolution from the London Congress (R. of C. 74 — 76) : 

1. The Congress deems it advisable to have solvency lists 
with the names of all retail booksellers drawn up in all coun- 
tries where the book-trade is sufficiently organised. These Usts 
are to be in the style of those pubhshed by the German Pub- 
lishers' Association, but, of course, particularly adapted to the 
wants and requirements of each country. 

2. Provided that the formalities of law in each country be 
not violated, one copy of these hsts shall be exchanged between 
the PubUshers' Associations in the various countries, in order 
to enable their presidents or managers to give their members 
all required information about foreign booksellers. 
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3. Unless this exchange of lists can he carried into effect, 
the presidents or managers of existing Puhhshers' Associations 
he requested to answer, or to have answered hy a memher, 
all inquiries ahout hooksellers in their country, provided that 
such inquiries he made on the part of inquiry offices and on 
one of the authorised forms adopted by the association. 

French law and legislation render such an organisation 
difficult of realisation, seeing that the public prosecutor has 
often stepped in to suppress, and in some cases even to prose- 
cute similar organisations. Nevertheless it will prove very 
useful for French puhhshers and booksellers to have at their 
disposal an adequate intelligence system; the establishment of 
such a system is highly desirable, provided it can be done in 
an unassailable legal form. 

Exchange of Documents between Publishers' 
Syndicates. 

The Brussels Congress (R. of C. 53) exhorted the puhhshers' 
sjTidicates to pass over to each other the statutes, regulations, 
and in fact all documents issued or to be issued concerning 
the professions of publisher and bookseller, the organisation 
of schools and professional training-courses, and the endowment 
of institutions for the benefit of employes. 

In order to facilitate this exchange, the International Com- 
mittee pubhshed, under the auspices of the Cercle de la 
Librairie, a complete Ust of the puhhshers' syndicates and 
associations, of booksellers, and of periodical htterature. This 
hst, pubhshed on January !■*, 1898, contains an enimieration 
of the offices of these syndicates ; it was forwarded at the time 
to all presidents of syndicates. 

The Cercle de la Librairie also forwarded to each one of 
the foreign syndicates a complete collection of all the docu- 
ments referring to its foundation, organisation, and the work 
performed by the different professional branches which make 
up the Cercle. 
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Participation in the Bern.e Convention. 

The Paris Congress studied (R. of C. 21) the contingency of a 
common international action of book-trade syndicates, with a 
view to urging compliance with the terms of the Beme Con- 
vention, a question brought forward by Mr. Tallichet. It was 
decided on the proposal of Messrs. Brockhaus and Templier 
that the different publishers' associations should come to an 
agreement with the object of studying and investigating the 
proper steps for urging compliance with the Convention. 

The London Congress replied in its turn to the question 
raised by Mr. Otto Miihlbrecht referring to the participation 
of all governments in the Beme Convention, by passing the 
following resolution (R. of C. 70, 71): 

1. The Congress desires that a Memorial shall be drawn 
up in the French language, containing the reports on this 
subject and the preliminary negotiations and resolutions of the 
Congress, such Memorial to be signed by all the corporations 
sending delegates to the Third Congress, one hundred copies 
of which Memorial are to be printed. 

2. A printed copy of the Memorial to be sent to the office 
of the Beme Convention for pubhcation in the official organ 
of the same, the "Droit d'Auteur". Copies also to be sent 
to the Governments participating in the Beme Convention, and 
also to those Governments whose participation in the Beme 
Convention is desirable, pohtely requesting such Governments 
to give the subject serious consideration. The remaining copies 
to be sent to prominent individuals, with the request to use 
their efforts and influence to promote the aim in view in their 
respective spheres of activity. 

The Cercle de la Librairie did not wait for the London 
Congress in order to insure the execution of the decree with 
which it had been entrusted. It first transmitted the decision 
of the Paris Congress to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, with 
a request for diplomatic action, and afterwards it was enabled, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Henri Morel, Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau for the Protection of Intellectual Property at 
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Berne, to amass all the documents necessary to make their 
action profitable. 

Furthermore the Cercle de la Librairie has met with able 
support from the Syndicat des Societes pour la Protection de la 
Propriete Intellectuelle, which has made a special study of this 
question, and which aims principally at making international 
conventions agree in text with that of the Berne Convention. 

The solution of the question of compliance to the Berne 
Convention \^ill require many years of effort and labour. It 
is, as a matter of fact, impossible to achieve, at the first essay, 
great results in a case of such international importance, owing 
to the wide differences that exist in national legislatures. 
Russia, for instance, would not tliink of granting to foreigners 
a protection she does not extend to her own subjects. There 
is therefore the double difficulty to be overcome, first of 
directing all efforts to the unification of national legislation 
as regards essential principles, and secondly of obtaining the 
compliance by other countries with the terms of the Berne 
Convention, and in default of such unreserved compliance, at 
any rate the establishment of conventions by one country uith 
another which will pave the way for the final adhesion. 

In some countries, as in Russia and Holland, opinion is 
divided, some considering compliance advisable, while others 
are desirous of maintaining the status quo. We will not en- 
large further on this question, which will be found treated at 
length, in all its branches, in the excellent report of Mr. Otto 
Miihlbrecht on Holland (see "Papers to be read", pp. 35 — 48), 
and in the report by Mr. Blaiek on Russia (see Supplement to 
"Papers to be read", pp. 1 — 4). 

Since the meeting of the Paris Congress France has insured 
for her subjects the benefit of special conventions made with 
the Central and South American Republics. Conventions for 
the reciprocal guarantee of literary copyright were signed by 
France with Costa-Rica, (law promulgated July 30*S 1897), ^ith 
Guatemala (law promulgated November 11*^, 1897), and with 
Ecuador (law promulgated November 3'^ 1899). 
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A convention was furthermore concluded in Montevideo, 
on January 11*^, 1899, between the Argentine RepubUc, BoUvia, 
Brazil, Chih, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay for the guarantee 
of literary and art copyright. France, which had agreed to 
the principle of this convention, has decided that it shall take 
full and entire effect as regards the Argentine Republic (decree 
of August 17*^, 1897), and Paraguay (decree of May 24*^, 1900). 

Permanent Bureau. 

The London Congress, before closing its Session, passed 
the following resolutions (R. of C. 67—69) : 

1. The Congress desires that a Provisional Bureau be created 
by each Congress to carry out the resolutions of the present 
and previous sessions, under the authority of its Organising 
Committee. 

2. That this bureau shaU remain in activity until the meeting 
of the next Congress, when the Organising Committee of the 
Congress shall receive the papers and documents of the bureau, 
and be responsible, on its part, for the erection and proper 
organisation of a new Permanent Bureau for the next two years; 

3. That the maintenance of this Bureau shall be eifected 
by pro rata contributions from each national association. 

The Congress accepted the principle of this resolution, 
and decided that a commission be formed to elaborate the 
details of the proposal. The nomination of this committee 
shall be entrusted to the Organising Committee of the present 
Congress, which will report on it to the different associations. 

Our colleague, the maker of the report for England, will 
render account of the work performed by the Permanent Bureau, 
and of the transference of its powers to the Organising Com- 
mittee of the Leipzig Congress. 

Though the classification of questions has been done over 
again by the Organising Committee of the present Congress, 
we have thought it better to adhere to the old system of classi- 
fication, since it is the same we have made use of in the 
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preparation and discussion of the questions into which we 
have had to enquire. 

But we speak in the name of the Cercle de la Lihrairie in 
congratulating the Organising Committee on having taken the 
initiative in the formation of a special new section exclusively 
concerned with music-publishing. The Commission has hereby 
shown that no branch of the pubUshing-trade is to be neglected, 
and that it is equally solicitous for the interests of the book- 
trade, the periodical press and the music-trade. 

May we be permitted in conclusion to express our con- 
fidence in the success that awaits the work of the Leipzig 
Congress, w^hich we feel sure will prove a worthy successor 
to those which have preceded it, and to pubUcly express our 
admiration of the perfect method and great ability displayed 
in its preparation by its President, Mr. Albert Brockhaus, and 
his devoted collaborators. (Loud cheers.) — 

The President: Does anyone wish to reply on this report? 
— That does not appear to be the case. I therefore close the 
discussion and declare — if I am not contradicted— -the report 
to be unanimously accepted. 

I thank Mr. Layus heartily for his interesting report, which 
I will include in the documents of the Permanent Bureau. 

I pass the word to Mr. Vandeveld for Iiis report. 

Ernest Vandeveld, General Secretary of the Second In- 
ternational Publishers' Congress, at Brussels, reads his "Report 
on the Carrying out in Belgium of the Resolutions 
passed at the Publishers' Congresses". 

It seems to me that the resolutions which were passed at 
the preceding Congresses may be arranged in three quite 
distinct classes: 

1. Resolutions whose carrying out is exclusively a matter 
for the private initiative of the publishers. 

2. Resolutions whose carrying out involve the action of the 
associations in the administrative department 
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3. Resolutions for which the sanction of the legislature is 
required. 

It is not our business to study the first two classes and in 
any case I could only refer to my report at the London Congress. 
I shall only examine into the resolution which necessitated the 
action of the Cercle Beige de la Librairie on the national soil, 
from a legislative point of view. I think, however, that it is 
ad\asable also to refer to the resolutions which had already 
been passed by Belgian legislation or which were impracticable 
by reason of this same legislation. 

I. The Paris Congress. 
Legal Deposition (R. of C. 1, 2, 3). 

Legal deposition existed in Belgium until 1886. It was 
abolished by the law of march 22°^, 1886, by the terms of 
which the author's copyright is recognised by the mere fact of 
the publication of a work. All the administrative formahties 
were given up and the author's rights are fully guaranteed from 
the moment when the work is issued. 

Registration only remained necessary in the case of post- 
humous works, in order to decide the date on which the 50 years 
copyright allowed to the holders conunences. 

The Right to Publish Extracts (R. of C. 11, 12, 13). 

This question is determined by the Belgian law above men- 
tioned. Article 13 of the Belgian law reads: "The copyright 
does not exclude the right to make quotations when they are 
intended for criticism, polemics or instruction." It is to be 
noticed that the word "extracts" does not appear, but is tacitly 
imphed, as the Belgian legislative desire that one should have 
the right to quote, and even to reproduce entire passages, 
provided that this is not done with the object of pirating, 
but to instruct or to criticise. Quotations may therefore be 
either short or extensive and the law prescribes no limits in 
this respect. 
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Concerning the Reproduction of. a Literary Work 
by means of a Public Lecture (R. of C. 14). 

This question is also decided by the Belgian law, which 
says in its first article: "The author of an artistic or literarj' 
work has the sole right to reproduce it or to authorise its 
reproduction in any manner and in any form whatever." The 
lecture is incontestably one form of reproduction. 

I would likewise remark that the question was raised at 
the time the law was debated, in reference to the right of 
putting musical works on the stage. A member of Parhament 
having asked whether the word "production" (representation) 
was sufficiently fer-reaching to include the reading of a hterary 
work, the Government replied in the affirmative without raising 
any protest. Here is judicial sanction for the above-cited legal 
provision. 

On Publishers' Rights with regard to the Publi- 
cation of Letters (R. of C. 15, 16). 

This point is not settled by the Belgian law. However, 
authors agree that, as far as writings of literary value are 
concerned, they come under the rules laid down by the 
copyright law. Such is the doctrine contained in the Belgian 
Pandects. 

On the Reproduction of Newspaper Articles 
(R. of C. 17, 18). 

The Belgian law is very progressive and inspired with 
very broad views with regard to the necessity of popularising 
ideas, and is in absolute opposition to this resolution. There- 
fore, as this has a restrictive tendency, the Belgian law has an 
extended provision ; in its article 14, it says: "Every newspaper 
can reproduce an article pubUshed in another journal on con- 
dition that its source is stated, so long as no special mention 
is attached to the article in question stating that reproduction 
is prohibited." The discussions which this article has excited 
prove the anxiety of the legislator to secure the greatest pos- 
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sible dissemination of communications made through the medium 
of the press. 

It will seem that Belgian legislation is in perfect harmony 
with the principles sanctioned by the Berne Convention, and 
more especially with the new wording of the 7'** article modified 
by the additional act of May 4**», 1896. This article is actually 
worded as follows: 

''Feuilletons , including novels which are published in the 
newspapers or periodicals of a country belonging to the Union, 
cannot be reproduced either in the original or in translation, 
in the other countries, without the authorisation of the authors 
or of their assigns. 

''This holds good also for the other articles of newspapers 
or other periodicals, when the authors and editors have ex- 
pressly declared in the newspapers or periodicals in which they 
have been pubhshed, that reproduction is prohibited. In the 
case of periodicals it is sufficient if the prohibition is made in 
a general way at the head of each number. 

"In default of a prohibition, the reproduction is permissible 
on condition that the source is stated. 

"In no case can the prohibition apply to articles on political 
discussion, on the news of the day or on general facts." 

11. The Brussels Congress. 

The Protection of New Forms (R. of C. 36, 37). 

This question will be more fully discussed later a propos 
of the resolution passed by the London Congress. 

The Suppression of the Warrant "Judicatum Solvi" 

(R. of C. 38). 

When the Brussels Congress, at our suggestion, agreed to 
include this discussion in its programme, we were ignorant 
of the fact that negotiations were proceeding between the 
governments of different countries for the practical realisation 
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of the wishes which had been repeatedly expressed by the 
Literary Congresses. As I had the honour of stating in my 
report at the London Congress, the Hague Convention of No- 
vember 14***, 1896 has approved the suppression of the war- 
rant "judicatum solvi". The countries which have agreed 
to it are : Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Italy, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Roumania, Russia and Switzerland. It will be 
a matter for diplomacy, instigated by future Congresses, to 
obtain the adhesion of the other nations to a just and equitable 
reform, since it secures to citizens under more rational condi- 
tions the exercise of their recognised rights. 

Postal Packages. The Registration of Printed 

Matter. The Sending of Printed Matter Payable 

on Delivery (R. of C. 44 — 48). 

In accordance with the order received from the Congress 
the Cercle Beige de la Librairie entered into conmiunication 
with the General Post Office at Brussels in order to obtain 
the introduction of the reforms which had been advocated, into 
the Belgian and international services. 

With regard to the Belgian service we especially insisted 
on securing the registration of printed matter at a reduced 
rate, and we submitted the plan of a formula which allowed 
the adoption of this reform by eliminating the too costly 
formalities liable to prevent the realisation of that desideratum. 
We have already had occasion to say that the administration 
agrees with us on the principle of the reform. It is one point 
gained, and is not without importance; what prevents the car- 
rying into effect of the new tariff is that according to national 
law, the Minister has not the necessary powers to decree this 
modification of his own accord; it is a matter for the legis- 
lature, which is absorbed by other work which forces projects 
of this kind into the background. We have already made 
several attempts, and we do not despair of final success. 
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With regard to postal packages we have had the satisfaction 
of recording the agreement between Belgium, France, the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, and Switzerland, who have increased the 
weight of postal parcels up to 10 kilos. On the other hand 
we have ascertained, as far as the countries of Europe for 
instance are concerned, that with the exception of Bulgaria, 
Spain, England and Turkey (via Marseilles) all the other coun- 
tries allow postal packages of 5 kilos at the same tariff as 
those of 3 kilos. 

We think it would be interesting to mention in our home 
system, the introduction, soon to be made, of a new system 
of extension for postal packages. Packages up to 60 kilos will 
be for\^''arded by it. The initial tax of 50 centimes for 10 kilos 
wall be increased by 10 centimes for everj^ 10 kilos. The legal 
formalities will be considerably simplified: they vdW be con- 
fined to a consignment-form to which the sender will apply 
an adhesive postage-stamp. 

As regards the resolutions with respect to international postal 
services, you know that the modifications to be introduced into 
the Postal Union agreements are submitted for examination to 
the conferences which meet periodicaUy. The States of the 
Union have only the right of initiative and that is why all the 
nations ought to act with a uniform and very definite agree- 
ment in the matter. 

We think that the Congress would do well to rapidly examine 
the wishes that have been formulated before, and in adding to 
them those that experience suggests. 

The Postal Union will hold another session which will take 
place in Berne in 1902, and the time which intervenes is not 
too long for the preparation, in all the participating countries, 
and study of the reforms which ought to be introduced into 
the international service. 

The Permanent Bureau of the Congress should be charged 
\^ith the notification of these resolutions to the principal coun- 
tries participating in the conference, and to request their coopera- 
tion in bringing about their adoption. 
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III. The London Congress. 

On the Protection forNew Ideas in form and get-up 
introduced into Publications (R. ofC. 59). 

In fulfilment of the wish expressed at the Brussels Congress, 
the Cercle Beige de la Librairie has formulated a scheme for the 
proposal of a law which has been submitted to the Minister of the 
Interior and of Public Instruction. In my report at the London 
Congress, I pointed out the divergence of opinion in this respect 
between us and our French confreres^ a divergence which was 
shown in the report presented by Mr. Bourdel to the Cercle 
de la Librairie de Paris. The discussion which arose on this 
question at the London Congress ended in the adoption of 
a vote by the terms of which every nation remained at liberty 
to adopt the system which seemed best to accord with its 
internal legislation. We therefore gave renewed study to this 
matter with the result that various modifications have been 
introduced into our original scheme. 

Relying upon the very judicious observations which it gave 
rise to we considered it expedient not to accord too long a 
duration to the copyright of a work, and that the forfeiture of 
that right was necessary, when a publisher has, during a 
certain number of years, failed to make use of it. 

We have recognised that in the matter of publication as 
well as in other commercial and industrial matters it was 
dangerous to allow an unlimited monopoly in favour of literary 
productions, no matter how brilliant, because the consequence 
of such a monopoly would be to check progress and because 
the public should take precedence of private interests. 

It is in this spirit that a new scheme has been drawn up 
and submitted to the Government. 

On the Exclusive Copyright of Titles (R. ofC. 60). 

This question formed the subject of a very close examination 
on the part of the Council of Administration of the Cercle Beige 
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de la Librairie: it came to the conclusion that there was 
no reason to favour the adoption of such a hard and fast prin- 
ciple in our legislation. This opinion is based upon the two 
following considerations, in their order of merit: 

1. It seemed difficult to define clearly the extent of the 
new law which was demanded. It seems impossible to us to 
admit that in the case of general works, works of science, 
educational books etc., the use of a title should establish a 
right in favour of the one who employs it. It will easily be 
seen that as regards certain classes of pubUcations it is not 
possible to make frequent innovations, and custom has allowed 
that an almost absolute identity should often exist in the 
titles of works which are nevertheless very different in the main. 

2. The copyright of titles could therefore not be claimed 
except in the case of imaginative works. If this is the case, 
we consider that it is not necessary to introduce it into the 
legislature because of the difficulties of application which it 
would raise. The piracy, if we can employ this expression, 
is therefore a question of facts and of circumstances which it 
is best to leave to the settlement of the courts of justice. In 
all countries the law checks wrongs which are intentionally 
done to the rights of others and it is the business of the 
courts of justice to decide when an injury is done and to what 
extent reparation is due. 

It is above all important to distinguish between arbitrary 
and necessary titles. The first is protected by law, because 
it constitutes a novelty, and conforms with the conditions 
of intellectual production, the second is simply an inevitable 
quahfication necessitated by the language. 

It is therefore necessary to keep within Umits that can 
be reconciled with the exigences of business; if the registra- 
tion of a title constituted an absolute right to make use of it, 
the result would be so inconvenient for the booksellers that 
the publishers would be the first to regret the adoption of a 
measure which would soon be the cause of very serious diffi- 
culties for them. 

Report. 8 
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We are quite sure that this would be the opinion of all 
publishers if such a provision were made law without its range 
and import being exactly determined. 

On the Alienation of Works of Art and of the Right 
of Reproduction (R. of C. 61, 62). 

This resolution is complied with in Belgium by the law of 
March 22°^, 1886 on Copyright. Article 19 reads as follows: 
"The cession of a work of art does not entail the cession 
of the right of reproduction for the profit of the purchaser." 
The very interesting discussions which this regulation has raised 
in Parliament have proved that the actual intention of the 
legislator was to preserve to the artist the mental property of 
his conception in spite of the cession of the material work. 

It is to be observed that the Belgian law only speaks of 
the work of art ("objet d'art''); therefore it does not touch on 
the second paragraph of the resolution relating to drawings 
ordered for the illustration of a publication. 

But we believe that custom can make up for the silence 
of the law, as it is certain that in the illustration of a work 
the artist only participates by his talent in a work that could 
exist without his cooperation and to wliich he suppUes only 
one constituent part. And it would only be by an extensive 
and abusive interpretation of the law that one could arrive at 
the point of applying it to the drawings in question. 

Such are, rapidly outlined, the questions raised at the pre- 
vious Congresses, and which it seemed to me expedient to set 
forth at a time when the deliberations of the Fourth Session 
of the International Publishers' Congress are about to commence. 
(Bravo!) — 

The President: Does anyone wish to reply on Mr. Vande- 
veld's report? — As that does not appear to be the ease, I 
declare the same to be, with your consent, unanimously 
approved of. 
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I must express to you, too, Mr. Vandeveld, our sincere thanks 
for your interesting report, which I will add to the documents 
of the Permanent Bureau. 

We now pass on to the next report. 

Edward G. Fairholme, General Secretarj- of the Third 
International Pubhshers' Congress, of London, reads his "Report 
on the carrying out in England of those resolutions 
which were passed at the International Publishers' 
Congresses of Paris, Brussels and London, together 
with a short report on the starting of the Permanent 
Bureau": 

I have been asked to report on those resolutions passed at 
the Congresses of Paris, Brussels and London, which have 
affected the publishing-trade of Great Britain. 

We have been given a collection of all the resolutions 
passed at the previous Congresses, and they show that the 
work done there was of real use to our trade — both national 
and international; but it would be only wasting time if I w^ere 
to tell you of the English customs and usages with regard to 
the various points discussed, as this information has already 
been given in the three Congresses. I propose, therefore, 
only to refer to those which have either changed or strength- 
ened the customs which were in question. 

If these results do not as yet amount to very much, it 
must be remembered that in England until the last few years 
the pubUshing-trade was a much less united body than it is 
in other countries, and that, therefore, any united action has 
been very much more difficult on our part. 

Of the resolutions passed there are many which come within 
the scope of the Permanent Bureau, and therefore their reali- 
sation can only come after collecting and systematising the 
customs of the various countries with regard to them. 

This, as Secretary of the Permanent Bureau, I have done, 
as far as I was able, but 1 would like to acquaint you at once 
with the difficulties which I have experienced — especially on 

8* 
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account of the interminable delays in replying to my letters 
of inquiry, for I had to write again and again before I received 
replies in some cases at all, in others, to some of the questions 
involved by the resolutions. I hope, therefore, that some steps 
may be taken at this Congress to enable my successor to 
obtain such replies expeditiously and thereby make his work 
more fruitful — which can only be if he receives cordial support 
from the various national Associations. 

Any changes in the English laws are only brought about 
after considerable work and discussion, but we are glad to 
report that the British Government is now actively engaged 
upon a new Copyright Bill. 

A Bill passed the House of Lords in 1898, and after 
having been referred to a Select Committee, which took a large 
amount of further evidence during the session of 1899, was 
passed again by the same House in 1900, and it is hoped 
that this Bill will form the basis of the one which the present 
Government have before them for the third reading. 

As a great many of the amendments contained therein fall 
into line with the resolutions passed at the three Publishers' 
Congresses, it will not be out of place if I mention them here. 

Duty Copies (R, of C. 1— 5). 

By the Copyright law now in force, the publisher must 
deliver for the use of the British Museum — at his own expense — 
one copy of the best edition of every book, and of every sub- 
sequent edition containing alterations, which he issues, com- 
plete and as offered for sale. He must, further, on demand — 
such demand being made in writing within twelve months 
of the date of publication — deliver to the Ubraries of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin, complete copies of the book 
and of every subsequent edition containing alterations — printed 
upon the paper on which the largest number of copies are 
prepared for sale. 

In the amended Copyright Bill the time for demanding 
these four copies of the cheaper edition has been changed to 
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three months. While we are on this point may I, in an un- 
official way, enter a protest against the fact that the EngUsh 
publishers are taxed more in this way than are those of any 
other country, since they have to give five such duty copies, 
which in cases of an expensive book, without a cheaper edition 
appearing simultaneously, means a gift to the nation which 
entails heavy expense. 

On the Publication of Extracts (R. of C. 12, 13). 

The new Bill contains the clause: "Copyright shall not be 
infringed by a person making fair extracts from or othen^^ise 
fairly dealing with the contents of a book for the purpose 
of a new work or for the purpose of criticism or review." 
You may remember, Gentlemen, the interesting discussion that 
followed Mr. Arthur Waugh's paper on "The Length of Quo- 
tation in Review" read at the London Congress, when the case 
of Smith, Elder and Co. versus Mr. Stead was mentioned in 
connection with extensive extracts which had served the pur- 
pose, not so much of reviewing the book — but as a complete 
rhunu' of the whole story. As was said at the last Congress, 
it is difficult to gauge the fairness of an extract in any review, 
or the harm or benefit it may do to the book in question. As 
it happens, this question never came into the Law Courts, as 
Mr. Stead, who was accused of making these extensive extracts, 
preferred to settle the matter out of Court, acknowledging 
thereby that he had abused the extent of quotation for criticism. 

The Reproduction of a Literary Work by means of 
Public Reading (R. of C. 14). 

This resolution is provided for in the General Provision of 
the new Copyright Bill which says that "Copyright means the 
exclusive right of the owner of such copyright to do or to 
authorise another person to make copies, by >^Titing or other- 
wise of such books, or in the case of a novel or other non- 
dramatic work to convert it into a dramatic work, either by 
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multiplication of copies or by way of performance." This is 
further strengthened by the clause in the Lecture Right of the 
new Bill — which, should this amended Bill pass its third 
reading — stipulates that: "Lecturing right means the exclusive 
right of the owner of such right to deliver, or authorise the 
delivery of a lecture in pubUc throughout the dominions of 
His Majesty. The author of the lecture shall be the first 
owner of the lecturing right in a lecture. 

"The lecturing right and the right to publish the lecture 
as a book may be held by the same or different persons, 
and shall be deemed to be distinct rights for the purpose of 
assignment or otherwise. 

"If the lecture is published as a book with the consent in 
writing of the owner of the lecturing right, the lecturing 
right shall cease." 

The Right of Publishing Letters (R. of C. 15, 16). 

With regard to Resolutions 15 and IG, on the Right of 
Publishing Letters, it is recognised in England that the 
writer of a letter (or his heirs or assigns) on his own behalf 
retains copyright in the letter so as to hinder the receiver 
from publishing it, except under the special circumstances of 
personal vindication. 

The Reproduction of Newspaper Articles (R. of C. 17, 18). 

With regard to Resolution 17, dealing with the abolition 
of "the note on the reservation of the rights of reproduc- 
tion", nothing has been done, but it may be noted with 
regard to Resolution 17 on the reproduction of "news of the 
day" that the Amended Copyright Bill (which as I mentioned 
before passed the House of Lords in 1898 and 1900) grants 
the proprietor of any newspaper or news-agency in the United 
Kingdom copyright of eighteen hours immediately succeeding 
its publication, for specially and independently obtained news 
of any fact or event which has taken place beyond the limits 
of the United Kingdom. 
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The Use of the Word "Edition" (R. of C. 30). 

Nearly every English publisher has accepted this resolution 
and, unless some material change has occurred in the text, it is 
stated on the reprint to be the second (or subsequent) impression. 

At periodic intervals our Publishers' Association sends round 
to its members a circular reminding them of this definition, 
and with regard to it, it is interesting to note that this is 
really the revival of an old English custom — for the word 
"impression" is used on the second folio edition of Shakespeare 
issued in 1632 and on the third issued in 1664. 

Localised Editions (R. of C. 52). 

This resolution has also been adopted in very many cases, 
for on most books for sale in England, you wiU find it stated 
that "this edition enjoys copyright in all countries signatory 
to the Berne Treaty, and is not to be imported into the United 
States of America", while on the books for sale in the Colonies 
it is expressly stated that "they are for sale in the British 
Colonies and India only". 

This resolution was brought forward by an English repre- 
sentative and has been of particular use to England, and as 
this was due to the courtesy of the Members of the Brussels 
Congress, we take this opportunity of tendering them our sin- 
cere thanks. 

Canadian Copyright (R. of C. 65). 

This subject, as most of us will remember, came up for 
consideration at the London Congress, and we were able, owing 
to that same question being at the time before the English 
Government, to Usten to the views expressed by Professor 
Mavor who had come over to represent the Canadian Authors' 
Society in the parUamentary discussion. 

In July of last year an Act was passed to amend the Copy- 
right Act giving the Minister of Agriculture the power to pro- 
hibit the importation of books into Canada "if it is proved that 
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the owner of the Copyright subsisting under the CopjTight 
Act of 1842 has lawfully granted license to reproduce in 
Canada an edition of such book designed for sale only in 
Canada''. This injunction may, however, be cancelled if it 
is against the public interest to further prohibit importation. 

The Maintenance of the Published Price (R. of C. 73). 

For the purpose of maintaining the published price of books 
the English pubhshers and booksellers have worked together 
for some long time, and the aim they have striven for has now 
met with complete unanimity. At the request of the Booksellers' 
Association the Council of the Publishers' Association met in 
1897 to discuss the difficulties of the retail trade arising from 
the excessive discounts given to the public. A Sub-Committee 
was appointed and an exhaustive inquiry was set on foot by 
the Associated Booksellers to ascertain the opinion of the retail 
trade. This conjunction of the two Associations resulted in a 
scheme which met with the approval of the various Book- 
sellers' Associations throughout the Kingdom and a form of 
legal agreement was drawn up, and, having been submitted 
to Counsel, was signed by neariy all the Members of the 
Pubhshers' Association. 

Copies were sent to the Booksellers' Association for distri- 
bution among their members; over 1,000 booksellers signed at 
once, and in a short time the signatures numbered 1,342. The 
principle of the scheme, which has met with the support of 
nearly every bookseller in Great Britain, is that no book shall 
be sold to the pubUc at net price, and that the booksellers 
who break this rule shall be supplied by all the signatory 
publishers with such books, sold by them at net price, at full 
price only, though this breach does not involve the actual 
closing of accounts. And in this connection it is worthy of 
mention that in consequence of representations made by book- 
sellers wishing to tender for the supply of books for the Public 
Service, the Controller of His Majesty's Stationery Office 
has cancelled a clause in the form of contract issued by his 
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department which stipulated that a ten per cent discount was 
to be allowed off books pubUshed at net prices. 

There are on the printed Ust of resolutions with which we 
have all been supplied some resolutions wliich I have not 
touched upon — several of these are in confirmation of resolu- 
tions passed at previous congresses, while there are others 
which are more in the province of the individual associations. 

Systematic Catalogues (R. of C. 7 — 9, 34, 56 — 58). 

The question raised by Resolutions 7 to 9 and 34 on 
systematic Catalogues, is practically contained in Resolutions 
56 to 58, on the promotion of National Bibhographies. This 
latter question is not so much a question of voting but rather 
one of long study and very careful consideration. Immediately 
after the First Congress our Publishers' Association appointed a 
Conmiittee for the consideration of the systematising of cata- 
logues and for issuing one on the lines of the "Bulletin 
Bibliographique de la Librairie FranQaise", or the Leip- 
zig "Borsenblatt fiir den Deutschen Buchhandel", but 
they came to the conclusion that the time for such a step had 
not yet arrived. 

"Overs" (R. ofC. 63) and the Application of the 
Metric System (R. of C. 29). 

With regard to Resolution 63, on obtaining a imiform 
custom of "overs", and Resolution 29, on the apphcation of the 
Metric System, we in England can do Uttle as we are still 
hampered by the metrical laws of England which differ from 
those of all other countries and they retard any change which 
might be introduced. 

Formation of a Permanent Bureau (R. of C. 67, 68, 69). 

There is however, still one set of resolutions to which I 
would wish to refer again — I mean Resolutions 67, 68 and 69, 
on the formation of a Permanent Bureau. 
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I believe that this subject will come under discussion in 
its proper section, but as it is included in the hst of resolu- 
tions it may not be out of place to say a word about it here. 

As we in England were entrusted with the starting of this 
Bureau, you will allow me, perhaps, to again mention some of 
the difficulties which we have had to face, and on account of 
which we were not able to do as much as we, and everyone 
attending the London Congress, had, perhaps, anticipated. 

In order to carry out Resolution 3 of Dr. Triibner's paper 
(The London Congress Report, p. 271) which is as follows: "That 
the maintenance of the Bureau shall be effected by pro rata 
contributions from each National Association", my Committee 
had first of all to consider the question of subscriptions. 

On November 17***, 1899 I wrote, at the wish of my Committee, 
to all the Associations who had sent Delegates to the Congress, 
asking them if they were willing to contribute an annual sub- 
scription of j£lO — such sum to be paid by all Associations 
equally. This suggestion however, did not meet with approval, 
as it was felt that those Associations with a smaller amount 
of money at their disposal, would find it a heavier biu'den 
than the Associations which had a greater number of members. 
My Committee then decided on a scheme of proportionate pay- 
ments at the following rates: those Associations with a Ust of 
100 members and under to pay £5; over 100 and under 250, 
XIO; over 250 and under 500, £15; and those over 500, £30. 

This scheme was reported to the Associations and met with 
a response for the first subscription, but several Associations 
intimated that they could not undertake such payments annually. 

Unfortunately some time elapsed before this preliminary 
matter was settled, and it was not until March 15*^, 1900^, that 
I was able to ask the Secretaries of the Associations who had 
signified their willingness to subscribe to the funds, for in- 
formation on the points raised by the resolutions. Then again 
we were met by the same delay, so that I had again and 
again to write for the required information — and on some points 
I was not able to get definite information until last March, 
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owing among other things to changes in the Copyright laws. 
This delay has therefore made it almost impossible to take 
any active steps towards carrying out the suggestion made in 
Dr. Triibner's paper. You will fully appreciate that these 
difficulties could not have been foreseen before starting the 
Permanent Bureau — for it is only by a process of weeding 
that the perfect plant is grown, and I may therefore be par- 
doned, perhaps, for laying stress on these two important diffi- 
culties of subscription and of getting the required information 
as to the customs of each individual country. And on this 
last point, if I might venture to make a suggestion, the various 
Associations should be asked to state their information in every 
instance as succinctly as possible, and if advisable, by giving 
page reference to the various books in which the points are 
settled or set forth. It is a matter to be greatly regretted that 
one cannot understand the languages of all the nations which 
give their valuable support to the Congresses, and it would 
be advisable for the working of the future Bureau that the 
languages used in giving the required information should be 
the same as are officially recognised at these meetings. The 
settlement of these two points and of one which, with your 
permission, I wiU touch on, will materially aid and simpUfy 
the work of the Bureau. The third point, with regard to the 
delay in receiving answers to questions as to the customs 
on the various subjects of the resolutions, would be done 
away with if an International Committee for the Permanent 
Bureau could be formed, composed of Members of each Asso- 
ciation — who would have full power to answer the questions 
and deal wdth the work so far as it concerned their own 
Association. 

With regard to the expense of the Permanent Bureau, it 
must be remembered that they will increase with each Con- 
gress and in proportion to the work to be done, so that it is 
perhaps difficult to estimate the money required — though of 
course for the carrying out of such resolutions as 56, 57, 58 
(London Congress) on the formation of an International Biblio- 
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graphy the expense would be very heavy, even if a uniform 
system of classifying books could be settled on. 

At the last meeting of the London Committee of the Perma- 
nent Bureau held on April 18*^ of this year the following re- 
solution was passed: '*The Bureau being the link between 
each Congress and its successor, it is desirable that all reports 
of proceedings, accounts of moneys received and spent, and 
resolutions proposed should be formulated and presented to 
the Congress, in plenary session, by the Secretary of the 
Bureau". It was, however, thought that it would take up too 
much of your time to enter into details, or read you an account 
of the work done by the Permanent Bureau — a work of syste- 
matising, under their difl'erent headings, the customs of each 
country with regard to the resolutions passed at the previous 
Congress of 1H92, and my ConMnittee therefore instructed me 
to hand over to the Organising Committee of this Congress 
all the materials I had collected, together with accounts of all 
moneys received and spent, and the balance which has remained 
over from this expenditure. This I have done, and I trust that 
the data supplied to me by the Secretaries of the subscribing 
Associations wiU be of material value to the new Permanent 
Bureau, and I take this opportunity of offering them any assist- 
ance which Ues in my power, and I also beg to tender my 
sincere thanks to those Honourable Members who have helped 
my Committee, and me, in doing anything towards the reali- 
sation of the resolutions which were the outcome of Dr. Triibner's 
paper. (Bravo !) — 

The President: Gentlemen! I must request you to leave 
the debate on the Permanent Bureau to that part of our pro- 
gramme which is specially reserved for it. At the same time 
I feel myself called upon to thank Mr. Fairholme, as well as 
the other English Honourable Members, for their kind judg- 
ment as to what is still to be done wdth regard to this subject, 
and for their willingness to help the Bureau, notwithstanding 
the experiences they have already had in this matter. (Bravo !) 
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Does anyone wish to speak? — That not being the case, I 
declare the report to be unanimously accepted. 

In the name of the members I must thank Mr. Fairholme 
for his report, which will be of particular value for the Per- 
manent Bureau. 

Before calling on the next Honourable Member for his re- 
port, allow me to inform you that our Honorary President, 
Mr. Een6 Fouret, proposes sending the following telegram: 

"To His Majesty the King of Saxony, 

Sibyllenort, Silesia. 
The Foiuih International Publishers' Congress, now 
in Session in Leipzig, begs to offer Your Majesty, through 
its Honorary President, Fouret, of Paris, its most respect- 
ful homage. Albert Brockhaus, Fouret." 
(Loud applause.) 

Carl Engelhorn, Kommerzienrat, former First President 
of the Borsenverein of German Booksellers, Honorary President 
of the Fourth International Publishers' Congress, of Stutt- 
gart, reads his "Report on the Carrying out in Germany 
of the Resolutions passed at the last three Inter- 
national Publishers' Congresses": 

The majority of the resolutions of the three former Inter- 
national PubUshers' Congresses have up to the present remained 
unfulfilled desires. The wish that this should no longer be the 
case, and that the decisions arrived at by competent authorities 
should attain practical importance, has often been expressed, 
and there is hope of this in the future, when the organisation 
of the Permanent Bureau, as proposed at this Congress, shall 
have become a fait accompli. It would therefore seem desirable, 
before passing further useful resolutions, to see which of the 
resolutions of the former Congresses affecting Germany have 
been wholly or partly carried out or even affected by the new. 

This review will enable those members of the Congress who 
are not German subjects, by calling their attention to- the 
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furtherance in Germany of the rights of which we are here 
treating, to obtain similar legislative reforms from their Go- 
vernments. To further these efforts, the foreign mem- 
bers of the Congress will be supplied with copies 
of the most important German laws on copyright of 
literary and musical works and publishers' rights, 
the latter the first law of publishers' rights that has 
been passed, translated into French. 

The resolutions of the Congress are cited below in the order 
in which they are given in the "Papers to be read" of the 
Fourth International Publishers' Congress. 

Abbreviations: C. L. = New German Law of Copyright of Literary and 
Musical Works. — P. R. = New German Law of Publishers' Rights. 

I. New German Copyright Law. 
R. of C. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 39, 72. Duty Copies. 

In Germany the deposition of duty copies forms part of 
the legal administrative code* Duty copies are therefore not 
mentioned in the new Copyright Law, and the protection of 
copjTight is specially made independent of the deposition of 
the same (R. of C. 5 and 72). In certain States of the German 
Confederation, however, the deposition of duty copies is still 
compulsory, as also in many foreign countries this act is 
necessary to the recognition of copjTight by the Government. 
The desire to make the protection of copyright a separate 
matter to the formality of depositing duty copies is therefore 
a legitimate one. 

It is desirable that every intellectual work in every countrj" 
should receive protection from the mere fact of its existence, 
that is, without the need of any formaUties. The deposition 
of duty copies is a unique and therefore unjust imposition on 
one particular industry, and should therefore be suppressed. 
The protection of a work should never be made to depend on 
the deposition of duty copies. 
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R. of C. 11—13. The Right to make Short Extracts. 

German law fulfils to a great extent the wishes expressed 
by the Congress on this point, in considerably limiting the 
right of reproduction of short extracts (C. L. § 19 — 25). The 
principles laid down in §§ 19 — 25 of the German Copyright 
Law with reference to the right of reproduction of short extracts 
constitute an acceptable solution to the suggestions made in 
the R. of C. 11 — 13; they are therefore to be reconmiended as 
an example for other countries. 

R. of C. 14. Reproduction of a Literary Work by 
means of a Public Reading. 

The reproduction of a Uterary work by means of a pubUc 
reading is prohibited before the work has been pubUshed 
(C. L. § 11, 3), and the reading will only be allowed (R. of C. 14), 
wth a riew to instruction, or when no profit is to be made 
by it. 

R. of C. 15, 16. Protection afforded t6 Private Letters 

(in so far as they are not considered as Literary 

Productions). 

This protection was accorded in the first draught of the 
C. L..§ 44, 2, but has since then unfortunately lapsed, probably 
chiefly owing to the consideration that it was not connected 
Mdth literary production. 

R. of C. 17, 18. Protection of Newspaper Articles. 

The protection of newspaper articles is insured in Germany 
by § 18 of the C. L., which coincides exactly with the wishes 
of the Congress, which only allows the reprinting of actual 
news of the day and miscellaneous items, but extends full 
protection to articles of a scientific, technical or humorous 
nature even though there be no notice of the reservation of 
rights. Other single newspaper articles, of which the reservation 
of rights is not mentioned, may be reprinted, provided that the 
sense be not altered and the source be distinctly mentioned. 
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R. of C. 52. Decision of the limits of Partial 
Publishers' Copyright. 

Settled in C. L. § 8, according to which the copjTight may 
also be disposed of for a limited territory only. The author can 
proceed against the circulation at home even of copies legally 
printed abroad, by demanding their destruction as per C. L. § 42. 

II. New German Law of Publishers' Rights. 

R. of C. 54, 64. Code of Usages between Author and 

Publisher. 
The Code of Usages here required has been drawn up, in 
the opinion of German pubhshers, in an exemplary fashion. 

R. of C. 10, 42, 03. Extra and Free Copies. 

Settled by P. R. §§ 6, 7, 25, 40: 

(a) Extra copies. The usual extra copies are permitted, but 
may only serve as replacement of deficit. If copies are lost 
or spoilt at the publisher's, replacement by reprinting is per- 
mitted after notice has been given to the author. (P. R. § 7.) 

(b) Free copies. Free copies are not included in the number 
of the actual edition, if they do not amount to more than o^o^ 
of these author's copies, in the case of books (besides a. copy 
in advance sheets) l^/o, but at least 5, at most 15 copies; in 
the case of music, the "usual number". In the case of article?, 
periodicals, etc., no free copies can be demanded by the author. 

R. of C. 30. On the Definition of the Term "Edition^. 

Settled in §§ 5 and 43 of P. R. The pubUsher can only 
publish one edition of 1000 copies, unless otherwise agreed 
upon. If, before the printing has been begun with, the pubUsher 
have notified a smaller edition to the author, the publisher can 
only print an edition of the size so notified. On the other 
hand he is not restricted in the number of copies he may 
print of compilations, or works containing different separate 
articles. 
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III. The New German Civil and Commercial Codes. 

R. of C. 40, 41. Responsibility for Loss of Manuscript. 
Is settled 

(a) in the case of manuscript contracted for by § 644 of 
the Civil Code (see also P. R. § 33); 

(b) in the case of uncommissioned manuscript the Civil 
Code does not recognise any responsibility. On the other 
hand the German Conmiercial Code compels (§ 362) every 
merchant, even though he refuse an offer, to preserve from 
damage the articles sent by the maker of the offer, at the 
expense of the latter, in so far as this can be done without 
causing him loss. Similar regulations are to be found in 
foreign codes. 

IV. Law of May 27*^, 1896, respecting unfair Competition. 

R. of C. 60. Protection of Title. 
Settled by the law on competition, § 8. 

V. Law of January 11*^, 1876, on the Protection of Patterns 

and Models. 

R. of C. 36, 37, 59, 66. Protection of new Ideas in Form, 

Arrangement and External Mounting in Books and 

Educational Productions. 

This can in Germany only be attained by means of the 
law for the protection of patterns and models. By aid of 
the copyright law, protection can perhaps be extended, if need 
be, to all kinds of letters, but it is impossible to frajne a 
species of industrial copyright law, as was suggested in some 
R. of C, and in the proposal of Mr. Heath. 

VI. The Hague Convention of November 14*^, 1896. 
R. of C. 38. Suppression of the Warrant "Judicatum 

Solvi". 

This resolution, passed in June 1897 at Brussels, had 
already been put into practice, six months before, through 

BfiPOBT. " 
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the Hague Convention — German Legal Gazette, 1899, No. 21— 
in the States of Belgium, France, Italy, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Spain, and Switzerland. The following coun- 
tries joined the Convention later in 1897: Austria, Denmark, 
Gennany, Norway, Roumania, Russia, and Sweden. Among 
great nations therefore there only remain Great Britain and the 
United States of America which have not yet joined. 

By means of the Hague Convention: 

1) The official reciprocal conveyance of docmnents is assured, 

2) The compulsory guarantee for the costs of litigation has 
been suppressed. 

Though it is pleasing to remark from the above revdew 
that some of the former R. of C. received satisfactory solu- 
tions at the hands of the legislature in Germany, yet it 
remains a fact that the majority still await their reaUsation. 
The finding of means for the realisation of the remaining re- 
solutions of the Congresses will prove a difficult task, and in 
consequence one for which the Permanent Bureau will have a 
claim on our heartiest thanks. (Loud applause.) 

The President: I open the discussion on the report. 

Forst, of Antwerp: The remarks I w4sh to make relate to 
Section V of the report just read. Mr. Engelhorn is of the 
opinion that the protection of new ideas in form, arrangement 
and external mounting in books and educational productions can 
only be obtained by means of the Law for the protection of 
patterns and models. I do not think so, because the Law^ 
reads as follows: "models of Implements and Utensils, etc. can 
be protected according to the Law". Books cannot be consi- 
dered as "implements and utensils". On the contrary, I am 
of the opinion that the question can only be settled by means 
of the Patent Laws, and that it should be the business of the 
Permanent Bureau to find out whether it would not be pos- 
sible to protect new ideas in publishing and printing by an 
addition to tlie Patent Laws of the diiferent countries. 
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The Patent Law reads: "Patents are granted for new In- 
ventions, eta" Now the question is what can he called a new 
invention in the hook-trade; it should certainly be possible to 
protect that also in the book -trade. The Patent Law then 
continues: "which are capable of an industrial application". 
The book, industry is an industry, like any other, and when 
anything new is invented in connection with it, it should be 
possible also to protect it. 

The President: The speaker will permit me to point out 
that his remarks had best be made when discussing the report 
of Mr. Heath, of Boston, on the Copyright of educational works. 

Kommerzienrat Engelhorn, of Stuttgart: I wished to mak6 
the same suggestion as the President has just done, namely 
that we should not go into such details at our Plenary Session 
to-day. However, I think that Mr. Forst has misimderstood 
me. It is in this case a question of protecting new arrange- 
ments and forms. By which I mean, for example, novel bind- 
ings which can be protected by being entered on the Register 
of Patented Patterns, and other similar means. But that new 
ideas should be protected by the Law as it at present stands, 
is, I think, quite impossible. 

I consider, moreover, that it is a question w^hich should be 
gone into by the proper Section. 

The President: Does anyone else desire to speak? — 
As that is not the case, the discussion is closed, and I may 
declare that this report has also found unanimous 
acceptance. 

Gentlemen! In this report it is stated that the new German 
Copyright Law and the new German Law of PubUshers' Rights, 
with a French translation, wiU be presented to the Members. 
I mention this in order to be able to express the thanks of 
the Congress to Director Morel and Professor Rothlisberger, 
to the former for his kindness in permitting us to use the 
translation intended for the "Droit d'Auteur", to the latter, for 
his indefatigable labour in translating both Laws, not only the 

9* 
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text but also the notes to the Law of Pubhshers' Rights, work 
which has kept him busy up to the last moment. (Bravo!) 

Gentlemen! We have come to the close of to-day's Session 
and I have but to call your attention to the portfolios which 
you have received. 

You will find in them the following: 

1. Professor Rothhsberger's translation of the draught of the 
new laws concerning authors' and publishers' 
rights which the Gennan pubUshers consider to be models 
for the legislation of other countries. 

2. a pamphlet "The Bookselling-Trade and Traffic 
through Leipzig and the Working of the Leipzig Com- 
mission-Agencies". A gift of the Association of Com- 
mission-Agents; 

3. a guide to the book-manufacturing establishments 
of Leipzig with a historical introduction, by Arthur 
Woernlein. A gift of the Congress; 

4. a guide to Leipzig, written for the Congress by 
Dr. Vogel. A gift of the Congress. Together with 
Baedeker's Plans of Leipzig and Berlin; 

5. a guide to the Deutsche Buchgew^erbehaus. A gift 
of the Deutsche Buchgewerbeverein ; 

6. a pamphlet "The Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp 
and its Publications", dedicated to the members of the 
Congress by the Musee Plantin-Moretus at Antwerp 

and some other communications. 

We also beg leave to decorate you with a festal badge 
which we are convinced will promote those close personal 
relations between members of the Congress which are so 
desirable. We put on it a name which is dear to you all. 
It will enable you always to identify your neighbour and — if 
necessary yourselves! We beg therefore that you will wear 
it at all meetings and festivities, and will bring it with you 
to the next Congress, in every sense of the word, as a sign 
of attachment to the Congress and to its participators. 
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And while requesting you to appear punctually at 3 o'clock 
for the meetings of the Sections, I would express the hope that 
our earnest discussions may have good results, and that our 
festive arrangements may meet with your complete approval. 

Thanking our Honorary Members for the attention and 
care with which they have follow^ed the discussion, I declare 
the Session closed. 

(Close of the Session, 11.20 a.m.) 
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First Session of Section A for Authors' 
and Publishers' Rights. 

Monday, Joe 10 *^ 1901. 



President : Bailly-Baillifere, of Madrid. — Vice-President : 
Credner, of Leipzig. 

Credner, of Leipzig, opens the Session at 3. 10 p. m. and 
requests Mr. Bailly-Baillifere to take the chair. 

Bailly-Baillifere, of Madrid, announces that the question of 
the improvement of International Copyright in the United States 
is on the order of the day and gives the word to Dr. Triibner, 
of Strassburg, for the reading of his report. 

Dr. Triibner, of Strassburg, reads his report on "The 
Copyright Relations between the United States of 
America and the European States" (See "Papers to be 
read", pp. 21—34). 

Upon the basis of the foregoing statements I move: 

That the Permanent Congress Bureau should draw, up a 
memorial upon our deUberations on this question, which 
should be submitted to the European and American Govern- 
ments, and through bur American colleagues, to the Tjt)o- 
graphic Union, in the name of the Congress. 

The President gives the word to Mr. Maomillan for his 
report. 

Macmillan, of London, is of the opinion that the clause 
about manufacture contained in the American Copyright Law 
of March 3"*, 1891 is a cause of great damage to the States of 
Europe without benefiting America. As far as England is 
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concerned there can scarcely be any further question of 
damage, since Enghsh publishers, with the energy charac- 
teristic of Britons, had mastered the situation, and obtained a 
firm footing in America. They are quite willing to set up a 
work which had a large sale, and the costs of setting up which 
therefore were almost negligeable, in America and England at 
the same time. England could only be damaged in cases 
where a work did not promise a sufficient sale to justify its 
production in America, and yet, contrary to expectation, finds 
a sale there large enough to tempt others to reprint it. In 
the interests of all, Americans as w^ell as Europeans, he re- 
commends that the United States should join the Berne Con- 
vention. 

Hereupon the debate is opened. 

Putnam, of New York, thanks the reader of the report for 
the friendly and considerate way in which he has treated the 
question, which was a real injustice to continental publishers. 
He at the same time warns him not to forget the difficulties 
presented by the state of affairs in America. The Typographic 
Union would not stand alone in their resistance to further pro- 
tection of foreigners, for in the case of a struggle it would be 
joined by other labour -imions, not because they have an in- 
terest in Copyright, but simply because it is a labour question. 

As long as the United States continue to have a protective 
tariff, which judging by appearances will be the case for some 
years to come, it will be impossible to thoroughly reform the 
American Copyright Law. 

The American Copyright League is however of the opinion 
that some modifications are possible. It is the intention to bring 
before Congress at its next meeting in Washington in November, 
1901, an amendment, supported by ex -State Secretary Rives, 
to the American Law, which, stated in short, contains ^he 
following: 

I. 30 days at latest after the appearance of a publication 
which is to be protected in the United States, two copies 
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of the original are to be deposited in Washington, 
whereby a lien on the Copyright is obtained, 
n. Within 12 months from that date, two copies of the 
work, produced in America, must be deposited in 
Washington with the proper legal fees. By this means 
the Copyright is finally assured, and that for all lan- 
guages, no matter in what language the first edition 
produced in America appears. 

He considers that in practice the carrying out of the amend- 
ment would be as follows, that during the first year, which 
would form a sort of close time for the original continental 
work, during which it would be protected from reprints and 
unauthorised translation into any language, only one business 
house in America would be entrusted with the maintenance of 
this protection. 

The speaker finally requests the meeting not to press 
America's entrance into the Berne Convention too much, but 
to rest satisfied with the above stated amendment. He begs 
that notice be taken of the fact that in America there are still 
adherents of the system of free reprinting, and that efforts 
are made almost every Session to annul the concessions already 
obtained. In consequence of this the Pubhshers' Copyright 
League is constantly occupied in the hard task of counteracting 
these attempts, and in preserving at least what has been so 
far obtained. 

The speaker further declares himself willing to give infor- 
mation about any other details, as well as to accept suggestions 
made by his colleagues who are not Americans. 

Tito Ricordi, of Milan, gratefully appreciates the efforts of 
the Copyright League on behalf of continental publishers, and 
therefore advises the meeting to let Dr. Triibner's motion drop, 
and be satisfied with the passing of the amendment announced 
by Mr. Putnam. Barren motions should be carefully avoided. 

Engelhorn, of Stuttgart, does not agree with the last 
speaker; every reduction of the present disadvantages would 
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be gratefully received, but at the same time they would do 
well to stand by the ideals contained in Dr. Tnibner's motion, 
and to adopt the same. 

Dr. Triibner, of Strassburg, thinks that Mr. Eicordi founds 
his remarks on a misunderstanding. He explains that the only 
object of his motion, is that to-day's transactions should be 
made into a memorandum by the Permanent Bureau, which 
would be without animus against anyone, and would at the 
same time not shut out prospects for the future. He feels 
sure that by the pubUcation of the entire transactions of the 
Congress, the very best results will be obtained for advancing 
the matter. 

Morel, of Berne, still hopes that the United States wiU in 
the course of time join the Berne Convention, and he considers 
that this hope should be given expression to by adding Mr. 
Putnam's amendment to Dr. Tnibner's motion. 

Tito Eicordi, of Milan, maintains that one should be satis- 
fied with the prospect Mr. Putnam holds out to us, and not 
express unreahsable wishes. 

Dr. Triibner, of Strassburg, answers that Mr. Eicordi is 
evidently looking at the question from the standpoint of a 
music -pubhsher. Music is as thoroughly protected in the 
United States as could well be desired. His report refers more 
especially to printed books. He does not see why one should 
repress the expression of a wish that the United States of 
America should sooner or later join the Berne Convention, 
which, even from an American standpoint, could not be ob- 
jected to. 

Putnam, of New York, agrees with this. He says there is 
no reason why they should not take the little cake now, and 
still express a hope of receiving the larger one later. 

Tito Eicordi, of Milan, explains that he is not speaking in 
his own interests. He considers that they would best help the 
Copyright League by contenting themselves with the obtainable 
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Morel, of Beme, again requests that Dr. Trubner's motion 
be upheld. He considers it necessary in the interest of the 
steps to be taken in regard to the other States which have 
not yet joined the Beme Convention, to not only adopt the 
practical suggestion made by Mr. Putnam, but also to express 
the wish that the United States should join the Beme Con- 
vention. He therefore once more advises that the motions 
made by Mr. Putnam and Dr. Triibner be united. This sug- 
gestion is unanimously adopted by the meeting. 

I. The Congress resolves to have its transactions on the 
Copyright conditions between the United States of 
America and the European States put into the form of 
a memorandum by the Permanent Bureau. This memo- 
randum is to be laid before the American and European 
Governments in the name of the Congress. The American 
publishers are requested to present it to the Typographic 
Union. 
II. The Congress expresses the earnest hope that the Uni- 
ted States will shortly join the Beme Convention, and 
further wishes that the amendment to the Law of March 
3'^ 1891, proposed by the American Copyright League, 
which has for its object the better protection of foreign 
works, should become law at the earliest possible date. 
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First Session of Section B for the Book-Trade. 

Monday, June 10*^ 1901. 



President : Heinemann, of London. — Vice - President : 
Reinicke, of Leipzig. 

The Session opens at 3. 15 p. m. 

Heinemann, of London, in his introductory words, hopes 
that the labours of Section B may be crowned with success, 
and begs the speakers to speak as slowly and clearly as 
possible. 

The word is given to Mr. Paul Ollendorff, of Paris, to read 
his report. 

Ollendorff, of Paris, reads his report on "The Relations 
between Authors and Publishers on the one part, and 
the Daily Press on the other, from the point of view 
of Literary Criticism." (See Supplement to "Papers to be 
read", pp. 5—10.) 

Reinicke, of Leipzig, remarks that in Germany the discus- 
sion of scientific works, according to so-called "Waschzettel", 
had proved quite useless, and he therefore considers that the 
suggestions of Strauss, pubUshed in the Borsenblatt, are useless 
for such works. In regard to belletristic Hterature he must 
abstain from giving any opinion, and requests further remarks. 

Ranschburg, of Budapest, describes the conditions in 
Hungary, and advises putting oneself in personal communi- 
cation with editors by sending in a "Waschzettel". 

Hofmann, of Berlin, advises that, as scientific literature is in 
general separated from the daily Press, reciprocity should obtain 
in fiction, and that decisions should be taken from case to case. 
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Zilahi, of Budapest, speaks from the point of view of 
Hungarian newspaper publishers, and recommends among other 
things that stories by young talented authors should not be 
sent for criticism to the papers. Such talent should rather 
be encouraged by literary unions and scientific Academies, and 
afterwards noticed by the Press. He then compares the con- 
dition of the Press in Hungary and France. 

Liebmann, of Berlin, describes personal experiences, espe- 
cially the treatment of Press copies in his own scientific 
periodicals. 

Hillger, of Berlin, thanks the Press for the consideration it 
has always shown him, and points out the periodical flooding 
of the literary market. 

Costenoble, of Jena, remarks on the unfavourable results 
obtained by sending free copies of belletristic works for criticism, 
and points out the opposite results as obtained by paid ad- 
vertisement. 

Strauss, of Bonn, does not consider the review of books in 
the papers so important in Germany as perhaps it is in other 
countries, because the excellent German retail book-trade insures 
the diffusion of literature. He then goes in detail into his 
well-known suggestions as pubUshed in the "Borsenblatt'\ 

Weber, of Leipzig, describes the treatment of hterature sent 
to the office of the "Illustrierte Zeitung'', and states that he 
has certain works sent to himself for review. 

Dr. Hoepli, of Milan, considers an international solution of 
the question impossible. He thinks that each nation will have 
to see how it can improve on its own present conditions. 

Heinemann, of London, describes the conditions of the 
Enghsh Press, which are satisfactory from the publisher's point 
of view, and points out the fact that every important paper 
has a large space devoted to new literary productions. 

Shaylor, of London, states that no English newspaper 
accepts paid reviews of hterature. 
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The President reads the following motion of Mr. Ollen- 
dorff: 

The Congress expresses the desire that papers should 
have on their editorial staff critics well educated in 
literature, art and science, who are capable of regulariy 
criticising such pubUcations as are worthy of being re- 
commended to the pubUc. 
A discussion on the motion ensues, in which the following 
gentlemen take part: Revai, of Budapest, Hiersemann, of 
Leipzig, Strauss, of Bonn, Ollendorff, of Paris, Cornely, 
of Paris,. and Rud. Brockhaus, of Leipzig. 

A second motion was put by Mr. Revai, of Budapest. It 
was accepted, while Ollendorff's motion was rejected, 
and ran: 

The . PubUshers' Congress desires that the Permanent 
Bureau, which is to be founded, shall put itself into 
communication with Journalistic Unions and Press Syndi- 
cates, with the object of studying more carefully the 
question of Literary Criticism, and should report on the 
same to the next Congress. 
A resolution prepared by Mr. Strauss, of Bonn, was thereby 
disposed of. 

Reinicke, of Leipzig, thanks Mr. Ollendorff in the name 
of the meeting for his report. 
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First Session of Section C for the Music-Trade. 

Monday, June 10"^, 1901. 



President: Clayton, of London. — Vice-Presidents: Bessel, 
of St. Petersburg; Hofrat Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig* 
Opening of the Session, 3. 15 p. m. 

Clayton, of London, welcomes those present, and prefaces 
his report on "The Territorial Subdivision of Copyright 
in Musical Property", by a short speech, in which he states 
that four principal characters appear in his report, viz.: The 
original publisher, the foreign pubhsher who obtains a work 
from the former for a particular country, further the foreign 
retail music -dealer, and finally the Kommismnur or general 
agent of the different traders in musical publications. He 
further gives a short sketch of the business transactions which 
form the basis of his report, as it is printed in "Papers to 
be read", pp. 113—119. 

At the close of his report he proposes the following resolution: 
In all cases where the original pubhsher, having held 
an undivided copyright, afterwards divides that right, 
assigning portions of it to one or more foreign countries, 
it shall be incumbent 

1. On the original pubhsher in the countrj'^ of origin to 
print on all copies issued by him after the sub- 
division of the right the names and addresses of each 
foreign publisher who has acquired a copyright interest 
in the pubhcation in any other foreign country. 

2. On the purchasers of those interests to notify by ad- 
vertisement, in the official newspapers of their respeo- 
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tive countries, the fact that they have acquired such 
interests wth full particulars of the publication affected 
and the date when they acquired the interest. 
3. And no action at law shall be commenced by the 
purchaser of those rights in respect of any impor- 
tation of copies from the country of the original 
pubUsher which has taken place prior to the date 
when such advertisement has actually appeared. 

Siegel, of Leipzig, as seconder, states that the German 
publishers had already placed that item on their programme, 
but had afterwards let it drop because the form of subdivided 
Copyright was of small importance at the present time on 
account of international importation. However, he accepts 
Mr. Clayton's statements and entirely agrees with them. 

Dr. vonHase, of Leipzig, is pleased that both readers of the 
reports are of one opinion on the first point. He, however, 
wishes to know what is to be understood by "official news- 
papers". As official registrations are not customary in Ger- 
many, the speaker would suggest, that in addition to the 
official newspapers mentioned in § 2, the special trade pubh- 
cations of the music -dealers be mentioned, but he hopes for 
the institution of a business centre of the "Internationaler 
Musikalienhandler-Verband", which would see to the publi- 
cation of the registrations, and he proposes the following alte- 
ration in the paragraph in question: 

On the purchasers of those interests to advertise, by 
pubhcation at the office of the "Internationaler Musikalien- 
handler-Verband", the fact that they have purchased such 
sole rights fo/ their country, with full particulars of the 
publication affected, and the date when they acquired the 
interest. 

Enoch, of Paris, suggests the notification of the transfer of 
the Copyright direct to the publishers, by means of regular 
brief notices, or other similar means. 
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Peiser, of Leipzig, considers the institution of an organ for 
the registration of all international publications to be of the 
greatest importance. For this purpose he suggests the offices 
of the "Verein der Deutschen Musikalienhandler", and reads 
a motion, which is however withdrawn at Mr. Bosworth's 
suggestion. 

Schuberth, of Leipzig, proposes a compromise to Dr. von 
Hase's amendment. He suggests the insertion of the word 
"trade" before the word "newspapers", which would prevent 
the supposition that "government journals" were meant. 

Clayton, of London, remarks that there is no official trade 
publication in England, and it would therefore be necessarj' 
that the registration should appear in an official newspaper. 

Dr. vonHase, of Leipzig, thinks that he can agree with 
Mr. Schuberth's suggestion, and recommends the use of the 
expression "pubhc newspapers" instead of "official newspapers''. 
He further wishes for the alteration of tlie words "acquired 
such interests" to "acquired such interests by purchase". 

Max Brockhaus, of Leipzig, ad\dses the retention of Mr. 
Clayton's motion, and wishes to leave it to the individual 
music-dealers' unions whether they will publish the registrations 
in their organs. Everyone could notify the acquisition of the 
Copyright by a short notice in the trade journals. 

A. Durand, of Paris, considers that, to make quite certain 
(since music- dealers would after all not consult the official 
publications), it would be better to notify the dealers direct 
by letter, and this should be done by the original publisher, 
as well as by the purchaser of the rights in question. 

Zimmermann, of Leipzig, suggests accepting Mr. Durand's 
suggestion, it being the most practical. 

Max Brockhaus, of Leipzig, inquires whether the notifi- 
cation suggested by Mr. Durand could insure legal protection. 
He thinks, in that case, registered letters would have to be sent 
to all the retail booksellers. On that account the notification 
in the official publications was more advisable. 
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Ascherberg, of London, recommends choosing a paper in 
each country in which the registration must be made. 

Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig, also approves of the choosing of 
a paper for each country, according to the laws and regulations 
of such country. He considers circulars and similar communi- 
cations as useless. 

Bock, of Berlin, asks whether the notifications are to 
be limited to ceded Copyrights, or whether the notifications 
could not be extended to include rights purchased for further 
subdivision. The limitation suggested by Dr. von Hase 
to "interests acquired by purchase" did not appear to him 
suitable. 

Dr. vonHase, of Leipzig, answers that it is here a question 
of territorial subdivision of Copyright only, and fears compli- 
cations if "agencies" are included. This would be a question 
for some later Congress. 

On the question of the final form of the paragraph a dis- 
cussion takes place, in which Messrs. Clayton, Bosworth 
and Max Brookhaus participate. 

A. Durand, of Paris, agrees in the name of his French 
colleagues to the wording suggested by Dr. von Hase. 

Enoch, of Paris, states that the "Journal Officiel" would 
be made use of for the notifications in France. 

Schuberth, of Leipzig, would ask that a trade newspaper, 
and not the "Reichsanzeiger", be chosen as the mediiun of 
notification in Germany- 

Gubrynowicz, of Lemberg, wishes to have the choice of 
the paper left to each individual country. 

Clayton, of London, after a long discussion, declares his 
consent to an amendment to clause 2 of the resolution, and 
the unanimous acceptance of the resolution in the 
following form then takes place: 

In all cases where the original publisher, having held 

an undivided copjTight, afterwards divides that right, 

RSPOST. 10 
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assigning portions of it to one or more foreign countries, 
it shall be incumbent 

1. On the original pubUsher in the country of origin to 
print on all copies issued by him after the sub- 
division of the right the names and addresses of each 
foreign publisher who has acquired a copyright interest 
in the publication in any other foreign country. 

2. On the purchasers of those interests to notify by ad- 
vertisement, in a newspaper fixed upon by law or by 
a Corporation of their respective countries, the fact 
that they have acquired such interests with full par- 
ticulars of the publication affected and the date when 
they acquired tlie interest. 

3. And no action at law shall be commenced by the 
purchaser of those rights in respect of any impor- 
tation of copies from the country of the original 
publisher which has taken place prior to the date 
when such advertisement has actually appeared. 

Clayton, of London, then gives the word to Mr. Day for 
his report. 

Day, of London, prefaces his remarks by stating that his 
report is chiefly of local interest for England, but that there 
is a danger of piracy spreading to other countries. It is there- 
fore of importance to take measures against it. He draws 
attention to the fact that proceedings against a pirated edition 
can only be instituted in a civil, and not in a criminal, court 
in England. He then reads the most important passages from 
his report on "Piracies of Copyright Music" (See 
Supplement to "Papers to be read", pp. 11 — 12), and then 
introduces a motion for combating the evils of piracy, as 
described in his report, by the following principle introduced 
into the Copyright Laws of all countries: 

If any person in any street or highway, or elsewhere, 
after having been once previously warned by a pohce con- 
stable or by the owner of the copyright that a copyright 
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exists therein, offers or keeps for sale, hire, distribution, 
or exhibition any such copy or colourable imitation, he shall 
be guilty of an indictable misdemeanour, and shall be 
punished accordingly, and upon the apparent owner of the 
copyright producing pritna facie proof of his ownership of 
the copyright to the poUce of the district in which such 
offer, or keeping for sale, hire, distribution, or exhibition of 
such copy or colourable imitation has taken or is taking 
place he shall forthwith be arrested, or if his name and 
address be procurable a warrant for his arrest shall forth- 
with be issued. 

As also another, giving power to the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction to grant search-warrants, and to enter premises, 
and to seize unlawful copies of any CopjTight work. 

AugusteDurand, of Paris, as seconder, agrees entirely 
with Mr. Day, that it is extremely difficult to obtain a hold on 
infringers of Copyright; for instance, at present a large amount 
of such pirated works from Roumania and Athens are being 
sold in Belgium and France, against the publishers of which 
it is as yet impossible to do anything. But according to French 
law it is possible to enter the house of the seller with the 
police, and to confiscate the goods. 

Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig, declares that probably in every 
country, different legal means can be found by which the evils 
described could be copied with. He therefore considers that it 
is necessary to put Mr. Day's motion into the following form: 
Section C for the music-trade wishes to draw the attention 
of the Congress to the following resolution: 

In countries in which "Piracies of Copyright Music" 
go unpunished under the existing laws, as Mr. David Day, 
of London, has described in his report thus entitled, pro- 
vision to the following effect is desirable in Copyright 
legislation: 
If any person in any street or highway, or elsewhere, 

after having been once previously warned by a police 

10* 
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constable or by the owner of the copyright that a copyright 
exists therein, offers or keeps for sale, hire, distribution, 
or exhibition any such copy or colourable imitation, he shall 
be guilty of an indictable misdemeanour, and shall be 
punished accordingly, and upon the owner of the copyright 
producing pritna facie proof of his ownership of the copy- 
right to the poUce of the district in which such offer, 
or keeping for sale, hire, distribution, or exhibition of such 
copy or colourable imitation has taken or is taking place, 
the person or persons thus guilty shall be immediately 
proceeded against. 

As also another, empowering the proper authorities to 
grant search-warrants, and to enter premises, and to 
seize unlawful copies of any Copyright work. 

Clayton, of London, says that he did not expect that other 
nations would interest themselves in Mr. Day's report, and he 
would welcome the fact, were the Congress, by adopting the 
proposed resolution, to uphold the endeavours of the English 
publishers. 

Then follows the unanimous adoption of Mr. Day's 
resolution in the form given it by Dr. von Hase. 
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Second Plenary Session. 

Tuesday, June ll*^ 1901. 



The Session is opened at 10 a. m. 

The President: Gentlemen! I open the second Plenary- 
Session of the Fourth International Publishers' Congress by 
bidding you heartily welcome. 

Before proceeding to the order of the day, Mr. Vollert, 
President of the Corporation of Berhn Booksellers, wishes to 
say a few words. 

Vollert, of Berlin: Gentlemen! I have a small favour to ask 
of you. The Corporation of Berlin Booksellers has invited the 
Fourth International PubUshers' Congress to pay a visit to 
Berlin, and we' are very pleased that the invitation has been 
accepted. We have already had a progranune of the Berlin 
festivities distributed among you. Every Member who comes 
to Berlin will be able to use one of these progranmies there 
as a passport, and I therefore beg you to keep your progranunes 
and to bring them with you. Those who have not yet received 
one can obtain one in the vestibule. Enclosed in each pro- 
gramme there is a stamped and addressed postcard, which I 
will beg those Honourable Members who intend to go to Berlin 
to sign and post here in Leipzig to-day, so that we shall 
know in Berlin whom we shall have the honour of welcoming 
as guests. I trust that you wiU be so kind as to comply with 
this request. 

The President: We pass on to the order of the day. 
Messrs. Brunetifere and Zech-Du Biez, as Vice-Presidents, 
wiU be so good as to occupy these seats to-day. (They do so). 
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I now beg Mr. Seemann to read the minutes of yester- 
day's Plenary Session. (The minutes are read). 

Gentlemen! You have heard the minutes read. Has anyone 
any objection to raise? — Since this appears not to be the case, 
I declare them approved. 

We proceed to the first item on the order of the day, viz. 
the report which was discussed yesterday by Section A. 

I propose that, as a general rule, the reports should not 
"be read in full at the Plenary Sessions, but that every reader 
of a report should be requested to give a short resume of 
such report for the benefit of those Members who are unable 
to attend the transactions of the Section. The seconder of 
the report is then given the word, and after he too has read 
a short resione, the minutes of the Section will be read. The 
discussion will then be opened, on the termination of which I 
will take the vote for the acceptance, amendment or rejection 
of the motion put forward by the Section. 

Kommerzienrat Dr. Triibner has the word. He w^ill give 
us a short resume of his report in Section A. 

Dr. Triibner, of Strassburg: Gentlemen! I will be brief, for 
I presume that most of you have read my report on "The 
Copyright-Relations between the United States of 
America and the European States" (See "Papers to be 
read", pp. 21 — 34). The main points thereof are briefly as 
follows: 

Whereas music, maps and engravings are protected in 
America in a manner which leaves scarcely anything to be 
desired, printed books have to submit to the so-called manu- 
facturing clause; that is to say, books, in order to enjoy the 
privileges of Copyright in the United States, must be set up 
in type in America, and two copies must be handed over on 
the day of publication in Europe to the Congress Librarian, or 
be handed in, addressed to him, at an American post-office. 
Moreover, translations of a work are placed on the same footing 
as the original, and are protected imder the same rules of 
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procedure and conditions, so that the deposition with the Con- 
gress Librarian of two copies, set up in America, of a trans- 
lation must be made on the day of pubhcation in Europe. 
This is, however, as I pointed out in my report, impossible in 
99 cases out of 100; for, as a rule, the European pubhsher 
will not hold back the publication of the book until he has 
found a publisher in America who will accept the English 
translation thereof, and until the work is translated and printed 
in America. He will therefore in most cases be obliged to 
forego this CopjTight. 

Now at the London Congress, Mr. Putnam, the worthy 
spokesman of our American friends, promised us to devise 
some method by which at least this injustice of the law to- 
wards continental publishers should be rectified, and he has 
splendidly redeemed his word. He yesterday read us a report 
on an amendment of the Law, drawn up by him, which is 
viewed favourably by one of the foremost law -experts in 
America, and which will be laid before Congress in Washington 
for approval next autumn. 

I think I need not dwell any longer on this question; for 
I feel sure Mr. Putnam will be good enough to give you any 
information you may require, and that better than I can. 

It only remains for me to express to Mr. Putnam our most 
hearty thanks for the very valuable communications which he 
made to the Section yesterday, by which we were enabled to 
obtain an insight into the historical growth of Anglo-American 
relations, which we could not otherwise have arrived at. (Loud 
applause.) 

The President: The seconder of the report, Mr. Macraillan, 
has the word. — He is not present. 

Then I will request that the minutes of Section A may be read. 

Dr. Brandstetter, of Leipzig, reads the minutes (See 
pp. 134—138). 

The President: I now ask if anyone wishes the whole of 
the minutes which have just been read to be repeated in French 
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or English. In the meanwhile I beg to call attention to the fact 
that we shall hear some speakers from the Section, who will 
take the opportunity to inform you of their viewa in so far 
as they diifer from the readers of the reports. Does anyone 
desire the translation of the minutes? It is not required. 

Section A moves that: 

I. The Congress resolves to have its transactions on the 
Copyright conditions between the United States of America 
and the European States put into the form of a memo- 
randum by the Permanent Bureau. This memorandum 
is to be laid before the American and European Govern- 
ments in the name of the Congress. The American 
publishers are requested to present it to the Typo- 
graphic Union, 
n. The Congress expresses the earnest hope that the United 
States will shortly join the Berne Convention, and further 
wishes that the amendment to the Law of March 3"*, 1891, 
proposed by the American Copyright League, which has 
for its object the better protection of foreign works, 
should become law at the earhest possible date. 

In the discussion now opened Mr. Putnam is given the word. 

Putnam, of New York: Gentlemen! There is really very 
Uttle to add as far as my portion of the statements of yesterday is 
concerned. The very clearly presented statement of Dr. Triibner 
has explained to the Congress the present provisions of the 
American Copyright Law, the reasons why this law as now 
framed does not secure for the authors of the Continent, that 
is to say for all authors whose books are published in any 
language other than English, a satisfactory measure of protec- 
tion. It is the case, as Dr. Triibner has pointed out, that while 
the States of Europe have given to American authors a pro- 
tection equal to that given to their home authors, the European 
authors, with the exception of those of England, are prevented 
by the present difficulties from attaining a fair return from 
American readers. The principle services that have been ren- 
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dered to the States of the Continent by the American law of 
1891 have been to the artists and to the musical composers. 
The wish has been expressed by the speakers in the Congress, 
as by speakers in each preceding Congress, that the United 
States should make itself a party to the Berne Convention. 
I, myseK, and the Copyright Leagues of American Publishers 
and of American Authors, whom I am permitted to represent, 
share that wish, and will be prepared to do all that may be 
in their power to bring about the result. It is nevertheless 
the case that as long as the United States adhere to the pre- 
sent protective tariff poUcy it will not be practicable to bring 
our countrj'^ into the Berne Convention. 

The typographical unions and the other trade-imions which 
have to do with the manufacturing of books have convinced 
themselves that the interest of working men would be interfered 
with if the books of European authors securing American copy- 
right should be manufactured on this side of the Atlantic. I 
am myself a free trader, and I believe that the present ad- 
vantageous position that has been attained by the United 
States in industries and in trade has been brought about not 
because of its protective policy but in spite of this poUcy. 

I am myself a printer, that is to say my own house is 
largely engaged in the manufacturing as well as in the publish- 
ing of books. 

I do not believe that the American printer any more than 
the American workman in other trades is, at this time, in 
need of the assistance of the law to protect him against com- 
petition of working men in Europe. 

I believe that the American with his great quickness of 
action and with the aid of his cleverly designed machinery 
is quite able to hold his own against European competition, 
and I think that he ought to be satisfied with a fair field and 
no favour. At the same time we must accept the situation that 
exists. We have to deal not with a theory but with a condi- 
tion. As long as the American trade-unions hold to this behef 
and to this apprehension, and as long as they are in a 
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position to influence the policy of the nation it will not be 
practicable to accept for the United States the conditions of 
the Berne Convention. 

The Publishers' Copyright League has therefore taken steps 
to do something to further the interest of European authors. 

While we are waiting for the larger reform an amendment 
to the present Copyright Law has been drafted by myself as 
Secretary under the instructions of the CopjTight League. 
This amendment has been passed upon and approved by one 
of our leading jurists, Mr. George L. Rives, formerly Secretary 
of the States. This amendment will be presented at the next 
session of Congress in November of the present year, and we 
hope to be able to secure for it favourable consideration and 
to make it law. The amendment provides that the foreign 
author desiring to secure American copyright for his book 
shall within 30 days of the publication of this book in the 
country of origin deposit 2 copies of the same in Washington. 
These copies can be of the original edition as printed in the 
foreign language. This deposit shall constitute a notice that 
it is expected to secure copyright for the work. The author, 
or his representative the publisher, shall then have a term of 
12 months within which to perfect his American copyright. It 
will be necessary during that term of 12 months to arrange 
for an American edition. It will be necessary that such Ame- 
rican edition shall in accordance with the conventions of the 
law be printed in the United States. We believe that in con- 
ceding this point to the protectionist and to the labour-union 
we should be able to prevent any opposition to the measure. 
We believe further that it ought to be possible for any book 
which is suited for the requirements of American readers to 
arrange within this term of 12 months for the protection of 
an English version, printed in any style suited for American 
book-buyers. 

When the copyright has been perfected by the deposit of 
2 copies of this American edition, either the author or the 
original publisher will have the full control of the sales of 
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the work in its original language, and also the control of 
any editions, whether in English or other languages, that may 
be printed in the United States. 

The importation of the book in the original language will 
be permitted under the instructions of the owner of the copy- 
right, but in conformity with the conventions of the existing 
law, the importation will be prohibited of any edition in the 
language in which it may have been printed in the United States. 

This will not be a complete or an adequate copyright. It 
is diiferent substantially from the logical protection given by 
the Berne Convention. It will, however, make it possible 
for European authors and for American Publishers acting on 
their behalf to do what may be practicable to test the market 
for this foreign hterature. I do not wish to hold out hopes 
for any large or immediate returns. Time will be required to 
educate the American reading pubhc and to interest it in these 
new classes of hterature. 

The Publishers can only do their part in seeing that 
literature is first protected under the law, and is then presented 
to the reading public. The rest must depend upon the authors 
and the readers. 

We American Publishers will be prepared to do our part, 
and we feel, some of us, a special obligation to make good to 
our literary friends in Europe the obhgations we are under in 
having accepted 10 years back their thankful appreciation for 
a copyright law which did not really give to them copyright 
protection. We want to make good their expectation, and to 
remove the injustice. 

I hope when I next have the pleasure of meeting in a later 
Congress my Continental friends they will already have received 
from their American Correspondents something more substantial 
than 'ein kleines Knochelchen'. (Loud cheering, and laughter). 

Heath, of Boston: Herr President! Ich mochte nur ein paar 
Worte sagen, and that little I will say in English, da ich 
nicht gut deutsch sprechen kann. 
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It occurred to me yesterday as Mr. Putnam was telling you 
of the difficulties in th^ way of bringing home to the American 
people the advantages, not to say the justice of international 
copyright, that it would be a good thing if the next Publishers' 
Congress should be held in America. 

1 think the interesting and able papers of the members of 
the Congress which would be fully reported in our daily pa- 
pers and go all over our country would go far towards influenc- 
ing the American people. 

The good looks of such a Congress as evidenced by the 
photograph we have just had taken will also have its influence 
among so susceptible a people as ours. 

I, therefore, have risen to invite the next Congress to 
Boston. (Applause.) 

The President: No one desires to speak further? The 
discussion is closed. I put the motion of Section A to the vote. 

I beg those Gentlemen whe are against it to hold up their 
hands. — 1 declare that Dr. Trubner's motion is unan- 
imously accepted. (Bravo!) 

Gentlemen ! Before we pass on to the next question on the 
order of the day, I think that in thanking Kommerzienrat 
Dr. Trubner for the conscientious work he has given us in 
his report — work which must have involved long and careful 
study of the matter in hand, and furthermore in expressing 
my thanks to Mr. Putnam, I but act as spokesman for you all. 

Gentlemen! If a justification for this Congress were required, 
it would be found in the fact that it has succeeded in bring- 
ing over from his native shores the greatest expert on Ameri- 
can Copyright, who has had the kindness to show us what 
we can really expect to achieve, and to warn us against striv- 
ing for the attainment of the impossible, and who has further 
explained to us the means by which we on this side, and the 
idealists on the other side of the ocean, may eventually arrive 
at the realisation of what must be considered the only really 
desirable conditions. (Loud applause.) 
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I beg the whole Section, moreover, to accept the expression 
of our sincerest thanks for having devoted such pains towards 
clearing up the problem, and for having laid before us a pro- 
position which we have been able unanimously to accept. 
(Bravo!) 

Gentlemen! I have one more duty to perform. During the 
discussion of this matter, we have had the pleasure of learn- 
ing that the Congress is invited by high authorities to hold 
its next meeting in Boston, at a time when I trust that the 
resolutions which we have to-day arrived at will have become 
facts in law. I thank Mr. Heath for this invitation, but I must 
ask you to postpone discussing it until our final meeting. — 

We now pass on to the next item on the order of the day. 
I beg Mr. OUendorif to give us a resume of his report on 
"The Relations between Authors and Publishers on 
the one part, and the Daily Press on the other, from 
the point of view of Literary Criticism." (See Supple- 
ment to "Papers to be read", pp. 5 — 10.) 

Ollendorff, of Paris: Gentlemen! It has surprised us in 
France to note the ever-lessening amount of space in the daily 
papers devoted to literary, artistic and scientific criticisms. 
We have been alarmed by the fact that in some coimtries 
the conditions of the book-trade are more favourable than in 
ours, and we are anxious to ascertain what means our col- 
leagues have employed to insure in all cases that regular 
criticism which is so important to the dissemination of all 
literature. This question has already been put in one of the 
greatest of French papers, and Mr. Gaston Dechamps, of the 
"Temps", has verified the disproportion . existing between the 
importance attached by the Press to the most insignificant of 
"Vaudevilles" and its indifierence to the greatest works of 
literature, art and science. We consider that in this there 
is a serious danger, not only to ourselves, but for all 
countries, and we would be happy were it possible to arrive 
at an agreement between publishers and the directors of news- 
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papers, by which every paper would adopt the custom of 
attaching to their editorial staif a critic, who would be given 
the task of publicly criticising works which he deemed worthy. 
In other words, we would have the book- trade treated in 
the newspapers as far as possible in the same manner as 
the theatre, whose every arrangement becomes at once the 
object of a great free advertisement. (Bravo!) 

The President: I now ask that the minutes of Section B 
may be read. 

Fr. Karl Geibel, of Leipzig, reads the minutes (See 
pp. 139 — 141), and the resolution of Section B. 

The Publishers' Congress expresses the wish that the 
Permanent Bureau which is to be established should put 
itself in communication- with Journalistic Unions and 
Press SjTidicates for the purpose of studying more 
closely the question of Literary Criticism, and the re- 
lations between Publishers and the Daily Press, and 
should report thereon to the next Congress. 
The President: I open the discussion. Does anyone wish 
to speak? 

Led ere, of Paris: Mr. President, will you allow me one 
question? In the first resolution of Section A, as well as in 
that of Section B, the Permanent Bureau is referred to. I beg 
to ask if it is a fact that the question of the organisation for 
the carrying out of the resolutions is as yet undecided? 

The President: This question is entirely reserved. We 
shall debate upon it on Thursday. 

B rune ti fere, of Paris: Mr. President! I have only one simple 
remark to make. Our Congress, in the resolution of Section B, 
expresses the wish that the future Permanent Bureau should 
put itself in communication with Journalistic Unions and Press 
Syndicates, in order to study the matter in hand more closely, 
and to report upon it to the next Congress. This resolution 
is too specific : it refers only to France. Similarly the resolu- 
tions of Section C, which are about to be discussed, are in 
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similar case, viz. that the matters therein referred to are of 
too national a character, the English music -trade is almost 
all that is affected by them. I ask therefore whether it is 
not possible to modify the wording of these resolutions, and to 
express them in terms of a more general character. 

I therefore propose the following construction, instead of 
the words "for the purpose of studying more closely the matter 
under discussion, and should report thereon to the next 
Congress": 

The Publishers' Congress expresses the wish that the 
Permanent Bureau should put itself into communication 
with Journalistic Unions and Press Syndicates, for the 
purpose of studying the general question of the relations 
between Publishers and the Daily Press. 
In this manner the resolution would be confined neither to 
the conditions in France nor to those in England, and the 
text would enable us to raise many questions of greater in- 
terest. The resolution would thus be of a general character. 
(Applause.) 

Heinemann, of London: I have very little to add to the 
words of Mr. Brunetifere. I would only remark, as President 
of Section B, in which this resolution was passed, that we all 
of us felt during the discussion, that the desire expressed by 
Mr. Ollendorff was of somewhat too national, of too local a 
character; we therefore tried to give the matter a more com- 
prehensive wording. It was shown during the discussion that 
in England, as in Germany, conditions were everywhere differ- 
ent, and that the resolution, as first put, could not be worded 
in a sufficiently international manner. We therefore had al- 
ready attempted to give the resolution, as it hes printed be- 
fore us, a wider sense. 

I w^ould further remark that the correction of Mr. Brune- 
tiere, while restricting the sense of the resolution, gives it a 
more precise definition. I therefore think we should do well 
to accept it in his version. (Quite right!) 
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It is important that we should specify as clearly as possible 
the work and commissions of the Permanent Bureau. Under 
present conditions there »is some danger that certain points 
will be gone into which are of no consequence, since the 
Permanent Bureau does not know what occurred in our dis- 
cussions of yesterday. What is desired is to iBnd out what 
conditions obtain in the various countries between the Press 
and the publishing -trade. Only when that is arrived at, can 
resolutions of international value be passed at the next Con- 
gress, (Applause.) 

The President: Gentlemen! To simplify the situation I 
beg to state that the Chairman of the Section has just de- 
clared himself, as far as he is concerned, quite willing that 
Mr. Brunetifere's amendment should be substituted for the reso- 
lution of the Section. I beg any Honourable Members who 
are of the other opinion to state their grounds. It would 
simplify the voting if w^e could all agree to vote on one only, 
and not on both of the resolutions. 

Dr. Ruprecht, of Gottingen: Gentlemen! I should Hke to 
state shortly my opinion that in this matter we should do 
best to pass no resolution at all. The question is extremely 
interesting, and it was very desirable that it should be de- 
bated, but each of us will hold diiferent opinions on every 
separate point. With the best will in the world, the matter 
cannot be settled either from a national or an international 
point of view. Each separate book must be treated dififerently, 
and the Press requires dififerent treatment in every case. 

I would therefore propose that we pass no resolution. 

Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig: Gentlemen! I am not of Dr. Rup- 
recht's opinion. I beUeve that the Honourable Members who 
attended yesterday's meeting of the Section found it highly 
interesting to learn about the conditions obtaining in this 
respect in the various countries. That this should be the ease 
still more in the future, is the object of the resolution as con- 
structed by Mr. Brunetiere, which I beg you to accept. (Bravo!) 
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The President: No one wishes to speak further; I close 
the discussion, and will now take the vote. We have before 
us the resolution of Section B and Mr. Brunetiere's amend- 
ment. I will first take the vote on Mr. Brunetifere's amend- 
ment, which I beg shall be read once more. (This is done.) 

Ollendorff, of Paris: In Mr. Brunetifere's amendment I have 
not heard the words "and report thereon to the next Congress'*. 
WTiy has he left them out? 

Brunetifere, of Paris: In order that this question may be gone 
generally, deeply and thoroughly into, it is advisable and desi- 
rable that the Permanent Bureau which is to be organised 
should be given plenty of time. When we have once got our 
Permanent Bureau, you may rest assured, Gentlemen, that this 
question will soon find its solution. (Loud cheering.) 

The President: I beg those Honourable Members, who 
are against the amendment of Mr. Brunetifere, to hold up their 
hands. (They do so.) 

Mr. Brunetiere's resolution is passed with only 
two dissentient voices. — 

We now pass on to the next item on the order of the 
day, but not before I have thanked the reader of the report 
for the great pains that he has taken in the matter. Perso- 
nally I can say that, while understanding the hesitation of 
Dr. Ruprecht, I hold by the opinion of Dr. Giesecke that it is 
of interest to raise and to study this question, in order to 
find some solution of it. 

In this sense I may also express our thanks to Mr. Brune- 
tiere, who has expressed his ideas on this subject for us in 
his own well-known elegant and clear fashion. 

We pass on to the report of Section C. And here first I 
have a remark to make on procedure. 

Gentlemen! The resolutions of Section C are of such a 
nature that we, who are publishers of books only, can scarcely 
presume to act as experts and judges on questions belonging 
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solely to the Corporation of Music-Publishers. I have therefore 
decided to beg the Honourable Members of Section C to bring 
such of their resolutions as are of a purely musical character, 
and do not in any way affect the book-trade, before the notice 
of the Congress only. Those among us engaged in the music- 
trade are desirous that this at least should be done, in order 
that they should have the authority of the Congress for the 
support of their resolutions. 

I will therefore similarly beg the Honourable Members wlio 
have reports to read to do so in short, concise form, after 
which the minutes will be read, and the discussion opened and 
closed. I will, however, not take a vote on the resolutions of 
Section C, but will simply announce the fact that the Con- 
gress has taken formal note of them. 

We now turn to the report of Mr. Clayton, of the contents 
of which I will beg that Honourable Member to give us a 
short rhumt'. 

Clayton, of London: Mr. President and Gentlemen! It is 
my duty to report to this general meeting the substance of 
the business transacted by Section C. Up to the present time 
there are 5 papers on musical questions which have been set 
down for discussion by that section, and 2 of these papers 
were discussed. We came to a definite conclusion with reference 
to them at our meeting of yesterday. 

I will first deal with my own paper on the subject of „The 
Territorial Subdivision of Copyright in Musical 
Property". (See 'Tapers to be read", pp. 113—119.) 

This territorial subdivision is a question which affects 
musical publishers in a very much greater degree than it does 
the book-publisher because international contracts between the 
book-publishers of different nations can only be completed in 
most countries through the medium of a translation. But as 
regards music it has been defined as a universal language, and 
this more particularly with reference to instrumental music. 
Music Publishers are able to enter into commercial arranorements 
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with one another in different countries without any reference 
to translation. Under these circumstances it is advisable that 
there should be no hindrance to the free commercial dealings 
between the publishers of different countries in transactions of 
this kind. Difficulties, however, are frequently occurring through 
the failure of the purchaser who acquires for his own country 
a portion of the copyright of the original copyright owner 
to notify to the general public in his own countrj^ that he has 
become the proprietor of the copyright within the limits of 
his o\^Ti country, and through the omission other music-dealers 
in his own country are led to send their orders abroad to the 
original pubhsher for some time after the date when the trans- 
fer of the copyright for any particular country has been 
effected. The result of this is the foreigner who has acquired 
the right for his own country finds that his copyright interests, 
recently acquired by him, have been infringed by the continued 
importation under the circumstances mentioned. 

If the dealer belonging to the country of the purchaser 
sends his orders to the original publisher, that publisher, of 
course, would at once refer him to the publisher of his own 
country' who has recently acquired the copyright for that 
country. But the difficulty occurs when business is transacted 
through an Agent who is resident in the country of the original 
proprietor, and who represents the interests of some foreign 
dealer who resides in the country of the purchaser of the copy- 
right. In that case, both the Agent and his principal are 
unaware that a transfer of interest has taken place and so 
have no means of finding out that such a transfer has taken 
place unless it is notified to them by some formal act. In 
the meantime a notification is made, and the importation 
wliich has become unlawful continues, although the intention 
of the importer is perfectly honest and bona fide. The 
proprietor, however, of the right for the country into which 
the copies are imported is naturally annoyed that his rights 
are being ignored, and there is a danger that this annoyance 
will induce him to take legal proceedings to restrain the im- 
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portation by the innocent importer, above referred to. This all 
might by avoided if some official act were made necessary by 
which all such purchasers should be notified in the official news- 
paper of the particular country' in which the purchaser resides. 

The object of my paper is to prevent legal proceedings 
being instituted, and to prevent an innocent importer being 
visited by all the penal consequences of a deliberate breach 
of copyright until he has received an official notice of the 
fact that somebody in his own country owns the right, which 
formerly was held by the original publisher. 

I, therefore, have to report that Section C adopted the 
3 resolutions which are in print on the paper which I have 
before me. (Applause.) 

The President: Mr. Siegel, of Leipzig, the seconder of the 
report, has the word. — Mr. Siegel is not present. — Then I beg 
that the minutes of Section C shall be read. 

Staackmann, of Leipzig, reads the minutes (See pp. 142 — 
140), with the resolution of Section C: 

In all cases where the original publisher, having held 
an undivided copyright, aften\'ards divides that right, 
assigning portions of it to one or more foreign countries, 
it shall be incumbent 

1. On the original pubHsher in the country of origin to 
print on all copies issued by him after the sub- 
division of the right the names and addresses of each 
foreign publisher who has acquired a copyright interest 
in the publication in any other foreign country. 

2. On the purchasers of those interests to notify by ad- 
vertisement, in a newspaper fixed upon by law or by 
a Corporation of their respective countries, the fact 
that they have acquired such interests with full par- 
ticulars of the publication affected and the date when 
they acquired the interest. 

3. And no action at law shall be commenced by the 
purchaser of those rights in respect of any impor- 
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tation of copies from the country of the original 
pubHsher which has taken place prior to the date 
when such advertisement has actually. appeared. 

The President: You have heard the resolutions of 
the Section. I open the discussion — and close the dis- 
cussion, since no one desires to speak. I declare that the 
Congress has taken formal notice of these reso- 
lutions. — 

We now proceed to Mr. Day's report on "Piracies of 
Copyright Music" and will beg him to give us a short resume 
of the same. — He is not present. Mr. Auguste Durand, who 
seconds the report, is likewise not present, and I will there- 
fore beg that the minutes of the proceedings relating to this 
matter in Section C be read. 

Staackmann, of Leipzig, reads the minutes (See pp. 146 — 
148), with the resolution of Section C: 

Section C for the Music-Trade begs the Congress to 
take formal notice of the following resolutions: 

In countries in which "Piracies of CopjTight Music" 
go unpunished under the existing laws, as Mr. David 
Day, of London, has described in his report thus entitled, 
provision to the following effect is desirable in Copyright 
legislation: 

If any person in any street or highway, or elsewhere, 
after having been once previously warned by a police 
constable or by the owner of the copyright that a copyright 
exists therein, oifers or keeps for sale, hire, distribution, 
or exhibition any such copy or colourable imitation, he 
shall be guilty of an indictable misdemeanour, and shall 
be punished accordingly, and upon the owner of the 
copyright producing priyna facie proof of his ownership 
of the copyright to the police of the district in which 
such offer, or keeping for sale, hire, distribution, or ex- 
hibition of such copy or colourable imitation has taken 
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or is taking place, the person or persons thus guilty 
shall be immediately proceeded against. 

As also another, empowering the proper authorities to 
grant search-warrants, and to enter premises, and to 
seize unlawful copies of any Copyright work. 

The President: I open the discussion on these reso- 
lutions. 

Clayton, of London: Mr. President and Gentlemen! As 
Mr. Day is not present I desire to take the opportunity 
of stating to this general meeting how we are situated in 
England with reference to the subject matter of Mr. Day's 
paper. 

I ought to explain that at the present moment in England 
infringements of copyright property do not under any cir- 
cumstances fall within the recognition of our criminal law, 
however obvious and however intentional the infringement may 
be. We have no remedy except that provided by our civil 
courts. Under these circumstances we are placed in con- 
siderable difficulty in dealing with the "Hawker" who is in the 
habit of selling valuable copyright songs — they are generally 
songs — on the pavement at one penny per copy, which are 
published by the copyright proprietor at 2 shillings. The hawker, 
as a rule, is a man who has no permanent address, no pro- 
perty, which the Civil Courts could put their hands on, and 
no money, except the coppers, which he carries on his own 
person. He is, therefore, an almost impossible person to deal 
with. As soon as the copyright proprietor ascertains his where- 
abouts he is obliged to go to his lawyer, to instruct his law- 
yer to apply to the Civil Courts for the usual process, which, 
of course, takes time, and while these preliminaries are being 
carried out the hawker has disappeared into another street or 
into another town and he may not be seen or heard of for a 
very long time, if at all. 

Under these circumstances we, in England, can see no 
remedy for infringements of this kind unless copyright under 
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such circumstances is put under police regulation, and it is 
with a view to introducing that subject to this Congress that 
Mr. Day has written the paper which was adopted yesterday 
by Section C, and that is the paper which I now leave in your 
hands. (Applause.) 

Brunetifere,of Paris : The President distributes to the Con- 
gress, or rather to the remnant of it still present (laughter), 
a resolution of Section C, about the text of which I have 
serious scruples. 

In the first paragraph I should like to see the French trans- 
lation corrected. It seems to me dangerous to engage the 
Congress to take official notice of the resolutions at the end 
of the report of Mr. Day. In fact, these resolutions amount 
to such serious decisions as will scarcely be acceptable to the 
publishers of all countries without exception. Such legal 
measures do not exist in France. I do not know whether we 
are behind the times in this respect (laughter), a state of 
things which would be dreadful for music and song. I would 
therefore Uke to see the words "in which piracies of Copy- 
right Music go unpunished, as Mr. David Day, of London, 
has described in his report thus entitled" replaced by "in 
which the reproduction of Copyright music is not prosecuted 
by law". 

As regards the last paragraph, I should like to see 
it struck out, as coming completely within the scope of the 
English Law. 

Gentlemen, I beg you once more to accept this alteration, 
if not to-day, then at least to-morrow, when it can be revised. 
(Bravo!) 

The President: Gentlemen! Allow me also a word in 
this matter. The Plenary Session of the Congress has to take 
official notice of this resolution of Section C. Scruples, how- 
ever, have occurred to Mr. Brunetiere, which I entirely share, 
and which I am sure will be shared by the majority of this 
Congress. I would therefore propose that we do not take 
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formal notice of the resolution in tlie text as laid before us, 
but ask Section C to alter the wording as proposed. We will 
however accept the resolution in its modified form to-day, 
since we are confident that Section C will be willing to make 
the alteration. 

Dr. von Hase,of Leipzig: Gentlemen! I entirely share the 
scruples which Mr. Brunetiere has just mentioned. We are 
indeed, in this resolution, asked to stand godfather to a little 
English legislation, and we in the Section wished, as the con- 
ditions described to us seemed really bad, not to refuse. I 
had indeed formal scruples on more than one point, but as 
the conditions were so unsatisfactory, on account of the want 
of regulation in the notification system as it exists in London, 
I thought that we should be justified in taking part in such 
a resolution. 

H now a revision is desired, I would suggest that the Eng- 
lish interpreter should repeat to Mr. Clayton the more impor- 
tant points of the alteration proposed by Mr. Brunetifere, in 
order that he may state whether he feels himself in a position 
to alter his, or rather Mr. Day's resolution in that sense. This 
does not seem to me to be quite certain, as I do not know 
whether he will not see some objection to it. (This proposal 
is carried out.) 

The President: Mr. Clayton, are you prepared to formu- 
late together with Mr. Day the resolution in accordance with 
Mr. Brunetiere's proposals? 

Clayton, of London: Mr. Day is out of town to-day. 1 will, 
therefore, consult with him about this as soon as he returns 
to town again, and ask him to what extent he is prepared to 
do so. 

The President: Gentlemen! Does anyone else w4sh to 
speak? — No one. Then I close the discussion, and declare 
that, as no one has objected, the meeting has taken formal 
notice of the resolution of Section C, in the sense 
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of Mr. Brunetifere's amendment, in which sense it 
has still to be revised (see the final wording p. 50, 
R. ofC. 85). 

We have now arrived at the end of our to-day's programme, 
and I close our Plenaty Session with my best thanks to the 
Honourable Members who have spoken, as well as to those 
few of our Members who have held out to the end. (Laughter). 

(Close of the Session, 12 m.) 
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Second Session of Section A for Authors' 
and Publishers' Rights. 

Tuesday, June llt^ 1901. 



President: Cornelis-Lebfegue, of Brussels. — Vice-Presi- 
dents: Credner, of Leipzig; Seemann, of Leipzig. 

Credner, of Leipzig, opens the Session at 3.20p.m. and 
begs Mr. Cornelis-Lebfegue to take the Chair. The question 
of Holland joining the Berne Convention is on the order of 
the day. The word is given to the writer of the report, 
Mr. Muhlbrecht, of Berlin. 

Miihlbrecht, of Berlin, remarks on the matter of procedure, 
that in his opinion it would be advisable only to have the 
speeches interpreted into other languages when especially 
desired by the meeting. 

Credner, of Leipzig, declares himself against this motion, 
since to show the most friendly assistance possible to one's 
foreign colleagues is the duty of an International Congress. 

In this discussion on procedure Messrs. Miihlbrecht, Vande- 
veld, Credner, Cornelis-Lebegue and Belinfante take part. 

Credner, of Leipzig, begs once more that matters should 
remain as heretofore. 

The Chairman gives his decision to this effect. 

Miihlbrecht, of Berlin, is given the word to read his report 
on "Holland's Attitude towards the German Copyright 
Law in connection with the Berne Convention" (See 
"Papers to be read", pp. 35 — 48), ending with the resolution: 

1. That a report should be drawn up in French, containing 
Mr. Otto Miihlbrecht's statement and the proceedings 
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and decisions of the Congress. This report, 100 copies 
of which should be printed, is to be signed by all the 
associations whose representatives have taken part in 
the Congress. 

2. That a printed copy be sent to the Bureau of the Berne 
Convention to be reprinted in their journal "Le Droit 
d'Auteur". Copies also to be sent to the Governments 
of those States belonging to the Berne Convention, as 
well as to the Governments of those States whose parti- 
cipation is considered desirable, with the request that 
they win use their efforts and influence to promote the 
aim in view in their respective spheres* of activity. 

3. That the Permanent Bureau be requested to take in 
hand the carrying out of this resolution. 

The speaker here remarks that it would be advantageous 
to include his own resolution with that referring to the con- 
ditions of Authors' Copyright in the United States, passed by 
the Section in the Session of June 10*^ together with any 
further matter found suitable by the Section, in one common 
memorial. In reply to a question of Mr. Credner's Mr. Miihl- 
brecht declares himself ready to strike out the passage "in 
100 copies". 

Van devoid, of Brussels, hereupon reads his remarks on Mr. 
Miihlbrecht's report, collected under the title of'TheDutch- 
Belgic Convention on Copyright" (See ''Papers to be read", 
pp. 48—51), with the following codicil to the resolution of 
Mr. Muhlbrecht: 

That the PubUshers' Congress, being convinced that 
intellectual works should enjoy the most extensive 
protection, is of opinion that the right of translation 
should in all countries be reserved to the author of 
the original work, according to the limits determined 
by the Berne Convention. That the Permanent Bureau 
of the Congress should, in agreement with the various 
Publishers' Associations, endeavour to obtain the revision 
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of those international conventions whose regulations are 
contrary to the above resolution. 

Ollendorff, of Paris, remarks that, although France is in a 
better position as regards Holland than, for instance, Germany, 
the French book- trade is yet keenly desirous that Holland 
should join the Berne Convention. As in the Convention be- 
tween Holland and Belgium, so also in that between France 
and Holland, the original work only is protected; the right of 
translation is not acknowledged. The joining of the Berne 
Convention by Holland would only prove of gain both to 
Holland and Dutch literature. The competition in the repro- 
duction of foreign works would not only then cease to depress 
the literature of the country itself, but piratical printers would 
no longer, as now, be absolutely bred and encouraged. Practi- 
cally nothing was now safe from reproduction. It must how- 
ever be acknowledged that the Dutch courts of law prosecute 
energetically where literary Conventions actually exist, as lately 
in the case of a reprinter of Maupassant's works. The repro- 
duction of music, also, is an especially crying evil in Holland, 
particularly by means of the so-called "free interpretation". 
Finally Mr. Ollendorff expresses the wish that Holland might 
soon, not only as regards the important questions settled by 
the Hague Convention, but also in respect of the protection 
of literary property, take her place at the head of the nations. 

In reply to a question of Mr. Forst, of Antwerp, Messrs. 
Credner and Miihlbrecht state that in future means would 
be found to insure the carrying out of the resolutions passed 
by the International Publishers' Congress. 

Belinfante, of The Hague, gives his warm assent to the 
remarks of Mr. Miihlbrecht. He points out that two Corpo- 
rations in Holland, the General Booksellers' Union (an organi- 
sation similar to the Borsenverein) , and the Authors' Syndi- 
cate, are concerned in this question. The former is against 
joining the Convention, and has decided not to enter into any 
discussion on the matter. There is no hope of a change in 
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the point of view of this Union during the next few years. 
The Authors' Syndicate, on the other hand, has decided hy a 
large majority to declare for joining the Convention. The 
Government, however, has not yet come to any decision. The 
efforts of the Authors' Syndicate had, unfortunately, so far met 
with no success. 

The speaker points out once again that the question of the 
protection of translations is the pihe de resistance. Trans- 
lations could indeed not he paid for very highly, and foreign 
authors must therefore he satisfied with a small honorarium. 
For the present he counsels patience. The Authors' Syndicate, 
which the speaker represented, would not relax its efforts to 
induce Holland to join the Berne Convention. 

Wormser, of Amsterdam, speaks in the same sense, and 
adds that up to the present Holland too has suffered, since in 
consequence of the right of free translation and reproduction 
enjoyed hy foreign authors, young Dutch authors had received 
only very moderate payment. In general the Dutch authors 
were for, and the Dutch printers against, Holland joining the 
Berne Convention. 

de Lange, of Amsterdam, much as he desires that Holland 
should join the Berne Convention, is of opinion, in contra- 
distinction to the remarks of Mr. Miihlbrecht, that the appear- 
ance of Dutch translations of foreign works has often pro- 
duced a hvely demand for the original. This was noticeable 
in the case of. the translation of the French Tolstoi into Dutch. 
Mr. de Lange advises also that, in order to be in advance of 
any imauthorised translation, the publisher of the original work 
should put himself into communication with a Dutch publisher, 
and arrange with him for the publication of a Dutch trans- 
lation, sending him at the earliest possible moment a copy of 
the work in question. 

Loosjes, of Haarlem, praises the excellent remarks of Mr. 
Miihlbrecht, but does not expect any great result from the 
preparation and distribution of a memorial, although he him- 
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self was a member of the Berne-Convention-Bond. The Anti- 
Berne-Convention-Bond may be divided into two groups. The 
first is formed by the publishers of small daily and weekly 
papers; they would never consent to Holland's joining the 
Berne Convention, because they represent purely material in- 
terests, and could not be brought to view the nlatter from an 
ideal standpoint. The second and larger group consists of im- 
portant pubUshers, who would probably agree to pay for the 
right to publish foreign literature, provided that the payment 
for the right of translation were in accordance with the sale 
obtainable in such a relatively small country. We therefore 
suggest that, before putting forward Mr. Miihlbrechfs motion, 
the question regulating this payment ought to be discussed. 
At present it is possible to buy foreign hterature in Holland 
comparatively cheaply, and care should therefore be taken 
that on Holland's joining the Berne Convention, its (Holland's) 
literary production should not be made disproportionately dear 
in comparison to the purchasing power of the countrJ^ He 
feels sure that the adherence to the Convention -Bond would 
be more readily won over if this question of payment could 
be first settled. He would therefore ask Mr. Miihlbrecht to 
turn the admirable activity which he has up to the present 
shown in the question of the Dutch Literary Treaties also to 
the drawing up of a suitable proposal with regard to the 
question of payment. 

Miihlbrecht, of Berlin, answers Mr. Loosjes that the taking 
of proper steps for bringing about the adhesion of Holland to 
the Berne Convention is a matter for the Dutch themselves. 
The speaker then gives some particulars showing the untenable 
position of affairs in Holland. For example, what should be 
said to the fact that the Chairman of the Dutch "Vereeniging'' 
proposed for the next general election is to bind himself to 
propose no measure during the next five years which could 
help to bring about the adherence of Holland to the Berne 
Convention. The speaker then gives some instances which 
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show that reprinting is still very prevalent in Holland. Among 
other things he lays on the table of the house reprints 
of some art prints, .published by the firm of Alexander Koch, 
in Darmstadt, and reads an advertisement of a probably ficti- 
tious firm, "Publishers' Company", which advertises a deliberate 
reprint in English. He complains that in Holland the whole 
question of pirated editions and the possibility of combating 
the same by joining the Berne Convention was looked on with 
a certain amount of indifference, and he points out that it 
would be desirable for the Dutch Bond to further the matter 
by continual petitions and personal representations to the re- 
sponsible ministers. 

Wormser, of Amsterdam, acknowledges that some things 
in Holland do not advance very rapidly. That lies however 
in the Dutch character. He again requests Mr. Miihlbrecht to 
have patience, and says that, although the Berne-Convention- 
Bond at present only numbers about 400 members yet many 
of them are men of exceptionally high intelligence, and, judging 
by his experiences, it was better to have such a strong, in- 
telligent minority than a majority of less intellectual individuals. 
He believes that this minority will succeed in bringing about 
the adherence of Holland to the Berne Convention in a few 
years. He would welcome the grand success of that coming day. 

Morel, of Berne, asks the Congress to allow him to speak 
on a formal matter. He points out that Section A is occupied 
with the question of the adhesion of four different countries — 
the United States of North America, Holland, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia — to the Berne Convention. The four resolutions pro- 
posed were formed from the standpoint of the diflerent readers 
of the reports, and were accordingly differently couched. A 
treatment of these four resolutions on the same lines would 
therefore be advisable, since the publication of Mr. Miihlbrecht's 
proposed memorandum in the "Droit d'Auteur'' was rendered 
doubtful owing to its official character. He therefore asks 
the Congress to accept a resolution suggested by himself, which 
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has for its object that the Executive entrusted with the carrying 
out of these resolutions should put them into a form that seemed 
to him most suitable for the attainment of their object. 
Mr. Morel's resolution is handed to the President. 

Miihlbrecht, of Berlin, begs not to be misunderstood. He 
never intended that his whole report should be published in 
the "Droit d'Auteur". He had already suggested the conjunction 
of yesterday's memorandum concerning the United States with 
to-day's concerning Holland. 

After Mr. Morel has expressed his pleasure at the progress 
made in the matter of the Berne Convention in the Sessions, 
Mr. Credner points out that Mr. Morel's suggestion can hardly 
be treated as an amendment to Mr. Miihlbrecht's resolution, 
because it properly speaking concerns the executive. He there- 
fore considers it more proper to request the Bureau, whose 
duty it is to be to carry out the resolutions of the Congress, 
to take it under its consideration. Mr. Morel gives his con- 
sent to this proposal. 

The President, Mr. Cornelis-Lebfegue, begs, as no one 
else wishes to speak, that votes be taken only on the resolu- 
tions of Messrs. Miihlbrecht and Vandeveld. These are 
thereupon unanimously accepted. It is further unan- 
imously decided to present Mr. Morel's resolution 
to the Bureau of the Congress for consideration. 
The resolutions as accepted are couched as follows: 
I. 1. That a report should be drawn up in French, con- 
taining the statement of Mr. Midilbrecht on "Holland's 
Attitude towards the German Copyright-Law in connection 
with the Berne Convention" and the proceedings and 
decisions of the Congress. This report is to be signed 
by all the associations whose representatives have taken 
part in the Congress. 

2. That a printed copy be sent to the Bureau of the 
Berne Convention to be reprinted in its journal "Le 
Droit d'Auteur". Copies also to be sent to the Govern- 
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ments of those States who have joined the Berne Con- 
vention, as well as to the Governments of those States 
whose participation is considered desirable, with the 
request that they will use their eiforts and influence to 
promote the aii^ in view in their respective spheres of 
activity. Further, copies to be sent to suitable indivi- 
duals, with the request that they should use their best 
efforts also in their own spheres of influence. 

3. That the Permanent Bureau be requested to take in 
hand the carrying out of this resolution. 

4. It is unanimously agreed that although the diiferent 
resolutions for obtaining the cohesion of new countries 
to the Berne Convention are expressed in different terms, 
it should be left to the organisation entrusted with the 
carrjdng out of the resolutions of the Congress to 
choose the construction, as well as the means which it 
considers the best adapted to the attainment of the end 
in view. 

It was also resolved in consequence of Mr. Vandeveld's 
report : 

II. That the Publishers' Congress, being convinced that 
intellectual works should enjoy the most extensive 
protection, is of opinion that the right of translation 
should in all countries be reserved to the author of 
the original work, according to the limits determined 
by the Berne Convention. That the Permanent Bureau 
of the Congress should, in agreement with the various 
Publishers' Associations, endeavour to obtain the revision 
of those international conventions whose regulations are 
contrary to the above resolution. 

The President thanks the readers for their reports, as 
also the Dutch Members for championing the good cause. — 

The next item on the order of the day is then proceeded 
with. The Chairman gives Mr. BlaXek the word for the reading 
of his report. 

Bepost. 1 ^ 
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Van de veld, of Brussels, makes the suggestion, before the 
reading of his report, that the reports referring to the joining 
of the Berne Convention of Messrs. Blaiek and Deuticke should 
be discussed together. 

Credner, of Leipzig, points out that in consideration of the 
readers and seconders of the reports who have carefully studied 
the question, this could not be done. Besides which, the im- 
portant question of Russia's entrance into the Berne Convention 
was now for the first time on the order of the day, and there- 
fore called for careful consideration. 

Blaiek, of St. Petersburg, remarks that, though present as 
the delegate for St. Petersburg, his work is independent, and 
not written by direction of others, and he then reads his report 
on "Russia and the Berne Convention" (See Supplement 
to "Papers to be read", pp. 1 — 4), with the following resolution: 
That the Fourth International PubUshers' Congress 
decides to lay the Minutes of the discussion of the Russian 
Copyright scheme, and its relation to the Berne Con- 
vention, before the Russian Government for consider- 
ation, and before the other Governments for their notice, 
by means of the Permanent Bureau. 

Beck, of Munich, as seconder, considers it too late to occupy 
the meeting, which is apparently somewhat tired, with his 
rather long report (See pp. 211 — 212). 

Credner, of Leipzig, is of the opinion that it would be better 
to postpone the remarks that had not yet been heard till the 
next Session, whereupon, after a short discussion jyro and con^ 
the Session is closed. 
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Second Session of Section B for the Book-Trade. 

Tuesday, June llt^ 1901. 



President: Hetzel, of Paris. — Vice-Presidents: I. A. Bonnier, 
of Stockholm, Reinicke, of Leipzig. 
The Session opens at 3. 20 p. m. 

Reinicke, of Leipzig, requests the Members not to speak 
for more than 10 minutes, and gives Dr. Giesecke the word 
for his report. 

Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig, with general approval limits him- 
self to giving a short resume of his report on "Import-Duty 
on Books considered with reference to New Commer- 
cial Treaties" (See "Papers to he read", pp. 75—82), with 
the resolution: 

That the Congress should decide that the National 
Associations should take all possible, steps with the 
authorities in question in the various countries in order 
to remove the duty on books where it already exists 
and to prevent it wherever it may be threatened. 
There being no seconder of the report, the discussion is 
opened. 

Miiller, of Vienna, regrets to have to point out that eftbrts 
are being made in Austria to introduce a duty, now on boimd 
books, and later on unbound books. He asks for information 
on the question of duty in Hungary. 

Ranschburg, of Budapest, states that the Hungarian Book- 
sellers' Union laid a memorandum before the Chamber of Com- 
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merce in Budapest in which the exemption of books from duty 
was represented as entirely desirable. He feels certain that 
no duty w^ill be placed on books in Hungary. 

Fisher Unwin, of London, is an advocate of Free Trade, 
and an opponent of any duty on books. The duty on English 
books in America amounts to 25 ^/o- 

Mr. Fisher Unwin strengthens Dr. Gieseoke's reasons by 
mentioning that America was considering the prohibition of the 
importation of indecent literature. 

Bailly-Bailliere, of Madrid, describes the conditions of 
Spanish duties, and is also for the resolution of the reader of 
the report. 

Harrassowitz, of Leipzig, has had books which were pub- 
lished by the Academy in Madrid lying for months in the 
Custom-House when sent back to Spain, and asks Mr. Bailly- 
Bailliere to explain the matter to him. 

Heinemann, of London, has had a catalogue of the "Museo 
del Prado'' printed. The Custom-House refused to let it pass, 
notwithstanding that Mr. Heinemann had obtained permission 
from the Government to print and import it. 

Bailly-Baillifere, of Madrid, answers Mr. Harrassowitz's 
question satisfactorily; on the other hand cannot give Mr. 
Heinemann an explanation. 

Lowensohn, of Fiirth, remarks that no motions ought to 
be accepted which it will prove impossible to carry out. He 
suggests that in the passage in question in Dr. Giesecke's 
resolution as printed in "Papers to be read" the following 
should be added: "remove, or reduce, where such removal is 
found impossible". 

Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig, hopes that, in the case of duty 
being placed on bound books, it will only be on "editions de 
luxe", and not on ordinarj^ linen and half-bound books. 

Bailly-Baillifere, of Madrid, desires, with reference to the 
conditions in Spain, books sent by post to be duty-free. 
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I. A. Bonnier, of Stockholm, wishes to see all products of 
the book-trade exempt from duty. 

Miiller, of Vienna, cautions against too wide an extension 
of the idea "Products of the book-trade". 

Hiersemann, of Leipzig, moves the close of the debate. 

Lambrechts, of Christiania, is against Kommerzienrat 
Lowensohn's amendment. 

Heinemann, of London, speaks in the same sense. 

Treves, of Milan, remarks he was erroneously called the 
seconder of the report. He further points out that in Italy duty 
is not levied on books themselves, but on the paper on wliich 
they are printed. 

' Lowensohn, of Fiirth, again speaks in favour of his amend- 
ment. 

The vote is then taken. 

Dr. Gieseoke's resolution in the above form is unani- 
mously accepted. 

Kommerzienrat Lowensohn's amendment is rejected. 

Reinicke, of Leipzig, thanks Dr. Giesecke for his careful 
and arduous work. 

Dr. Ruprecht, of Gottingen, reads the most important parts 
of his report "The Publisher's Interests and the 
Published Price" (See "Papers to be read, pp. 83—90), 
and confirms it. His resolution reads: 

The Congress declares: 

1. ITiat the question of a retail bookselling trade, carried 
on by educated men and extending over all the larger 
and smaller towns, is a vital one for the publishing- 
trade and for literature. 

2. That as an extensive and productive retail trade is not 
only the most effectual but also the cheapest channel 
for a great part of the bookselling trade, the abolition, 
or at anyrate the limitation of discount to customers 
imphes only an apparent increase of price to the pubhc. 
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3. That the only feasible means of maintaining and 
advancing such a book-trade is the maintenance of the 
published price fixed by the publisher. 

4. That the measures which have been taken by the 
German book-trade for enforcing the observance of the 
published price should be recommended to the book- 
sellers of all countries for adoption. That those coun- 
tries which have by these means arrived at a permanent 
organisation should combine by means of their book- 
sellers' associations and should mutually guarantee the 
maintenance of the published price. 

Hetzel, of Paris, speaks for Mr. Le Soudier on the 
seconding report, and hands round a number of copies of the 
same printed in French. He remarks that the manuscript only 
arrived in Leipzig yesterday, and it had therefore not been 
possible yet to prepare a translation into German and EngUsh. 

Mr. Le Soudier's seconding report differs only slightly 
from that of Dr. Ruprecht. In France they were in theory 
entirely in accord with Dr. Ruprecht, but in practice there 
was a slight difference. 

Let it be noted that the author and the public also had 
an interest in the maintenance of the published price. He 
suggests replacing the expression "prix fort" by that of "pris 
de catalogue". According to French Law the publisher has a 
right to the protection of the catalogue price. 

Michaud, of Rheims, is authorised to state, in the name of 
the Union of French Retail Booksellers, that it fully agrees 
with Mr. Le Soudier's suggestions. 

Lambrechts, of Chris tiania, says that for 50 years a union 
of Booksellers has succeeded in maintaining the published price 
in Norway. 

Rudolf Brockhaus, of Leipzig, wishes the discussion de- 
ferred till they have been able to read the seconding report. 

Dr. Ruprecht thereupon adopts the theses contained in 
the report of Mr. Le Soudier as his own. 
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Hagerup, of Copenhagen, states that Denmark also had 
fixed published prices. Infringers of the rule were fined up 
to 200 Norwegian crowns. The retail bookseller is allowed to 
deliver one extra copy free to a purchaser of 10. 

Wright, of Cambridge: In England a system has been 
adopted of pubhshing books at a fixed price. Retail book- 
sellers who disregard this rule are mercilessly boycotted. Only 
one case of infringement has been known, and that in a shop 
in Wales. 

The speaker expounds on the discount conditions in Eng- 
land, and considers the total doing away of the discount to 
the customers impossible, as some advantage must be given 
to the customer who pays cash. 

Rudolf Brockhaus, of Leipzig, declares that the net book- 
system makes the sale of those books in Germany impossible. 

The voting is postponed till the next Session (See 
pp. 217—219). 

(Close of the Session.) 
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Second Session of Section C for the 
Music-Trade. 

Tuesday, June ll*^ 1901. 



President : Tito Ricordi, of Milan. — Vice - Presidents : 
Auguste Durand, of Paris, Hofrat Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig. 
Opening of the Session, 3. 15 p. m. 

Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig, before proceeding to the order of 
the day, expresses his thanks to Mr. Clayton for having so 
efficiently interpreted his motion at the last Plenary Session. 
The speaker further calls attention to the fact that a small 
exhibition of the work hitherto accomplished by the Union of 
German Music -Dealers is to be found in the Buchgewerbe- 
haus, as well as music-catalogues, which he would recommend 
those present to see. Furthermore Dr. von Hase remarks that 
in accordance with a decision of the Presidents of the Con- 
gress, the resolutions of the Sectional Sessions would only 
be laid before the Plenary Session for its formal notice, but 
that nevertheless these resolutions were perfectly valid. 

Clayton, of London, declares that he agrees, in the name 
of the English music -publishers, with the measures adopted 
by Dr. von Hase. 

Enoch, of Paris, complains vehemently of the transactions 
in to-day's Plenary Session, which he considers somewhat 
wounding to the feelings of the music-dealers. In his opinion 
the resolutions of Section C should be as properly resolutions 
of the Congress as those of the other Sections. He suggests 
that in future, in order to prevent the repetitions of such 
occurrences, each report should be examined by the manage- 
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ment of the Congress with a xiaw to deciding whether inter- 
national interests are concerned therein; As matters stood at 
present, they had yesterday worked for hours in vain. 

Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig, answers Mr. Enoch that he is 
quite ready to communicate with the President of the Con- 
gress, and to lay these objections before him, and further 
states in reply to a question of Mr. Ricordi that all reports 
had been submitted to the Congress Committee before being 
accepted. 

. MaxBrockhavis, of Leipzig, protests against the preced- 
ing day's work being called useless. He repeats that the reso- 
lutions of the Section could never become resolutions of the 
Congress, but could only be laid before the Plenary Session 
for its formal notice. As the book -publishers are not in a 
position to judge of the resolutions of Section C, this means was 
chosen of preventing their rejection by the Plenary Session. 

Enoch, of Paris, understands then that the managing Com- 
mittee of the Congress allows Section C a voice in deliberation 
but not in resolution, that music-publishers therefore are merely 
tolerated, and their rights not recognised, that in short a slight 
is imposed upon them. 

Tito Ricordi, of Milan, agrees with the last speaker, and 
undertakes, in conjunction with the Presidents of the Section, 
to have an explanation on the mattter with the President of 
the Congress. 

Hinrichsen, of Leipzig, is thereupon given the word for 
the reading of his report on "The Published Price and 
Discount in the Music-Trade" (See "Papers to be read", 
pp. 120 — 126). He thinks it unnecessary to read the whole of 
this report, and restricts himself to giving the several points 
of his resolution, which reads: 

Section C for the Music-Trade requests the Congress to 

take notice of the following resolutions for the drawing 

up of general rules for the international trade amongst 

music-dealers. 
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1. That the pubUshed price fixed by the publisher should 
be the basis to-be observed in the sale of music copies 
and for the discount system customarj' in each indivi- 
dual country for the sale to the pubhc. 

2. That an understanding amongst music- dealers in each 
country should be aimed at concerning the variation of 
the pubUshed price according to the foreign rate of 
exchange and that it would be expedient to combine 
vdih music-publishers of those countries where a foreign 
rate of exchange exists. 

3. That the custom which still prevails in certain countries 
of printing too high a price upon music copies — fatal 
from a business point of view — should if possible be 
abolished, as it raises the entire discount system to an 
unnatural extent. 

4. That the rules for the sale to the pubhc in every countrj- 
should be drawn up by elected associations and com- 
municated to the music-dealers' associations of the other 
countries with the request that these regulations should 
be observed. 

5. That an approximate uniformity in the highest discount 
for net and ordinary articles for the public in the various 
countries should be aimed at. 

6. That every open offer of discount to the public must 
cease. 

Max Brockhaus, of Leipzig, as seconder, wishes to draw 
especial attention to the translation of French ordinary prices 
into terms of German currency, and considers a regular table 
of calculation very desirable, unless French pubUshers in par- 
ticular preferred to altogether give up the rule of stamping 
music with the "prix fort". If the confusion in the printing 
of the German price next to the French, as shown on the 
music produced as examples, should be, as some of those pre- 
sent maintain, a misprint, then the speaker would counsel the 
most scrupulous exactness in the matter of stamping on the 
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prices. The public is literally prevented from buying music 
by the fluctuations and difterences in the prices. 

Auguste Durand, of Paris, explains that there are two 
important sides to the question of doing away with the "prix 
fort". Theoretically the demand for its suppression is per- 
fectly justified, but in practice it would probably be very diffi- 
cult to do away with the old tradition. In France the question 
is being more carefully examined, and he hopes with success, 
for it is a fact that such a high "prix marque" with 80% 
discount is ridiculous. The special instances mentioned by 
Mr. Max Brockhaus the speaker, for his part, admits are cer- 
tainly faults, the chief point remains however the whole question 
of stamping with the price. 

Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig, says that Mr. Durand is quite 
correct in making a, distinction between the system and par- 
ticular cases. He requests that details be not too much gone 
into. The speaker remarks in connection with point 2 that 
already at the last Easter Fair, the German music-publishers 
had decided how they would treat foreign prices in respect of 
the public. He then goes through the other points in the 
motion, one after the other, and hopes that the pious wish 
contained in them may in time be fulfilled. The most im- 
portant clause was the prohibition of open offers of discount, 
such as has already been strictly enforced by the Borsenverein 
of German Booksellers. Finally the speaker again requests 
that the system and not the details be discussed. 

Gubrynowicz, of Lemberg, remarks with regard to the 
question of discount that the public in Austria expects a dis- 
count on net articles, and that it was customarj^ to grant the 
same in the form of a bonus, etc. 

Robitschek, of Vienna, states in connection with the remark 
of the previous speaker, that the conditions described exist 
only in Galicia, and he does not think that such a corrupt 
system of discount is prevalent all over Austria. 

Gubrynowicz, of Lemberg, holds to his first statement. 
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Clayton, of London, says that his firm, Novello & Co., only 
sells net articles, and only allows discount to tradesmen and 
teachers. 

The President suggests voting on Mr. Hinrichsen's 
proposals point by point, but first states, in connection wiih 
point 3, that the only remedy consists in not allowing any 
discount, either on "prix forts" or on "prix nets", dealers 
naturally excepted. 

Enoch, of Paris, returns to his complaint that Section C has 
been sUghted, and takes the opportunity of repeating it in the 
presence of the President of the Congress, Mr. Albert Brockhaus, 
who has entered in the meantime. 

Albert Brockhaus, of Leipzig, answers that this is the first 
time that Section C has been embodied in the Congress. The 
rule that the Congress should only take iormal notice of the 
resolutions of Section C is only made with the object of pre- 
venting the real specialists being overruled by an adverse 
majority. The booksellers, who know nothing about the 
music-trade, would always be in a majority. 

Enoch, of Paris, considers that the booksellers can have 
no ground for annulling resolutions, if these have been drawn 
up after careful deliberation. 

Albert Brockhaus, of Leipzig, after an animated discus- 
sion, declares that if Section C wishes the passing of its 
resolutions at the Plenary Session this w^ish will na- 
turally be acceded to. 

The meeting unanimously expresses this wish. 

Albert Brockhaus, of Leipzig, further says: Gentlemen! 
Allow me to address a few words to you. We take pride in 
the new organisation of a Section which, sprung from the 
initiative of its Vice-President, Hofrat Dr. von Hase, is espe- 
cially dedicated to the interests of the music -trade, and we 
are particularly proud of the approval the new Section has 
met with, and of the cooperation of such celebrated firms as 
Novello, Ricordi, Durand, and so many others. 
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I have therefore to apologise all the more for the omission 
at the Plenary Session this morning. I make a point of ex- 
pressing the hearty thanks of our Congress to Messrs. Clayton 
and Day for their most interesting and valuable reports, and 
will repeat the same in to-morrow's Plenary Session. 

The President, returning to the order of the day, formu- 
lates, on account of the decision just arrived at, the opening 
words of the resolutions as follows: 

The Congress expresses the following wishes for the 
attainment of general standard niles for the international 
trade among music-dealers. 

With regard to clause 1, Mr. Ricordi, of Milan, remarks 
that it must be decided what price is to form the basis. "Prix 
fort" or "prix net" is here a matter of indifference; the chief 
thing is that the price fixed by the publisher and stamped on 
the music should form the basis. The word ''fort" is accord- 
ingly cancelled in the French wording, which is accepted other- 
wise unaltered. 

Gause 2. In the French text, the beginning is altered so 
as to read: "Pour la conversion de ce prix en monnaie etran- 
gfere". Otherwise the clause is accepted as it stands. 

Clauses 3 and 4 are accepted without alteration. 

In connection with clause 5, Mr. Ricordi, of Milan, proposes 
to strike out the closing phrase of the French text, "pour les 
articles h prix net et k prix fort". 

Dr. vonHas€f, of Leipzig, on the contrary, expresses his 
doubts, and points out that "prix fort" and "prix net" are two 
entirely different things, w^hich would always have to be spe- 
cially mentioned. There was indeed only one price, but two 
distinct kinds of discount to be considered, the determining of 
which must be left to each individual country. 

After repeated recommendation on the part of Mr. Tito 
Ricordi, of Milan, the sentence in question is struck out, and 
clause 5 left otherwise unaltered. 
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Mr. Enoch, of Paris, begs that clause 6 may be struck out 
entirely. 

Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig, hereupon explains that in this 
clause it is not stated that no discount whatever is to be 
given, but only that the public offer of discount in papers, etc. 
should be done away with. 

Tito Ricordi, of Milan, wishes to see all discount as given 
to the public, nay, the allowance of any discount whatever, 
done away with. 

After a long debate, in which Messrs. Cranz, of Brussels, 
Decourcelle, of Nice, Enoch, of Paris, Joubert, of Paris, 
Bosworth, of Leipzig, Bock, of Berlin, and Tito Ricordi, 
of Milan, take part, clause 6 is accepted unaltered in German and 
English, while in the French version the words "a la clientele 
de detail" are added. 

The resolution was thereupon accepted in the fol- 
lowing form: 

The Congress expresses the following wishes for the 

attainment of general standard rules for the international 

trade among music-dealers. 

1. That the published price fixed by the publisher should 
be the basis to be observ^ed in the sale of music copies 
and for the discount system customary in each indivi- 
dual country for the sale to the public. 

2. That an understanding amongst music -dealers in each 
country should be aimed at concerning the variation of 
the published price according to the foreign rate of ex- 
change, and that it would be expedient to combine with 
music -publishers of those countries where a foreign rate 
of exchange exists. 

3. That the custom which still prevails in certain countries 

of printing too high a price upon music copies — fatal 
from a business point of view — should if possible be 
abolished, as it raises the entire discount system to an 
unnatural extent. 
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4. That the rules for the sale to the public in every country- 
should be drawn up by elected associations and com- 
municated to the music-dealers' associations of the other 
countries with the request that these regulations should 
be observed. 

5. That an approximate uniformity in the highest discount 
for net and ordinary articles for the public in the various 
countries should be aimed at. 

6. That every open offer of discount to (he public must cease. 

Kling, of London, reads, in the absence of Mr. Boosey, 
of London, portions of the latter's report on "The Appro- 
priation of Copyright Music by the Manufacturers 
of Mechanical Instruments such as the jEolian" 
(See "Papers to be read", pp. 127 — 132), with the resolution: 
That it is desirable by means of National Legislation 
and by International Treaties to extend copyright privi- 
leges so as to protect the copyright owner against 
manufacturers of interchangeable cylinders, sheets, rolls, 
bands, and discs containing reproductions of copyright 
musical compositions, in connection with or for use in 
mechanical instruments. 

Cranz, of Brussels, as seconder, agrees with the report, and 
points out in particular the perfection of the Pianola, which 
instrument reproduces the most delicate modulations in tone, 
and can be used with ease by anyone. The industry in this 
department is developing enormously, and represents a threat- 
ened international danger to the music-dealer. Up to the 
present composers have been protected in Germany, but accord- 
ing to the law laid before and discussed by the Reichstag 
works hitherto protected can be reproduced by mechanical 
instruments without any indemnification of the composer or 
his assigns. 

Excepted must be such instruments as, in respect of tone 
and movement, are capable of reproducing a work in the same 
manner as a personal exhibition. 
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Joubert, of Paris, desires to call special attention to phono- 
graphs. A law existed in France making free mechanical 
musical instruments, including also the phonograph. There 
is, however, one flaw in this law, since the legislator could 
not foresee the advances in technics which have taken place. 
Efforts should be made to obtain a law, by which the author 
or publisher would receive a commission or percentage . on the 
phonographic cylinders produced in so many millions. In 
France one is already occupied with this question. AJso, it 
is not only music that should be protected, but also librettos 
or the text of a musical work. 

Zimmermann, of Leipzig, desires the adjournment of the 
debate, the subject being too important to be decided in a 
few minutes. He behoves that (he danger is partly exagge- 
rated. It had happened more than once that music had first 
been introduced into a family by means of a small musical 
instrument, and that such a family had thereupon gradually 
become musically inchned. It was, certainly, necessary that 
in the question under notice an understanding, and more than 
that an international understanding, should be arrived at. 
German manufacturers \vere at present at a disadvantage as 
compared with those abroad, because the latter could manu- 
facture the interchangeable plates free, while German manu- 
facturers could be prosecuted therefor. Such manufacture, also, 
was not nearly so lucrative as imagined. The speaker then 
further remarks that by many people the perfected Pianola 
is preferred to a medium piano, and that well-known pianists 
have expressed themselves favourably as to the instrument. 
Mr. Zimmermann closes with the remark that the German 
manufacturers do not wish to see themselves at a disadvantage 
in comparison with the foreign ones. 

Cranz, of BrusstJs, replies that, according to his experience, 
damage was done by musical instruments. As soon as the 
Fatinitza March was placed on the barrel-organs, his sales 
notably decreased. The speaker further doubts whether a 
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barrel-organ is at all likely to awake a passion for serious 
music. 

Joubert, of Paris, declares that the makers of rolls and 
cylinders are as a matter of fact not publishers. The advance 
in price which the manufacturer would have to make, would 
simply be taken out of the pockets of the public. 

Zimmermann, of Leipzig, remarks on the question of phono- 
graphs that these have taken the place of instruments with 
interchangeable plates. The Reichstag looks upon the phono- 
graph, not as a musical instrument, but as a piece of artistic 
mechanism. 

The President here takes the vote on Mr. Boosey's 
resolution, which, with some small alteration of the opening 
words, is unanimously accepted. 

(Close of the Session.) 



Beport. 
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TMrd Plenary Session. 

Wednesday, June m, 1901. 



The Session is opened by the President at 9. 45 a. m. 

The President: I will first request Dr. Giesecke to read 
the minutes of yesterday's Plenary Session. (This is done.) 

Gentlemen! You have heard the minutes. Has anyone 
any objection to make? — As that is not the case, I declare 
the same accepted. 

As Vice-Presidents we have the honour to welcome to-day 
Mr. Dura nd, of Paris, and Mr. Mac mill an, of London, which 
Honourable Members I will beg to take their places here. 
(They do so.) 

Before we enter on the order of the day, I have some ob- 
servations to make. 

First I will rectify a mistake of yesterday: that I omitted, 
after the reading of the reports of Section C, to express my 
particular thanks to Messrs. Clayton and Day for the great 
trouble they have taken in preparing their reports, which 
found approval first in the Section, and afterguards in the Ple- 
nary Session. 

Then, Gentlemen, I have to inform you that Section C has 
expressed the wish that: 

The Plenary Session should not only take formal 
notice of the resolutions of Section C, but should, 
when in any way possible, take a vote on them 
as on other matters of the Congress. 

I may for my part remark that the Organising Committee 
thought it necessarj^ to beg Section C to submit such resolu- 
tions to our formal notice only, as required special technical 
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knowledge, out of fear that it might happen that those who 
have such special technical knowledge should find a majority 
against them among the greater number of such publishers, 
who, while taking part in the Plenary Session, in their capacity 
of dealers in literature, are without any special knowledge of 
the music -trade. If however this fear be not shared by Sec- 
tion C, we shall on our part be very glad to take part in the 
decisions on the reports of Section C. I shall therefore put the 
two reports of Section C which will occupy us to-day to the 
vote. 

I have next to inform you of a request on the part of 
several Members of Sections A and B that we should hold a 
meeting of both these Sections immediately after the Plenary 
Section to-day, since the material still to be discussed by these 
Sections is so great that they doubt the possibility of getting 
through it in the one meeting left to us — namely that of to- 
morrow morning. If no objection is made by the Members of 
the Sections named, I beg to suggest that a meeting of 
Sections A and B should be held immediately after 
the close of the Plenary Session. (Approval.) 

For Section C this will not be necessarj', since, as I have 
been informed, the little work that remains over can easily 
be done to-morrow morning. 

I herewith verify the fact that you are agreed on this pro- 
position. — 

We now proceed to the first item on the order of the day, 
and I give the word to Mr. Miihlbrecht, of Berlin, and beg him 
to give us a short rmnne of his report in Section A, entitled 
"Holland's Attitude towards the German Copyright- 
Law in connection with the Berne Convention''. 

Miihlbrecht, of Berlin: Mr. President! Gentlemen! I tliink 
that I ought to abstain from reading my whole report here. 
You hav« it before you printed in three languages, German, 
French, and English (See "Papers to be read", pp. 35—51), and 
those of you who are directly interested in the question were 
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present yesterday at the meeting of the Section. I will only 
mention that in this report I have described the historical de- 
velopment of the conditions which exist to-day in Holland in 
this connection. Hereto I added some observations on late 
occurences in Holland, and I regret to say that I was informed 
here this morning that our Dutch friend^ feel somewhat hurt 
thereby. I am exceedingly sorry for this, for it was by no 
means my intention. 

If, for instance, I said that things seemed to me to be 
moving somewhat slowly, and if I ventured to propose means 
and ways to you which to my mind could be made use of to 
further matters, I did so because the question was put to me 
yesterday from the ranks of our Dutch colleagues: "Then 
what measures do you suppose it possible to take?" I should 
not have ventured to propose these measures, if this question 
had not been addressed to me. But also I referred to them 
because, as it seemed to me, there was some danger at pre- 
sent in delaying or refusing to do so; for quite lately we have 
seen books reprinted in the Dutch language, and also works in 
the domain of music reproduced, things which warn us to take 
steps against them in the country itself. I know well enough, 
as we all know, that none are in a better position to find and 
test ways and means that should lead us to our goal, than 
our Dutch colleagues themselves; to this end they need no 
advice from me, and will know best themselves. Therefore 
I also hope that they will adopt such means to combat the 
evil of reproduction which has now reappeared. 

The resolution which was passed yesterday lies in printed 
form before you and I need not therefore speak of that. 

Ollendorff, of Paris: Gentlemen! I have only one word to 
add. We are entirely in accord with our Dutch colleagues, 
who have told us that they, as we, desire that Holland should 
join the Berne Convention as soon as possible. The position 
of France in this question is, however, not quite the same as 
that of Germany, since France has made an agreement with 
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Holland which assures her, at least as far as original works 
are concerned, a full guarantee. We stiU hope, however, that 
in the matter of translations the position of affairs will in the 
near future be improved, and we heartily welcome the dawn 
of better things pointed out to us by our Dutch colleagues. 
(Bravo !) 

The President: Mr. Vandeveld, of Brussels, has the 
word. — He is not present. Then we will come to the reading 
of the minutes and resolutions of Section A. 

Dr. Brandstetter, of Leipzig, reads the minutes (See 
pp. 170—178). 

Section A resolves: 

I. 1. That a report should be drawn up in French, con- 
taining the statement of Mr. Miihlbrecht on "Holland's 
Attitude towards the German Copyright-Law in connec- 
tion with the Berne Convention" and the proceedings 
and decisions of the Congress. This report to be signed 
by all the Associations whose representatives have taken 
part in the Congress. 

2. That a printed copy be sent to the Bureau of 
the Berne Convention to be reprinted in its journal 
"Le Droit d'Auteur". Copies also to be sent to the 
Governments of those States who have joined the Berne 
Convention, as well as to the Governments of those 
States whose participation is considered desirable, with 
the request that they will use their efforts and influence 
to promote the aim in view in their respective spheres 
of activity. Further copies to be sent to suitable in- 
dividuals, with the request that they should use their 
best efforts also in their own spheres of influence. 

3. That the Permanent Bureau be requested to take 
in hand the carrying out of this resolution. 

4. It is unanimously agreed that although the diffe- 
rent resolutions for obtaining the cohesion of new coun- 
tries to the Berne Convention are expressed in different 
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terms, it should be left to the organisation entrusted 
with the carrying out of the resolutions of the Congress 
to choose the construction, as well as the means, which 
it considers the best adapted to the attainment of the 
end in view. 
II. That the Publishers' Congress, being convinced that 
intellectual works should enjoy the most extensive 
protection, is of opinion that the right of translation 
should in all countries be reserved to the author of 
the original work, according to the limits determined 
by the Berne Convention. That the Permanent Bureau 
of the Congress should, in agreement with the various 
Publishers' Associations, endeavour to obtain the revision 
of those international conventions whose regulations are 
contrary to the above resolution. 

The President: Gentlemen! I open the discussion on all 
these resolutions. 

Belinfante, of The Hague: Mr. President! I have only two 
words to say, and those are to thank Messrs. Miihlbrecht and 
Ollendorff for their assurance that they appreciate our efforts. 
Mr. Miihlbrecht has, as he says, proposed certain measures. 
I have heard nothing of them. It was asked what we should 
do, and Mr. Miihlbrecht has replied that we should know 
that best ourselves; but I know a way: we ought to apply 
to the States General. That is the only thing that we can 
do in the matter. 

Again, Mr. Miihlbrecht spoke yesterday about reproduction 
in Holland. I feel bound to say that reprinting has ceased 
to take place in Holland; the larger publishers no longer 
reprint. Mr. Miihlbrecht showed us yesterday a book of a 
Publishers' Company at The Hague. I live at The Hague, and 
I know of no Publishers' Company there; moreover we book- 
sellers have not sold the book, nor is there any retail book- 
seDer who has reprints of English novels in his shop or show- 
window. At the worst that must be a bookseller in a small 
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way: the rest do not even know of the book. In a word, 
the chief publishers do not reprint, and that is the main thing. 
A few small instances may be adduced, but the larger pubUsh- 
ing firms do not reprint. 

About the necessity of arriving at a decision in this matter 
which will be generally satisfactory I will not speak, that 
being unnecessary. I said^ to you in Paris "patience", in 
London "patience", and in Germany also I say to you "Ge- 
duld". (Bravo!) 

L A. Bonnier, of Stockholm: Gentlemen! I only wish to 
propose to you to let fall the last sentence of resolution 1, 
which runs: 

This report to be signed by all the Associations whose 
representatives have taken part in the Congress. 

I am of the opinion that that is a difficulty which will only 
delay matters. It might take a verj^ considerable time to send 
the memorandum to all the different Corporations for signature, 
besides which one or other of these Corporations might refuse 
such signature. This sending of the memorandum, and that 
this should especially be stated, I consider unnecessary; the 
matter would be far simpler, and would be settled far more 
quickly, if this sentence were struck out, so that the Perma- 
nent Bureau can set to work at once, and the affair be ma- 
naged quickly. I therefore propose to you to strike out this 
point. We passed the same resolution in London, but as far 
as I know no memorandum was sent to the Corporations for 
signature. That appears to me an unnecessary complication, 
which will take up much time and occupy many people, and 
could be well avoided. 

Credner, of Leipzig: Gentlemen! I beg to identify myself 
with the resolution of Mr. Bonnier, and to put it to the vote 
if, in order to retain the thought contained in Mr. Miihlbrecht's 
resolution, we should not simply say: 

This memorandum shall be laid before all the Cor- 
porations represented at the Congress for signature. 
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The result of this would be that those who did not wish 
to sign would not do so, and only those that signed would 
appear at the foot of the memorandum. 

Next I beg to mention another matter. The way in which 
our Dutch friends yesterday took up the cudgels for the Berne 
Convention is a matter for great congratulation. We received 
however the impression that there was a general idea in Hol- 
land that we were fighting for Holland's recognition of the 
Berne Convention on purely material grounds. That is however 
not the ground of our action, and I beg our Dutch friends to 
return home with the conviction, and to give currency there 
to the same, that we are fighting, not for material intert'sts, 
but for a principle and an ideal, for the equal acknowledg- 
ment of authors' Copyright among all civiUsed nations. (Bravo!) 
And just as we always wish to be closely connected with the 
Dutch, so we should like to be of one mind with them on 
this matter. (Applause.) 

Miihlbrecht, of Berlin: Gentlemen! I wish to say only a 
couple of w^ords. Mr. Belinfante has already denied that I 
spoke of piracy in Holland yesterday. In my memorandum, 
and whenever I have had the word, I have always taken the 
standpoint that reprinting no longer takes place in Holland, 
that respectable publishers there utterly disdain to reprint under 
any circumstances, and that I acknowledge again to-day. But 
what I quoted yesterday in answer to Mr. Nijhoff are the actual 
words of your colleague, which were pubUshed in the "Specta- 
tor", and were reprinted afterwards in the Dutch papers. Mr. 
Nijhoff speaks deliberately of reprints which have appeared in 
Holland. Whether the publishers are well-known and impor- 
tant or not does not signify. I have therefore requested that, 
on account of these cases and of other matters that I have 
mentioned, steps should be taken against these small publishers. 

The President: Does anyone else desire to speak? — 
No one; then the discussion is closed and we will now take 
the vote. 
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Is anyone against the resolutions being voted on together? 
— No one; I will therefore take the vote on the resolutions 
together. 

I have to inform you that Mr. Bonnier consents to the 
amendment of Mr. Credner, and therefore proposes no reso- 
lution of his own. Mr. Credner's amendment proposes to 
replace the words of the last sentence of resolution 1, "be 
signed by the Corporations", with "be laid before the Corpo- 
rations for signature". 

I will now first take the vote on Mr. Credner's amendment, 
and then, on the assumption that clause 1 be accepted, take 
the vote on the whole resolution. I beg all those who are 
against Mr. Credner's amendment to raise their hands. — Mr. 
Credner's amendment is unanimously accepted. 

I now beg those who are against the whole resolution, 
as thus altered by Mr. Credner's amendment, to raise their 
hands. — I declare with pleasure that here also the reso- 
lutions of Section A are unanimously passed. (See 
the final wording of the resolutions as given on pp. 50, 
51 [R. of C. 87—90]). 

I now leave this question, while expressing our very parti- 
cular thanks to the readers of the reports, who have taken so 
much trouble in the matter. As you all know,. Mr. Miihlbrecht 
has been fighting for several decades for the ideal that he has 
here put forward, for the acknowledgment of the Berne Con- 
vention in Holland. To our great satisfaction we have seen 
that Mr. Belinfante also declares himself for this ideal, only 
that he, as Mr. Putnam yesterday for America, cries: "Patience! 
It will come one day!" I would further express my thanks to 
Mr. Vandeveld, who has cast much light upon the matter 
from another standpoint, as also to the Section, which after 
arduous labours has attained a result which I hope will enable 
us to soon reach our goal, when at last the question of the 
joining of the Berne Convention by Holland — a question which 
has occupied us so long — will pass for ever from the order 
of the day of our Congresses. (Bravo!) 
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We now pass to the next matter on the order of the day, 
and I give the word to Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig, for the 
reading of his report, and heg him to give us a short resume 
of the same. 

Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig: Gentlemen! In my report 
on "Import-Duty on Books considered with refe- 
rence to new Commercial Treaties" (See "Papers 
to be read", pp. 75 — 82), I have expressed the opinion 
that we should object to the imposition of duty on books, 
because to our mind it is unworthy of a civilised State 
to obtain revenue by the taxation of literary productions, 
and because we refuse to believe that it can be the inten- 
tion of a civilised State to prevent the importation of foreign 
literature by taxing it, and because we can declare that 
it is impossible to protect the home literary production by 
means of duty, that a protective tariff could only advan- 
tage the book-binder — though this also would not always be 
the case — the paper-dealer and the printer. That it seems to 
us wrong, for the sake of a few bindings as compared with 
the great chain of links which are necessary to the final pro- 
duction of a book, to put a duty on literature, and thus — a 
point which seems to us indeed the most important — to put 
enormous difficulties in the way of the interchange of intellec- 
tual productions — difficulties out of all proportion to the profit 
obtained thereby. We are therefore of the opinion that we 
are bound to demand the freedom of books from duty, and I 
think it is our duty to see that, in the event of new commer- 
cial treaties being made on our part, "editions de luxe" alone 
should be made liable to duty, and that the terms of such 
treaties be so particularised as to prevent the taxation of all 
ordinary volumes. (Bravo!) 

The President: The seconder of the report, Commen- 
datore Treves, of Milan, has the word. 

Treves, of Milan: Gentlemen! I wish to propose an amend- 
ment to the resolution of the Section. I should like to add 
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the words "or to reduce" to the word "remove". A similar 
supplementary motion was rejected by the Section, but I never- 
theless propose it to the Plenary Session again. We do not 
represent an Academy, which formulates principles, but a 
union of Publishers, that is, of men of business, who must 
give a practical form to all propositions. If you demand the 
total abolition of duty from the National Associations, you 
deprive them of the power of dealing with the question advan- 
tageously. Mr. Putnam has described to you the efforts of 
the Typographic Union in America, which has kept the upper 
hand over the Publishers' Association and the Authors. The 
workmen show themselves more powerful than the industrials. 
It is the Labour party which will not allow that foreign coun- 
tries should compete with the home production. It is for this 
reason that I have proposed the addition of this little word, 
which ^ill give more hberty of action to the National 
Associations. 

The President: I beg now that the minutes of Section B 
be read. 

F. C. Geibel, of Leipzig, reads the minutes (See pp. 179 
—183). 

Section B proposes: 

That the Congress should decide that the National 
Associations should take all possible steps with the 
authorities in question in the various countries in order 
to remove the duty on books where it already exists 
and to prevent it wherever it may be threatened. 

The President: I open the discussion on the resolution 
of Section B, as well as on the supplementary motion of Mr. 
Treves, to insert the words "or to reduce" after the word 
"remove". I see there is no objection entertained to the open- 
ing of the discussion on both resolutions at once. 

Heinemann, of London: Gentlemen! I beg you earnestly to 
reject Mr. Treves' amendment, and to pass the original reso- 
lution of Dr. Giesecke. We are not here to make laws, other- 
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wise we could endow our fellow citizens with a lesser advan- 
tage even if a greater is impossible. We are here to establish 
principles, according to wliich the several nations should ac4i 
in this matter. The principle itself we must maintain, but it 
is impossible for the Publishers' Congress to maintain such a 
principle as the reduction of the import -duty. We are 
against duty being laid on intellectual products, and we must 
express ourselves to that effect in every way as energetically 
as possible. 

Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig: Gentlemen! I beg you to comply 
with the wish of the last speaker. It is not a question of 
reducing the amount of duty which we have to pay, but of 
removing obstacles to commerce created by such duty. I there- 
fore ask you to accept my resolution. 

Konegen, of Vienna: I have only a word or two to say as 
to the minutes. In the minutes it is stated that, if duty is to 
be allowed at all, it should only be laid on "editions de luxe". 
I beg that these words may be changed to "high art bindings". 
This is more precise; "editions de luxe" need not as such be 
bound at all, and would, unbound, not be liable to duty. 
"High art bindings" describes better what we mean. (Approval.) 

Bailly-Bailliere, of Madrid: Mr. President! Gentlemen! 
Yesterday in Section B I proposed an alteration of the final 
resolution of the reader of the report, Dr. Giesecke, which was 
not accepted. I beg to repeat my request, that Dr. Giesecke's 
resolution should be altered as follows: 

The Congress is asked to decide that the National 
Associations of the different countries shall take all 
possible steps with the proper authorities in order to 
suppress duty on books, or in cases where the entire 
suppression is impossible to reduce the same, but in any 
case to arrange that such duty, where it exists, should 
be removed from parcels sent through the post, and 
to prevent the imposition of new duties where such are 
threatened. 
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I am induced to propose this alteration by the fact that, 
unfortunately, countries. Uke Spain, Italy and others, whose 
finances are not in a very flourishing condition, are bound to 
make use of all sources of revenue, so that the Governments 
would at present not consent to the entire removal of duty on 
books. We must therefore do, indeed, our utmost to obtain 
the removal of duty, but in cases where this is not possible, 
to secure their reduction. 

And, as regards Spain, we must in any case demand that 
books that come to us through the post should be freed from 
duty, the more so as this duty — in itself insignificant in amount: 
10 francs for 100 kilos — brings in scarcely anything to the 
State, but on the contrary very often puts difficulties in the 
way of business. For in the case of a book which weighs, 
say, 400 — 500 grammes, and for which 5 cts duty must be 
paid, the bookseller is compelled to waste half an hour at the 
Post Office General, and to pay 10 cts stamp-duty as well as 
the 5 cts. More on account of these annoying difficulties than 
on account of the sum to be paid, the retail bookseller often 
refuses to ' send for books urgent orders for which are sent 
him, which means a real loss to the foreign publisher. 

The Spanish Government is occupied with the revision of 
the tarifi*, and I myself, as President of the Asociaci6n de 
Libreria Espafiola, which I have lately founded, appointed a 
Commission, which consists of three of my colleagues, to study 
this question and to endeavour to obtain freedom from duty 
for books sent through the post. To make our task easier 
I would urge that the alteration I have just proposed to you 
should be added to the report of Dr. Giesecke. 

I. A. Bonnier, of Stockholm: I think it is a matter for the 
different national organisations to go into the details of the 
matter with their Governments and territorial authorities. I there- 
fore believe that the resolution can be accepted by us all in 
the general form in which it lies before us. The details pro- 
posed by Mr. Bailly-Bailliere to specially suit Spanish conditions, 
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he must try to put through in Spain, but it would be going 
too far for us to include them in this resolution. It would 
then remain, as it is now, a matter for the different national 
organisations to endeavour to carry through the various detaUs 
in their several countries. 

Treves, of Milan: I have been confronted with the "prin- 
ciple". The construction must therefore be altered. If you ^ish 
to say that the Congress declares, books must be free from all 
duty, then I am with you; but if this is an invitation to act 
which you are sending to the national organisations it must 
clearly be stated what is required and what can be obtained. 
I hold to my proposed alteration, although I entertain little 
hope that it will meet with your approval: I consider it of a 
practical character. 

The President: Gentlemen! A proposal to close the dis- 
cussion has reached me. I beg those Members who are against 
the closure of the debate to raise their hands. — The dis- 
cussion is closed by unanimous consent. 

We now come to the vote on the resolution with the two 
amendments of Messrs, Treves and Bailly-Baillifere. First I will 
take the vote on Mr. Treves' amendment, and vn}l beg those 
Members who are against it, that is, against the insertion 
of the words "or to reduce", to raise their hands. (This is 
done.) They appear to me to be in the majority, but I should 
like to test the other side. Those who are for Mr. Treves' 
resolution will kindly raise their hands. (This is done.) They 
are in a minority. The resolution of Mr. Treves is 
therefore rejected. 

We now come to Mr. Bailly-BaiUifere's amendment. I beg 
those Members who are against this amendment to raise their 
hands. (This is done.) They are in the majority; Mr. Bailly- 
Bailliere's amendment is rejected. 

I will now ask those who are against the unaltered resolution 
of Section B to raise their hands. — I declare the resolution 
of Section B to be unanimously passed. (Bravo!) 
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Here too I would express my sincerest thanks to the reader 
of the report, who has gone to the trouble — a trouble that 
we could not have expected from him — of compiling a table 
for you of the conditions of duty in the various countries, 
which is highly interesting, and of which it were to be wished 
that, besides being added to the documents of the Congress 
and the Permanent Bureau, the widest publicity should be 
given to it, on account of the lessons which it teaches. Our 
thanks also to the Honourable Members who have taken part 
here and in the Section in the discussion of the resolution 
which you have just unanimously passed. (Bravo!) — 

Before we pass on to the next item on the order of the 
day, I have a statement to make as regards procedure. At 
the beginning of the Session I informed you that Section C 
had expressed a wish that their resolutions should not only 
be taken formal notice of but should be put to the vote. If 
this is important in the case of any resolution, it is a wish 
that is perfectly justified in the case of the matter wliich will 
now^ occupy us. It is really a matter of great interest that 
the publishers also should discuss and vote upon this resolution 
of Section C, which aims at nothing less than the regulation 
of the whole conditions of music-publishing on the same lines 
as those on which, thank heaven, the book-trade is already 
regulated. 

We pass now to the report of Mr. Hinrichsen, of Leipzig, 
on "The Published Price and Discount in the Music- 
Trade" (See "Papers to be read'', pp. 120—126). 

Mr. Clayton, of London, has the word on procedure. 

Clayton, of London: Mr. President! May I suggest with a 
view to shortening these proceedings that it is not necessary, 
having regard to the somewhat technical character of the deli- 
berations which took place at the meeting of Section C yester- 
day, to read over in detail the minutes of what took place at 
that meeting, more especially as the propositions upon w^hicli 
we were agreed contained information which is amply sufficient 
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to enable every Honourable Member present at this meeting to 
understand the nature of our resolutions and vote upon them. 
I therefore ventiu'e, with your permission, to suggest that, 
instead of the minutes, only the resolutions which we passed 
should be read out. (Applause.) 

The President: As you have heard, Mr. Clayton, speak- 
ing on procedure, proposes that, considering the special clear- 
ness and elaboration of the resolutions of Section C, the Meeting 
should abstain from having the report, the seconding report, 
and the minutes read, and should confine themselves to hearing, 
discussing, and voting upon the several resolutions. (Consent.) 

Has anyone any objection to make to this proposal? — No 
one; the Meeting is therefore agreed that the reading of the 
reports and the minutes of Section C (see pp. 184 — 193) should 
be dispensed with. I \*'ill therefore beg that the resolution in 
question of Section C be read out. 

Staackmann, of Leipzig: Section C resolves: 

That the Congress expresses the following wishes for 
the attainment of general rules for the international trade 
amongst music- dealers. 

1. That the published price fixed by the publisher should 
be the basis to be observed in the sale of music copies 
and for the discount system customary in each indivi- 
dual country for the sale to the public. 

2. That an understanding amongst music -dealers in each 
country should be aimed at concerning the variation of 
the published price according to the foreign rate of 
exchange, and that it would be expedient to combine 
with music-pubhshers of those countries where a foreign 
rate of exchange exists. 

3. That the custom which still prevails in certain countries 
of printing too high a price upon copies of music — fatal 
from a business point of view — should if possible be 
abolished, as it raises the entire discount system to an 
unnatural extent. 
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4. That the rules for the sale to the pubUc in every country 
should be drawn up by elected associations and com- 
municated to the music-dealers' associations of the other 
countries with the request that these regulations should 
be observed. 

5. That an approximate uniformity in the highest discount 
for the public in the various countries should be 
aimed at. 

6. That every open offer of discount to the public should 
cease. 

The President: I open the discussion on the resolution. 
Does anyone wish to speak? — That is not the case. I close 
the discussion and put the resolution to the vote. I beg those 
Members who are against it to raise their hands. — The reso- 
lution of Section C is unanimously passed. 

Gentlemen! Here also I express my special thanks to the 
Honourably Members who have assisted at the preliminary 
discussion of this resolution. We may feel proud that these 
ideal endeavours, as expressed in this resolution, which contain 
at the same time such important material for the promotion of 
the music-trade, have originated at the Leipzig Congress through 
the efforts of our Section C. At the same time we will express 
our good wishes to the music -trade that it may within some 
measurable time attain to conditions approaching the favourable 
ones that we enjoy in the book-trade. (Applause.) — 

We pass on now to the next item on the order of the day, 
to the report of Mr. Boosey, of London, on "The Appro- 
priation of Copyright Music by the Manufacturers 
of Mechanical Instruments such as the jEolian" 
(See "Papers to be read", pp. 127 — 132), or rather to the 
resolution of Section C on this subject, as Mr. Clayton's motion 
on procedure as adopted a short while ago applies also here. 
We shall therefore hear neither the minutes (See p. 191) nor 
the readers of the reports, but only the resolution, which I beg 
may be read. 

Bkpobt. 1^ 
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Staackmann, of Leipzig: Section C resolves: 
That the Congress expresses the wish: 

That it is desirable by means of National Legislation 
and by International Treaties to extend copyright privileges 
so as to protect the copyright owner against manufacturers 
of interchangeable cylinders, sheets, rolls, bands, and discs 
containing reproductions of copyright musical compositions, 
in connection with or for use in mechanical instruments. 

The President: I open the discussion on this resolution. 
Does anyone wish to speak? — As that is not the case, I close 
the discussion, and we will take the vote. I beg those Mem- 
bers who are against the resolution just read to raise their 
hands. — lam glad to declare here also that the resolution 
of Section C is unanimously passed. 

I heartily thank the reader and seconder of the report, as 
well as those Honourable Members who have assisted so in- 
dustriously in the Section, that we have been able to come, 
without discussion, to a conclusion satisfactory alike to us 
and to the Section. (Bravo!) 

Gentlemen! We arrive herewith at the close of our to-day's 
Plenary Session. 

In order to be able to hold our Plenary Session to-morrow 
in the afternoon, the meetings of the Sections will take place 
in the morning, and I can only express the hope that as 
many Members as possible will attend them, and that the dis- 
cussions will be held in a manner which will enable us to 
come to a decision in all matters of the Congress which have 
not yet been settled. 

With the expression of my thanks to you all for your 
patience, I close the Session. 

(Close of the Session 11.15 a.m.) 
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TMrd Session of Section A for Authors' and 
Publishers' Rights. 

Wednesday, June 12t^ 1901. 



President: Nygaard, of Chris tiania. — Vice-President: Cred- 
ner, of Leipzig. 

The meeting is opened at 11.30 a.m. 

Beck, of Munich, as seconder to Blaiek's report on "Russia 
and the Berne Convention" (See Supplement to "Papers 
to be read", pp. 1 — 4), and in continuation of the last meeting 
of Section A (See p. 178), gives Articles 10 and 16 of the pro- 
jected Russian Authors' Copyright Law translated into German. 
According to Article 10 the author of a work published in 
Russia, or the Russian who publishes his work abroad has the 
right to translate the work into other languages in Russia, 
provided that he reserves to himself this right on the title- 
page or in the preface of the work. The Copyright lasts for 
10 years, but expires if the translation has not appeared 
within 5 years. 

Article 16 forbids reprinting, though translations into 
Russian are permitted, provided no reciprocal treaties exist. 

The seconder does not share the confidence of the reader 
of the report that a sanction accorded to these two Articles 
would necessitate the joining of the Berne Convention by Russia. 
He however sees here the possibility thereof. The want of 
time of Russian savants as a cause of the many translations 
of foreign scientific works into Russian does not satisfy Mr. 
Beck; he thinks rather that it is the too great amount of 
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translated literature offered for sale which paralyses the crea- 
tive instinct of Russian savants. In order to stiffen this crea- 
tive instinct one might be tempted to levy a kind of prohibi- 
tive duty for the protection of intellectual products, as is done 
in the case of industries. As regards polite literature the matter 
is somewhat different. Russia here is more in the position of 
the producer; Kommerzienrat Beck here mentions Tolstoj, 
Turgenjew and Sienkiewicz. Authors of belletristic hterature 
in Russia suffer under the regulations as to Authors' Copyright 
as they stand to-day. Abroad their works are often greatly 
mutilated, and reproduced under entirely different titles, which 
was the cause of much confusion. These authors therefore 
had a great interest in the adhesion of Russia to the Berne 
Convention. The speaker considers also that the present condi- 
tions damage the Russian pubhshing-trade, although he does not 
consider himself competent to judge of this question. Mr. Beck 
arrives at the conclusion that the passing of the new Russian 
proposed Copyright Law was to the interest both of the Rus- 
sian authors and publishers, and that therefore only the Rus- 
sian public, spoiled by the cheapness of translated literature, 
could be opponents of it. He advises the adoption of Mr. 
Blaiek's resolution. 

The President hereupon opens the discussion. 

Morel, of Berne, points out that the joining of the Berne 
Convention by a country does not absolutely depend on the 
legislature of such country. If, when it was first a question 
of founding the Union, it had been necessary first to bring the 
internal laws of the different countries into agreement, the 
Union would never have become an accomplished fact In 
point of fact — except perhaps in the case of the Belgian laws — 
the laws of every country differ in certain points from the 
regulations of the Convention. According to German law — to 
quote only one example — the author's sole Copyright for trans- 
lations is only acknowledged if he has reserved the same to 
himself in the original work. Also this translation must be 
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begun within one year and finished within three. Lastly the 
beginning and the conclusion of the translation must be notified 
to the Town Council of Leipzig and entered on a particular 
register. Then only is Copyright definitely obtained, but only 
for five years. In spite of these regulations, which run quite 
counter to them, Germany joined the Berne Convention of 1886 
and the Paris supplementary law of 1896, whereby the sole 
right of translation is made dependent on no formalities, and 
lasts as long as the right of reproduction on the one condi- 
tion that a translation be published within 10 years of the 
appearance of the original work. 

Credner, of Leipzig, says that it is a pleasure to think that, 
should Mr. Blaiek's resolution be successful, it would be pos- 
sible to hold a Publishers' Congress also in St. Petersburg. 

Hereupon the President takes the vote on Mr. Blaiek's 
resolution (Seep. 178). The resolution is passed un- 
animously. 

Credner, of Leipzig, asks if the reader and seconder of 
the report next on the order of the day, Messrs. Deuticke, of 
Vienna, and Huber, of Frauenfeld, are present, and if the 
meeting wishes to enter on a new matter at once. 

Miihlbrecht, of Berhn, begs for an interval of half an hour, 
but withdraws his motion on Mr. Deuticke declaring himself 
against it. 

Deuticke, of Vienna, gives a short re^w?^ of his report on 
"Austria-Hungary and the Berne Convention" (See 
"Papers to be read", pp. 52 — 60), and states that he hopes that, 
if the Austro-Hungarian Government were communicated with 
on the part of the Permanent Bureau in the sense of the report, 
these two countries would be induced to join the Berne Con- 
vention. 

Huber, of Frauenfeld, speaks next as seconder, and remarks 
that he fancies the Organising Committee had chosen a Swiss 
delegate as seconder, because it wished light thrown on the 
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question by a delegate of a country which had made no treaty 
with Austria-Hungary in respect of Authors' Copyright. He says 
that one could correctly speak of a breaking off of relations in 
the matter of Authors' Copyright between Austria and Switzer- 
land, since the Austrian Copyright Law of December 26***, 1895 
came into force, for this law contains no legal reciprocity as 
did the Austrian and Swiss laws of 1J^46 and 1883. The Swiss 
Booksellers' Union had addressed a petition to the federal coun- 
cil of the Helvetian Confederacy that it might take steps to 
win over Austria-Hungary to the International Literary Union. 
This petition was also seconded by the Borsenverein of German 
Booksellers. Austria-Hungary had only made literary conven- 
tions with Germany, Italy, France and Great Britain, but these 
different treaties contained formalities the fulfilment of which 
entailed difficulty. These difficulties would however disappear 
the moment that Austria -Hungary decided to join the Berne 
Convention. Also the International Bureau of the Berne Con- 
vention has expressed its opinion on this matter, and has 
proved in an article in the "Droit d'Auteur" that the diver- 
gencies between the Austrian law and the Berne Convention 
are not irreconcilable, since such divergencies existed like- 
wise in the laws of other States of the Convention, without 
any absolute agreement with the ordinary laws of the countrj* 
in question. The speaker is proud to belong to a country 
which harbours the central organ of the Berne Convention 
within its boundaries, and warmly recommends the adoption 
of Mr. Deuticke's resolution. 

The President hereupon opens the discussion. 

Ranschburg, of Budapest, asks for the word, and states 
that there can be no question yet of a clear position in regard 
to Authors' Copyright in Hungary. His country, however, 
takes with pleasure the opportunity offered of giving expression 
to the warm interest it takes in the matter. There were only 
a few publishers in Hungary who had a direct interest in the 
spread of International Authors' Copyright; he thinks also that 
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he is right in saying that a refusal to join the Berne Con- 
vention cannot be described ' as piracy, since the protection 
accorded, which is dependent on reciprocal State Conventions, 
and as guaranteed by the present laws, is on account of its 
very reciprocity a state of things that must be acknowledged 
by everyone as just. The Hungarian Booksellers' Association 
had decided not to stand aloof from the efforts of the great 
body of publishers of all nations, and to enter on the question 
of the joining of the Berne Convention by the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy from the point of view of Hungary. The Austrian 
publishers who have as yet taken up no definite position, had 
decided to convene a meeting of the literary and scientific 
Associations, Journalistic Unions and newspaper publishers to 
discuss the matter, to which object he, the speaker, had already 
prepared an Hungarian translation of the text of the Berne 
Convention. The Berne Convention had a most important value 
for the world's culture, and was called into being to bring 
order into the realm of intellectual life. In this sense he 
welcomes Mr. Deuticke's resolution and agrees to it. 

Zilahi, of Budapest, remarks that the Hungarian newspapers 
were very much for the joining of the Berne Convention. 

Gubrynowicz, of Lemberg, promises to do what he can to 
induce his Polish colleagues to adopt Hungary's position in the 
matter. 

Konegen, of Vienna, expresses his satisfaction at the 
general agreement which was shown with the resolution pro- 
posed by the reader of the report. 

Feller, of Karlsbad, likewise promises to use his influence 
with his Bohemian colleagues in favour of joining the Berne 
Convention. 

Zilahi, of Budapest, having made a short remark, the 
President takes the vote. 

Credner, of Leipzig, thanks the meeting in the name of the 
President for its unanimity. 
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The resolution of Mr. Deuticke, of Vienna: 

That the Fourth International Publishers' Congress 
conunissions the Permanent Bureau to take suitable steps 
with the Imperial Austrian and the Royal Hungarian 
Government, in order to induce the Monarchy to join 
the Berne Convention for the protection of literature 
and art, as soon as possible, 
is passed unanimously. 

(Close of the Session, 12. 45 p. m.) 
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Tliird Session of Section B for the Book-Trade. 

Wednesday, June 12t^ 1901. 

President : Hagerup, of Copenhagen. — Vice - Presidents : 
Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig; Reinicke, of Leipzig. 

The discussion on the resolution of Messrs. Ruprecht and 
Le Soudier is proceeded with at 11. 30 a. m. (See p. 183.) 

Dr. Ruprecht, ofGottingen, points out that the differences 
that appear in the report and the seconding report between 
the German and the French points of view are of httle impor- 
tance, and reads the translation of the last clause in Mr. Le 
Soudier's proposed text, which he himself seconds with slight 
alterations. 

Hetzel, of Paris, expresses his thanks in the name of Mr. Le 
Soudier for the adoption of his proposals, and is sure that the 
Cercle de la Librairie will gratefully accept the resolution. 

Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig, proposes to limit the discussion 
to the actual discussion of the resolution. 

Rud. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, has doubts about the latter 
part of the resolution. He remarks that a publisher in Den- 
mark, for instance, would have to fix quite different prices for 
different countries. 

Hillger, of BerUn, contradicts Mr. Rud. Brockhaus, and 
points out that the published price of foreign books would 
have to be determined by the associations of each country, 
according to the conditions obtaining in such countries. 

Hetzel, of Paris, and Dr. Ruprecht, ofGottingen, declare 
themselves of one accord with Mr. Hillger. 
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Hiersemann, of Leipzig, says that such a regulation of 
prices is premature, as except in the case of Germany there 
is no guarantee that it could be carried out. 

Lambrechts, of Chris tiania, is for the passing of the reso- 
lution, and describes the conditions obtaining in Non\'ay, while 
regretting that, although the pubUshed price is otheniv'ise upheld 
there, foreign books are introduced into Norway from abroad 
with 25*Vo discount. 

Miiller, of Vienna, as a member of the Board of Direction 
of the Borsenverein, supports the resolution. 

Hetzel, of Paris, protests against the supposition that there 
is no organisation in France, and hopes that by the passing 
of the resolution it will be impossible in future to distribute 
catalogues wuth other prices than those of the pubhsher. 

Hillger, of Berlin, also points out that not only in Germany, 
France and Norway, but also in other countries, for instance 
in Russia and America, there are booksellers' organisations 
which are occupying themselves with the maintenance of the 
published price. 

The President proposes that after hearing the four other 
speeches of which notice had been given the discussion should 
be closed. Tliis proposition is agreed to. 

Heinemann, of London, remarks again that there are 
organisations in England and America. 

Rud. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, explains that he has been 
misunderstood, and that he has nothing to say against Dr. 
Ruprecht's resolution, but wishes rather to propose to supple- 
ment it by the following addendum at the end: 

"with due regard to standard values". 

Michaud, of Rheims, speaks for the passing of the reso- 
lution as it stands in the name of the Chambre Syndicale des 
Libraires de France. 

Hagerup, of Copenhagen, wishes first to see the published 
price maintained at home. 
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Dr. Ruprecht, of Gottingen, finally says that he does not go 
so far as to hope that everj'thing will be attained by the 
passing of the resolution, but that his expectations from the 
organisations already existing in other countries had been 
greatly surpassed, so that one could well hold fast to the aims 
expressed in the resolution. 

The vote is here taken by the President on the resolu- 
tion of Mr, Ruprecht and Mr. Le Soudier, and is passed 
with three dissentient voices in the following form: 

The Congress declares: 

1. That the question of a retail bookselHng trade, carried 
on by educated men and extending to the smallest 
towns of all countries, is a vital one for the publishing- 
trade, and not less so for authors and the public. 

2. That as an extensive and productive retail trade is not 
only the most effectual but also the cheapest channel 
for a great part of the bookselling trade, the abolition, 
or at anyrate the limitation of discount to customers 
implies only an apparent increase of price to the public. 

3. That the only feasible means of maintaining and ad- 
vancing such a book-trade is the maintenance of the 
published price fixed by the publisher, 

4. That in the general interest the booksellers of all coun- 
tries should carefully follow and promote the movement 
towards the obligatory maintenance of the published 
price which is on foot almost everywhere, and that the 
Booksellers' Unions should reciprocally support each 
other in making the published price of the publisher 
valid from one country to another. 

The amendment is rejected by 25 to 20 votes. 

The President thanks Dr. Ruprecht and Messrs. Le Soudier 
and Hetzel and expresses his particular satisfaction at the 
cooperation of the German and French publishers. — 

Heinemann, of London, reads in English the most important 
parts of his report on "The System of sending Books 
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on Sale or Keturn'' (See "Papers to be read", pp. 91—98), 

with the resolution: 

That it is advisable that the principle of supplying 
books on sale or return or of selhng them outright should 
if possible be uniform in all countries, so that certain 
regulations could be drawn up by an International Com- 
mission, which would be as far as possible binding on 
the organisations taking part in the International Con- 
gresses, and through them on their members. 

Lambrecjits, of Christiania, gives his experiences of the 
working of the sale-or-retum system in Norway. The system 
was in full swing there. Even school-books were sent there 
on sale or return and all new publications were sent unordered 
to aU the members of the Bookseller's Union. The publishers 
did not advertise their publications until they had had time to 
reach the farthest corners of Norway. Three quarters of the 
stock of the retail booksellers there consisted of books sent 
on sale or return. Nevertheless little advertising was done 
by either the publishers or the retail booksellers. The idea 
that the retail bookseller would have most interest for publi- 
cations actually ordered could not be maintained, as 25% 
discount was given there on sale -or -return goods as well as 
on those actually ordered. An increase in the shipment through 
the addition of one free copy in the course of the year was 
also allowed. The pessimistic description in Mr. Heinemann's 
report of the situation of the English retail dealers was a 
natural result of the system obtaining in England. The further 
notion that it is difficult for the publisher to control his stock 
is not correct under the conditions obtaining in Norway, since 
there the books can be returned to the publisher in 4 to 8 weeks. 

On the motion of the Chairman the discussion is here post- 
poned till Thursday. (See p. 260.) 
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Fourtli Session of Section A for Authors' and 
Publishers' Rights. 

Tlmrsday, June 13*^ 1901. 

President: Bailliere, of Paris. — Vice-Presidents: Cred- 
ner, of Leipzig; Seemann, of Leipzig. 

Credner, of Leipzig, opens the Session at 12. 20 p. m. 
and begs Mr. B ail li fere to take the Chair. The latter gives 
the word to Mr. Heath, of Boston, who gives a resume of his 
report on "The Need for more complete Protection 
of Copyright in Educational Works" (See "Papers to 
be read", pp. 64 — 72), and reads his resolution altered as follows: 
Whereas experience has proved that neither the copy- 
right laws nor the patent laws are sufficient to protect 
methods in educational publications, therefore, be it 
resolved that the Fourth International Publishers' Congress 
appoint a Committee of either one or three publishers of 
educational works in each of the countries represented 
to enquire into the possibility of so amending the copy- 
right laws as to protect the method, plan or design in 
educational publications in the same manner as other 
works are protected against abridgment, translation and 
dramatisation. The Committee thus formed also to make 
proposals as to the alterations to be made in the copy- 
right laws of the various countries. 

Forst, of Antwerp, says that the resolution proposed by 
Mr. Heath is only a modification of that brought by him before 
the Brussels Congress. He suggests that his original resolution 
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should be accepted, since in a wide sense all literature is 
educational. 

Heath, of Boston, replies that an educational book is a 
different matter to a novel. He wishes^ to see the idea or the 
system of an educational work protected in some such manner 
as works of another kind are protected against abridgment or 
dramatisation. 

Credner, of Leipzig, after further remarks by Messrs. 
Forst and Heath, says that the question is one of no interest 
for Germany; one must first test the working of the new 
Laws on Authors' and Publishers' Rights. The point that was 
of importance to (Germany was that there was no protection 
accorded at all on the part of the Americans. 

Forst, of Antwerp, answers that it is not the case 
that new ideas are protected under present circumstances in 
Germany. 

Schwartz, of Munich, is of the opinion that ideas in 
publishing, such as Mr. Heath wishes to see protected, came in 
Germany under the law against unjust competition (''unlautere 
Wettbewerb") and in France under a paragraph of the code 
against "concurrence deloyale." There was no doubt, for in- 
stance, that the method of Toussaint and Langenscheidt had 
a right to protection. Mr. Schwartz advises a wider sense 
being given to the resolution so as to extend protection also 
to titles, bindings and tables, remarking that the Permanent 
Bureau would have to judge of the legal conditions in the 
various countries. The resolution was of no practical value 
for Germany. 

Engelhorn, of Stuttgart, points out in contradiction to Mr. 
Schwartz that no system such as that of Toussaint and Langen- 
scheidt was protected by the law against unjust competition, 
but only the use of false statements forbidden. 

Schwartz, of Munich, acknowledges, after examination of 
the German law against unjust competition, that ideas were not 
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protected thereby, and that the French law went further in 
this respect than the German. 

Seemann, of Leipzig, is of the opinion that there is no 
way of protecting methods, and asks Mr. Forst how he con- 
siders such protection possible. 

Forst, of Antwerp, expresses his opinion; he thinks, for 
instance, that the author of the first cookery-book should have 
patented his idea. Auer's light (incandescent mantle) is so to 
say only an idea. The use of ideas should only be allowed 
if paid for. 

Beck, of Munich, on the other hand, is of the opinion 
that in that case the first treatise on therapeutics ought also 
to have been protected. He, like Mr. Seemann, does not con- 
sider a restrictive protection of ideas to be of any promise; 
both of these Honourable Members see in such a protection 
only an unheard of obstacle to civilisation and education. 

Forst, of Antwerp, how^ever, maintains his opinion. He 
ascribes the industrial development of the United States partly 
to the perfection of the Patent and Sample Laws there. 

President Baillifere, of Paris, begs that the vote shall 
be taken on the resolution. 

Engelhorn, of Stuttgart, wishes it to be read out once 
more. It is thereupon read again as above. The speaker then 
proposes to refer the resolution of Mr. Heath to the Permanent 
Bureau for elaboration and for the collection of proper material. 

Credner, of Leipzig, is against this, considering it the duty 
of the Congress to decide on its own account. 

Seemann, of Leipzig, speaks in the same strain, and 
remarks that the outline of the procedure of the Permanent 
Bureau as it lay before him would not admit of any such 
reference. 

After a long debate, in which Messrs. Baillifere, Cred- 
ner, Engelhorn and Seemann repeatedly take part, it is 
decided, after the taking of two divisions, neither to refer 
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Mr. Heath's resolution to the Permanent Bureau nor 
to discuss it further. 

The second pari of the order of the day is now proceeded 
with. On the suggestion of Mr. Credner, Director Schwartz 
foregoes the reading of his report on the "Extension of 
International Copyright Protection" (See "Papers to 
be read", pp. 61-^03), as its contents are known to the Meeting. 

The resolution reads: 

It is proposed: That the Fourth International Publishers* 
Congress do resolve: 

That the Permanent Bureau be authorised to petition the 
various Governments that: 

(a) In making new commercial treaties with such countries 
as have not yet joined the Berne Convention, their parti- 
cipation, should be insisted upon. In the case of their 
refusal, the hterature of such countries should receive no 
further protection in any of the signatory states; 

(b) In the passing of future laws an international similarity 
in the regulations of authors' and publishers' rights should 
as far as possible be aspired to; 

(c) That the regulations also as to copyright of educational 
works and photographs, according to the modern deve- 
lopment of technical processes and legal standards, be 
altered and adjusted by the legislature as early as 
possible. 

Heinemann, of London, reads his seconding report. He 
says: He is in general for the passing of the resolution, but 
has doubts about the second sentence of the first paragraph 
of the above resolution, which proposes to punish the piracy 
of a certain group by to a certain extent encouraging the 
piracy of a larger group, on which ground this sentence had 
better be left out. 

In respect of the deposition formalities, and especially the 
declaration of the reservation of rights, the speaker regrets 
not to be able to hear from Mr. Putnam whether it were 
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possible also to agitate in this manner in America. He pro- 
poses the following supplement, either as clause 4 of the reso- 
lution or as a resolution of his own: 

That the Congress should commission Mr. Putnam to 
urge the Copyright League to take steps towards the 
removal or alleviation of the regulations as to Copyright 
notice. 

As regards section c of Mr. Schwartz's report (See "Papers 
to be read", p. 62) the speaker puts the question whether 
it would not be better to leave the right of translation 
limited as to time as heretofore, in order to meet the 
demands of foreign countries for translations, since these trans- 
lations would sometimes not appear for a long time on personal 
grounds. 

Referring to section e of the report (See "Papers to be 
read", p. 62) the speaker says that the English entirely 
disapprove of the permission to make extracts accorded by the 
German law. He therefore proposes that this section should 
not be accepted, the same indeed not appearing in the final 
resolution. 

After explanatory remarks by Messrs. Morel, Heinemann, 
Schwartz and Credner, and a final word by Mr. Schwartz, 
the vote is taken. Clause 1 of Mr. Schwartz's resolution is 
unanimously accepted with the omission of the three last 
lines, as proposed by Messrs. Heinemann and Morel. 
Clauses 2 and 3 of the resolution are also pa^ised un- 
animously. Mr. Schwartz declares himself against the 
supplementary clause 4 as proposed by Mr. Heinemann, 
which however after a further remark by Mr, Heinemann, is 
passed .unanimously. 

The resolution, as passed by Section A, reads as 
follows : • 

The Fourth International Publishers' Congress resolves: 

That the Permanent Bureau be authorised to petition 
the various Governments that: 

Rkpobt. 1 
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1. In making new commercial treaties with such countries 
as have not yet joined the Beme Convention, their 
participation should be insisted upon; 

2. In the passing of future laws an international similarity 
in the regulations of authors' and publishers' rights 
should as far as possible be aspired to; 

3. That the regulations also as to copyright of educational 
works and photographs, according to the modem deve- 
lopment of technical processes and legal standards, be 
altered and adjusted by the legislature as early as 
possible. 

4. The Congress resolves to commission Mr. Putnam to 
urge the Copyright League to take steps towards the 
removal or alleviation of the regulations as to Copyright 
notice. 

The President having expressed his thanks to the Members 
of the Section, the Session is closed at 1.30 p.m. 
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Fourtli Session of Section B for tlie Book-Trade. 

Thursday, June 13*^ 1901. 



President: Layus, of Paris. — Vice-Presidents: Belinfante, 
of The Hague; Heath, of Boston; Weissenbruch, of Brussels. 

The Session, which is attended by numerous Members of 
the other Sections, is opened at 9 a. m. 

The President: Gentlemen! The subject of to-day's dis- 
cussion is the Permanent Bureau. — Mr. Credner has the 
word for his report. 

Credner, of Leipzig, reads his report on "The Perma- 
nent Bureau of the International Publishers' Con- 
gresses". (See "Papers to be read"; pp. 105 — 110): 

The Publishers' Congress in London, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Trubner, decided to estabUsha Permanent Bureau in con- 
nection with each Congress, whose duty it would be to see to 
the carrjang out of the resolutions and to act for two years, 
a:fter which it should hand over the documents, reports and 
deeds to the next Congress. The cost was to be defrayed by 
subscription. 

Neither the Paris nor the Brussels Committee was able to 
see to the carrying out of the resolutions of the respective 
Congresses owing to the want of an organisation adapted to 
the requirements of the work. Dr. Trubner called attention in 
London to this need. 

It seemed, however, extremely difficult to arrange and 
collect subscriptions in an equable manner and the attempt, 
therefore, to bring the Permanent Bureau into existence was 

15* 
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frustrated by the apparent impossibility of justly proportioning 
the cost among the individual countries and persons. 

The International Publishers' Congresses must, however, in 
a great measure lose their prestige if these resolutions are not 
followed by deeds, so that the establishment of a w^orking 
bureau seems the first condition of the continuance of such 
assembhes. 

If our past experience does not enable us to hope that the 
defraying of the cost will be met by the joint subscriptions of 
the countries or associations represented, then we must try 
other means towards that end. After due deliberation we , 
have come to the conclusion that the country in which the 
International Congress is held should henceforth also assume 
the responsibihty of carrying out the accepted resolutions. We 
do not deny that in some cases this may tend to making the 
meetings of the Congresses more difficult. Of what use, 
however, are the personal sacrifices of money and time, of in- 
telUgence and energy, which all the participators, and more 
especially the hosts, are called upon to make at a session, if 
the Congresses lack the weapons with which to defend their 
resolutions, and the plough with which to till the productive 
soil?. We do not deny either that the Congresses, owing to 
their pubUcations, their business meetings and entertainments, 
make a heavy demand upon the finances of the publishers of 
a country for the benefit of the rest and this will in the future 
become considerably greater. But we 'can see absolutely no 
other way out of the difficulty than the one just indicated. 

We have therefore added to our estimate the not incon- 
siderable expenses for carrying on the business of the Per- 
manent Bureau during the next two years, hoping thereby to 
meet with general approval and to serve the interests of the 
International Publishers' Congresses. 

Owing to a fortunate circumstance it will probably be pos- 
sible to make the expenses of the above-named Bureau con- 
siderably less than they would be in another town, as the 
President of the Leipzig Booksellers' Union, an association 
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which has existed in this publishing city for nearly seventy 
years, has declared his willingness to undertake the responsible 
office of Business Manager of the Permanent Bureau, and to 
occupy the indispensable Secretary of the Bureau in his spare 
time in work for the Union, which will thus bear the cost 
of a part of his salary. There is also no difficulty in Leipzig 
in finding a suitable place for the office and for storage of the 
documents. 

Nevertheless the possibiUty ought to be considered of se- 
curing a regular income to the Permanent Bureau itself in 
order to reduce the expenses of the same as much as possible. 
It would be desirable to hear the opinion of the Members of 
the Congress upon sych sources of income. Besides the sale 
of the Congress publications to non-members, the following could 
be taken into consideration: the agency for copyright and gal- 
vanos, the supplying of information concerning the solvency of 
our customers, the institution of permanent membership of the 
Congress, etc. 

As the holding of Pubhshers' Congresses seems necessary 
in the future as well, the question arises whether the Permanent 
Bureau should change with the place of the Congresses or not. 
As the Bureau has at the same time to work out all the 
questions of previous Congresses, and to carry out the resolu- 
tions and keep the archives, the frequent change in its manage- 
ment would probably have its disadvantages, so that it would 
be worth while to consider the advisability of giving the Bureau 
a permanent seat, independent of the change of the place of 
the Congress. It seems desirable that a continuity should 
be estabhshed in its working and that each Secretary of the 
Congresses should be kept informed upon all questions, which 
would really only be practicable if he were permanently to 
carry on the business of the Congresses and were the manage- 
ment at anyrate not subject to change. However we only touch 
upon this point and leave it to the Members, whether they have 
any proposals to make with regard to this matter, and if so, 
what they are. 
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But one thing is necessary, whether the question of the per- 
manency of the Bureau — after the manner of the International 
Bureau for the Protection of Intellectual Property established 
in Berne — is decided upon now or not until the next Con- 
gress, and that is the election of a new International 
Commission to be responsible for the superintendence of 
the work in place of the International Commission which %t'as 
estabUshed in Paris in 1896 but which did not come into 
active operation; also the drawing up of working rules for the 
Permanent Bureau. 

In the name of the Organising Committee of the Fourth 
International Publishers' Congress the maker of this report 
therefore tenders the following proposal:. 

A new International Commission to be appointed. The same 
to consist of the Presidents of the previous Congresses. The Chair- 
man to be the President of the last Congress, the Vice-Chairman 
to be the President of the last Congress but one. In case of the 
death or unavoidable absence of a member, another member of 
the Publishers' Association to which he belonged to be nomi- 
nated by that association in his place. The International Com- 
mission to be responsible for the resolutions passed by the Con- 
gress as regards dealings with the authorities, and for the manage- 
ment of all business. A Permanent Bureau to be created for the 
carrying out of all business of the International Commission. 

As no other means have been found for the establishment 
of the Permanent Bureau, and 

as furthermore the German Publishers have charged them- 
selves with the expenses of the same until the Fifth Inter- 
national Publishers' Congress, and 

finally, in consideration of the fact that the President of 
the Leipzig Booksellers' Union has declared his wilUngness 
to undertake the supervision and management of the Perma- 
nent Bureau for the two years until the next Congress, the 
Fourth International Publishers' Congress resolves that: 
I. The Permanent Bureau be established first of all at Leip- 
zig under the immediate direction of the President of the 
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Leipzig Booksellers' Union, and; in case of his being 
prevented from acting, under that of the Committee of the 
Borsenverein of German Booksellers in Leipzig as the 
chosen representative of the German Pubhshers. 
II. The drawing up and modifying of the Statutes for the 
management of the Permanent Bureau be the task of the 
International Commission. 
III. The follo\«ing regulations to be provisionally included in 
the Statutes of the Permanent Bureau: 

Provisional Regulations for the Permanent Bureau 
of the International Publishers' Congress. 

1. The carrying out of the resolutions of the International 
Publishers' Congresses to be the task of the Permanent Bureau 
in the name of the International Commission. 

2. The Permanent Bureau to be domiciled in Leipzig from 
the conclusion of the Fourth International Publishers' Congress 
until the commencement of the Fifth International Publishers' 
Congress, and to be under the immediate direction of the Pre- 
sident of the Leipzig Booksellers' Union. 

3. The Secretary of the Permanent Bureau to be appointed 
and removed by the President of the Leipzig Booksellers' 
Union, from whom he is to receive the directions given by 
the International Commission and to carry them out under his 
instructions. 

4. The duties of the Permanent Bureau are to take all 
necessary steps for the attainment of the aims of the Inter- 
national Publishers' Congresses. Especially: 

(a) The drawing up in German, English or French and 
the furthering of the memorials approved by the Inter- 
national Commission, intended for the Governments 
of those countries which are represented at the Con- 
gresses and, in special instances, of other countries also. 
All memorials to be signed by at least the President 
of the International Commission or the Vice-President; 
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(b) The influencing * of the Publishers' Associations of all 
countries for the carrying out of the resolutions of the 
Congress. The correspondence to be carried on, as 
required, in German, French or English; 

(c) The publishing of the reports of the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress and the continuation and preservation of 
the archives of the Congresses; 

(d) The preliminary measures for the holding and arrange- 
ment of the next Congress; 

(e) The drawing up of a report on the work done by 
the Permanent Bureau, to be read at the next Congress. 

(f) The supplying of information concerning authors' 
and publishers' rights, or of a business nature for 
those Publishers' Associations which are represented at 
the previous Congress by delegates, possibly for a 
moderate fee; 

(g) the arranging for sales of copyright and galvanos, 
possibly at a moderate fee, should a demand for such 
arise and should it be possible to do so ^ith the means 
at its disposal, and the institution of other generally 
useful arrangements. 

5. In so far as the expenses of the Permanent Bureau 
arising up to the commencement of the Fifth International 
Publishers' Congress are not covered by the receipts according 
to 4f and 4g, they are to be undertaken by a guaranteed fund 
organised by the German Publishers, which is to be managed 
by the Committee of the Borsenverein of German Booksellers 
in Leipzig according to the regulations to be established by 
the International Commission. 

6. All notices and memorials of the Permanent Bureau to 
be made either in writing direct to the PubUshers' Associations 
or by means of advertisements, in German in the "Borsenblatt 
fiir den Deutschen Buchhander' for Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, Holland and Scandinavia, in French in the 
"Bibliographic de la France" for France, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain etc., and in English in the "Publishers' Circular" for 
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Great Britain and its Colonies and for the United States of 
America. These to be signed: The International Commission 
of the International PubHshers' Congress. By order: The Per- 
manent Bureau, Leipzig. (Loud applause.) 

The President: We beg to tender our best thanks to 
Mr. Credner for his report. The discussion is opened. 

Murray, of London: Mr. President, with your permission 
I should like to speak after Mr. Brunetifere and Mr. Brockhaus. 

The President: Mr. Brunetiere has the word. 

Brunetifere, of Paris: Gentlemen! You have just heard 
the splendid report of Mr. Credner on the utility, the necessity, 
and indeed (he imperativeness of the institution of a Perma- 
nent Bureau, to be entrusted with the carrying out of the 
resolutions passed by the International Publishers' Congress, 
the importance of which is doubtless seen by us all. As a fact, 
our meetings are by no means purely academical. We want 
to arrive at practical results, and up to the present we can 
only point to the unaccomplished. What is the reason of this? 
It is unnecessary to look long for it. But if, instead of pro- 
visional and changing Bureaus as heretofore, we had a Perma- 
nent Bureau, categorically charged with realising our wishes 
in the daily practice of the international book-trade or in the 
legislature of the world on literary matters, Mr. Credner be- 
lieves there would be a possibility that our resolutions would 
not remain abortive, and I for my part am entirely of his 
opinion. 

To give once for all a real raison (VHre to the Publishers' 
Congress, it seems both to Mr. Credner and myself absolutely 
necessary to have control over some organ that would exist 
independently of our association, an existence which in this 
sense would actually be a personal one, and such an organ 
is the Permanent Bureau. I thank Mr. Credner and the Ger- 
man publishers that they have had this happy, and as I believe 
very fruitful idea. (Applause.) 
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Meanwhile, Gentlemen, the point in which I am not in agree- 
ment with Mr. Credner is his proposition that the Permanent 
Bureau should have its seat in Leipzig, and I will state my 
reasons openly for objecting to it. 

International in its origin and in the spirit of its arrange- 
ment, it seems to me necessary that the Puhlish€»rs' Congress 
should remain international. Therein lies its importance and 
its title, to existence. It would collapse into nothing did it 
cease to be international. Its international character, which 
is its speciality, is at the same time its strength, and if we 
do not wish it to lose any of this strength,^ it is necessary 
that the organs of the Congress, with the Permanent Bureau 
at the head, should be international as the Congress is itself. 

I therefore need not point out to you that the Permanent 
Bureau would not be international if domiciled in Leipzig, or 
if it had its seat in Paris, or in London or in Brussels. In 
any case this struck me at once when I first became acquainted 
wath Mr. Credner's report, and we have therefore tried to find 
means to overcome the difficulty. 

In considering the fact that this question is a delicate one, 
w^e considered ourselves bound, before all, to submit it to our 
excellent and self-sacrificing President, Mr. Albert Brockhaus. 
With the quick and decisive genius which characterises him, 
he grasped the situation at our first words. In order that the 
difficulty should not come unexpectedly upon anyone when 
the question was mooted at our Session, he was kind enough 
to call together Messrs. Rene Fouret, fimile Bruylant and John 
Murray, the Presidents of the three former Sessions of the 
Congress, as well as Mr. Macmillan and myself, in his office 
in order to deliberate on Mr. Credner's plan before its dis- 
cussion here. 

The discussion was not a long one. As none of us had 
the least object in making capital out of the matter or in 
gaining an advantage over each other, we arrived at an under- 
standing in a few minutes. It was perfectly clear that tlie 
proposal to make Leipzig the seat of the Permanent Bureau 
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was made on financial grounds. To make the Permanent Bureau 
eflfective will entail expenses of various kinds, which have been 
calculated and guaranteed by our German colleagues. Under 
these circumstances each of us had to guarantee his share of 
the expenses of the Permanent Bureau in the name of the 
Association which he represented, which was instantly done 
at our meeting, of course, as you will understand, subject to 
the consent later of our various Associations. Meanwhile, to 
emulate the generosity of the German publishers, we made our- 
selves personally responsible, in case those by whom we are 
commissioned should consider that we had overstepped our 
powers. Time pressed, only 24 hours divided us from the 
discussion, and it was necessary to arrive at a decision. I cannot 
sufficiently express my thanks to Mr. Albert Brockhaus for the 
rare unselfishness, the conciliatory spirit, and the really and 
truly international courtesy, which he has shown in this 
matter, and for which we owe him our deepest gratitude. 
(Loud applause.) 

The question now remained where to place the seat of the 
Permanent Bureau, and to whom to entrust its institution. 
Herein, Gentlemen, we should certainly have met with some 
difficulty if we had not fortimately counted the eminent Mr. Henri 
Morel (applause). Director of the Berne International Bureau 
for the Protection of Intellectual Property, among the Members 
of our Congress. It is thanks to him that both difficulties — 
that of the seat of the Permanent Bureau, and that of the 
choice of the man who shall institute it — could be overcome 
at one and the same instant. 

Mr. Henri Morel, indeed, in the diplomatic sense of the word 
the leader of a great international Office, can only undertake 
the institution and arrangement of the Permanent Bureau 
^'provisionally". I must add, in thanking him for it, and in 
asking you, Gentlemen, to thank him for it with me, that he 
has undertaken this work as one of ourselves, gratis and 
hotioris causa. (Loud applause.) And between ourselves, it 
is us whom he honours by doing so without speaking of the 
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service which he renders us. You know the authority which 
he possesses in all matters touching the question of literary 
property, and as the half of the questions that we discuss 
here at our meetings specially refer to literary property, we 
can absolutely rely upon him in the founding of the Perma- 
nent Bureau. It is certain that the Bureau will thus be ab- 
solutely all that it can and should be, and I do not think 
that on this point any single one of us will entertain the 
smallest doubt. Our interests could not be in better hands. 
In entrusting them to Mr. Morel, we can only feel regret that 
they cannot always remain in his hands. (Applause.) 

On this understanding, Gentlemen, all that is now necessary 
is a rough general sketch of the institution and organisation 
of the Permanent Bureau, and such a sketch I will at once 
do myself the honour of laying before you: 

Scheme for the Organisation of an International Com- 
mission and a Permanent Bureau to carry out the 
Resolutions passed by the International Publishers' 

Congress. 

I. 

An International Commission to be formed composed of the 
Presidents of the previous Sessions of the Congress, and of a 
delegate of every country which took part in the last Congress 
and which agrees to the organisation of the International 
Commission. 

The Presidents of the former Congresses will form the Exe- 
cutive Committee of this Commission. (Compare Note B, p. 238.) 

If a member of this Committee should be debarred from 
exercising his functions, the Publishers' Association to which 
he belongs shall choose another member to replace him. 

II. 
It shall be the business of the Executive Committee to work 
for the realisation of the resolutions passed by the Congress 
at previous sessions. 
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To expedite matters, the Committee will be assisted by 
a Permanent Bureau. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee will be held at 
the seat of the Permanent Bureau, they will only take place 
in case of absolute necessity, and at the demand of at least 
two of its members. 

m. 

The Permanent Bureau will have its seat at Berne. 

The Executive Committee is charged with the establishment 
of its definite constitution and the arrangement of its action 
on the foUowing bases. 

IV. 

1. The Permanent Bureau acts under the control of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. 

2. It is estabUshed at Berne; the management is confided to 
a General Secretary nominated by the Executive Committee. 

3. The Permanent Bureau is charged with seeing to the car- 
rying out of the resolutions formulated by the Congress at 
its different sessions. 

4. Amongst its duties are: 

(a) To translate into German, English and French, and 
to forward the explanatory memoranda and petitions 
to the Governments of the countries represented at 
the Congress, and, where necessary, to those of other 
countries. 

These memoranda and petitions must be signed 
by the President, and by at least two Members of the 
Executive Committee delegated for this purpose. 

(b) The Permanent Bureau will urge upon the Pubhshers' 
Associations of all countries the carrying out of the 
resolutions of the Congress. 

Correspondence will be maintained, according to 
circumstances, in German, EngHsh or French. 
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(c) The Permanent Bureau will keep the archives of the 
Congress and will have printed all papers necessary 
for the carrying out of its resolutions. 

(d) It shall take all proper steps for the convocation and 
organisation of the future sessions of the Congress. 

(e) It shall draw up a report on its proceedings and 
finances, which shall be submitted annually for the 
approbation of the Executive Committee. 

V. 

The expenses of secretaryship, printing and correspondence 
incurred in the functions of the Permanent Bureau shall be 
covered by means of a contribution decided on by the Exe- 
cutive Committee on a basis to be determined. The collection 
of these contributions is confided to the Permanent Bureau. 

In order to meet the first working-expenses of the Perma- 
nent Bureau, a call will be made on the fund already instituted 
by the German publishers, which they are kindly willing to 
place at the disposal of the Executive Committee. 

Note A. 

From this date, the countries which have organised the 
former Congresses undertake to contribute their share of this 
guaranteed fund. 

It is understood that all countries represented at the Congress 
can cooperate in such contribution. 

Note B. 

Mr. Henri Morel, Director of the Berne International 
Bureau for the Protection of Intellectual Property and active 
Member of the Pubhshers' Congress, is willing in the latter 
capacity, and honoris causa ^ to undertake the organisation of 
the Permanent Bureau, until a General Secretary has been 
nominated by the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Henri Morel is in any case, and in his individual 
capacity, a member of the Executive Committee. (Compare 
p. 236, I.) 
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(Compare the reading of the above scheme as drawn up 
by the Executive Committee in Berlin on June 14*^, 1901, among 
the Resolutions of Congress, pp. 57 — 60.) 

Brunetiere, of Paris (continues): As you will perceive, 
the clauses of this suggestion differ only' slightly from those 
in Mr. Credner's proposal, the only really important difl'er- 
ence being with regard to the question of the seat of the 
Permanent Bureau. You will be able to introduce into it such 
improvements as you may consider useful. At present, however, 
the question which you are invited to discuss and settle is 
that of the seat of the Permanent Bureau. 

I will scarcely speak of the choice of the Gentleman whom 
you will appoint to organise the Permanent Bureau. When 
we asked him for his consent, Mr. Henri Morel expressed the 
wish that in the event of the transference of the seat of the 
Permanent Bureau to Berne he should be unanimously elected. 
Nothing is more natural, and if I do not insist on it, it is 
because I feel certain that it is not necessary for me to ask 
you to do so, being convinced that all your votes have al- 
ready fallen on him. (Loud applause.) 

Albert Brockhaus, of Leipzig (received with applause): 
Gentlemen! In what I am about to say I wish to speak as a 
private individual, and not in the capacity of President of the 
Congress, and President of the Organising Committee, and 
furthermore I take the liberty of addressing my words especially 
to my German, Austrian and Swiss colleagues, intending them 
only indirectly for the other Members. 

You will be surprised, my colleagues, to find, on the day 
on which the most important point of our Congress is to be 
debated, a motion introduced which diflfers in many important 
points from the motion of the Organising Committee, a motion 
which the Committee was convinced would lead to the final 
attainment of that sharp weapon so necessary to the Congresses. 

I have very little to add to what Mr. Brunetifere has just 
stated so clearly. It was to be expected that certain material 
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difficulties would arise; it was also to be foreseen that they 
would be put before me in a friendly spirit; but it was equally 
necessary that in the interests, I would almost say, of uni- 
versal peace, we should discover a solution which, without 
offending anyone, would uphold the international character of 
the Publishers' Congress and the absolute independance of the 
Permanent Bureau. I felt certain that, once you had become 
convinced of the advantage of the new suggestion, you would 
be the first to agree to the new motion. 

To begin with, allow me a few words in which to examine 
those points in which the new proposal differs from the one 
made by us. I may state that though the proposal which Mr. 
Credner has explained to you most minutely, was made by the 
Leipzig Organising Committee, it was not biassed by the 
slightest local patriotism, on the contrary the motion is the 
result of the conviction that those who have had most to do 
with the preparation of the resolution are also the most suited 
to carry it out. 

Furthermore we said to ourselves that should difficulties 
arise in the path of the Bureau, they would in the first place 
naturally be financial ones, and that the only way to overcome 
them would be for a country to provide the necessary means 
for the next two or three years. You are aware that the idea 
has found enthusiastic supporters in Germany. At the same 
time we have not shut our eyes to the fact that it is a risky 
thing to invite anyone to one's house and, after placing before 
him things good to eat, to say: I will be willing to defray the 
expenses of your maintenance for the next tliree years. It 
amounts to nothing less than that we offer to meet not only the 
expenses of the Congress but also those expenses necessary 
for carrying out the resolutions of this Congress during the 
next three years. It was to be foreseen that our colleagues 
from abroad would wish to share these expenses. 

Now a statement was handed in to me yesterday in the form 
Mr. Brunetiere has told you of: that the Presidents, feeling 
deeply grateful to their German colleagues, who are ready to 
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meet the expenses for the present, expressed the wish that the 
costs should only be advanced by us, that they, the Presidents, 
should be allowed by us to take their full share in them, and 
refund the same to us at the end of every year. That was 
an offer which no one in my position could help accepting* 

Thus these Honourable Members have declared themselves 
w4Uing to undertake the share which faDs on their respective 
countries for the next three years, and to recommend to their 
unions its return to us. Should these unions prove not to be 
quite of the same opinion, then these Honourable Members 
have personally bound themselves to refund the sum to the 
German publishers. 

Another important point was that as we aUow every natio- 
nality to take part in the Congress. We must also allow every 
nationality to bear a share of the expenses of the Permanent 
Bureau. We do not again wish to adopt the method that has 
proved itself to be unpracticable in England, that of levying 
contributions to cover our own expenses, but we wish to leave 
it to each country to decide whether it will participate, and if 
so in what way. The Presidents have spoken to some dele- 
gates of their countries, and have met Avith such goodwill that 
already a far larger sum has been subscribed than is neces- 
sary. We are therefore enabled to state that, in the event 
of your agreeing to the new proposal, we can exclude the 
financial question for the next few years from our discussion. 
Thus the point which caused the idea to fall through in Paris, 
Brussels and London will be settled by the acceptance oJf 
this motion. 

I have still something to add. Had we of the Organising 
Committee known there was even the slightest chance of 
obtaining the services of Mr. Morel for the direction and or-* 
ganisation of the Permanent Bureau — the man who best under- 
stands the ways and means of obtaining the adhesion to the 
Berne Convention of those States which have not yet joined 
it — I do not hesitate to state that in that case both Mr. Credner 
and I would have said the Permanent Bureau should be in 

Bkpobt. 16 
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' Berne , and not in Leipzig ! We could not however expect 
that with the peculiar conditions of the guarantee of the Bureau 
in Berne hy the many States belonging to the Union, that Mr. 
Henri Morel would be in a position to accept the new office. 
Now however he has declared himself ready to do so, not as a 
paid official, but as a Member of our Congress in an honorary 
capacity ! 

As to that which relates to the outward form of the question, 
the Presidents have stated that though there can be no doubt 
that the whole affair would have been carried out by us with 
the usual German conscientiousness and fairness, yet it would 
seem desirable for the future — as our Leipzig motion at least 
hinted — that the Bureau should remain constantly in one place, 
and that for the International Congress an international place 
should be chosen. From this standpoint all your Presidents 
propose to you Mr. Morel, the eminent specialist, as the 
intellectual manager of the Bureau, and as the seat of the 
Bureau the international town of Berne in international 
Switzerland. 

K only a Permanent Bureau can be founded in the above 
way, which will at last be able to carry out the resolutions 
of four Congresses, then in that case I may hope that we 
Germans will be willing to make a sacrifice of our ideal, by 
saying: We will go there where our resolutions are carried 
out, we will go to Berne! (Loud applause.) 

Credner, of Leipzig (rises to order): Gentlemen! Permit 
me a few words with regard to procedure. It appears to me 
to be a necessity that we should respect the laws that we 
have ourselves made. It is not necessary to debate the question 
whether the so-called Permanent Bureau should have its seat 
in Leipzig or not ; for the London Congress absolutely decided, 
as was again resolved in Paris and Brussels, that the Perma- 
nent Bureau must be in the place of assembly, of the last 
Congress for a period of at least two years. It appears to me 
that by the new motion you will ignore this resolution. Should 
you decide to do so then you must repeal the old law; at 
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anyrate before that is done the discussion of the new proposal 
cannot be entered on, because in conformity with the resolution 
passed in London the seat of the Permanent Bureau till the 
next Congress must be in Leipzig. 

Further a short technical observation. It appears to me 
that you are starting with the false idea that there was to be 
a Bureau permanently estabhshed in Leipzig, whereas in our 
report only the character and special duties of the Permanent 
Bureau which is to be organised are stated; without the idea 
being mooted that the Permanent Bureau should always remain 
in Leipzig. That it must remain here till the next Congress 
you have yourselves decided in London in accordance with 
former resolutions, as is clearly shown by Nos. 67, 68 and 09 
of the list of Resolutions passed by the International Publish- 
ers' Congresses, which you will find in "Papers to be read" 
(See also p. 46). You must therefore first decide whether you 
wish to uphold these earlier resolutions, or whether you wish 
to repeal them. (Bravo!) 

Murray, of London: Mr. President and Gentlemen! We 
have all felt that these International Congresses are expressing 
hopes, or making appeals, but very rarely are they issuing 
a decree. In fact there is only one subject concerning which 
they have this power, and that is with regard to the admin- 
istration of their own affairs. 

We now have before us the most important question of 
this kind. 

As a former President of a Congress I know what very 
great anxiety and what labour this question has caused, and 
I rejoice to think that we have now a solution of it within sight. 

In the first place, however, I should like to offer my cordial 
thanks, and I am sure I may say the thanks of all my 
colleagues, to our friends and hosts in Leipzig, who by the 
generous offer which they made to conduct the Permanent 
Bureau have opened a way to a satisfactory settlement. 

(Applause.) 
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As Mr. Brockhaus has said, the cost of the undertaking has 
been one of the greatest difficulties , and during the past two 
years we have had reason to learn how great it is. 

I believe I have now permission to say that the estimate 
of the cost for the next three years is 8000 Frs., or about 
& 320, per annum. 

Our German colleagues have with their usual kindness 
agreed to finance the scheme and to make the necessar^'^ 
payments for this. Of course, we others must give them some 
guarantee. 

It cannot be that all countries should contribute the same 
amount, but I sincerely hope that all the countries who have 
taken part in. the Congresses will take at least some small 
share of a guarantee, if only to mark their approval of the 
scheme. 

Mr. MacmiDan and I have not the authority to speak for 
the PubUshers' Association because this matter has never yet 
come before them. But we can say we are satisfied with the 
proposal that we should agree to give a guarantee for a proper 
share of the fund. If our Association does not assume it we 
will take it upon ourselves, but have no fears on this ground. 
(Bravo !) 

I am sorry that our American friends have so few represen- 
tatives here, for Mr. Putnam has already departed, but I had 
an opportunity of speaking to Mr. Heath, and I am glad to say- 
that he has given his personal guarantee for a small amount in 
order to insure that America may be duly represented. (Bravo !) 

When the question is laid before the publishers over there 
I hope that th^y will confirm his action. 

Befote sitting down I should like to express my «ehse of 
the great privilege which we enjoyed in having obtained the 
assistance of Mr, Henri Morel. He is indeed a veteran in the 
cause of copyright, and there is no man in Europe who knows 
so much of the international difficulties and necessities of this 
question as he does. We are indeed fortunate in being able 
to place the Bureau under his direction. (Lively applause). 
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Albert Brockhaus, of Leipzig: Gentlemen! Allow me to 
say a few words. It is possible that some of you may think 
that our respective opinions — that of Mr. Credner and my own 
— differ. The only difference lies in the fact that Mr. Credner 
demands the repeal of the existing resolutions before we pass 
a new one. Now the resolution passed in London runs: 

The Congress desires that a Provisional Bureau b^ 
created by each Congress to carry out the resolutions 
of the present and previous sessions, under the autho- 
rity of its Organising Committee; 

That this Bureau should remain in activity until the 
meeting of the next Congress, when the Organising Com- 
mittee of the Congress should have to receive the papers 
and documents of the Bureau, and be responsible, on 
its part, for the erection and proper organisation of a 
new Permanent Bureau for the next two years. 
Mr. Credner is of the opinion, in case of the transference 
of the Permanent Bureau to Berne for good, that we should 
annul this resolution before we formulate the new one. In 
the resolution I have just read there is nothing stated about 
the Bureau being in the place where the last Congress was 
held, the only stipulation made is that it is to carry on its 
business for at least two years. So I think that Mr. Credner 
and I will soon agree on this point. 

I therefore consider that we must pass a new resolution 
on the motion which has been put forward ; then we can always 
afterwards come to an agreement as to where we wish the 
Bureau to be. On the other hand we should have nothing 
to go upon if we were first to annul the resolution passed in 
London, and afterwards decide that the Bureau should neither 
be in Berne nor Leipzig. I would therefore ask you to con- 
tinue the discussion, feeling sure that Mr. Credner's doubts 
will be thereby removed. 

Miiller, of Vienna: Gentlemen! I am not a Leipziger and 
I am not a German; I think therefore that I can claim to 
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speak as an international publisher in this matter. The pro- 
posal that Mr. Credner's report contained has been submitted 
to you. We Members of the Organising Committee, after having 
occupied ourselves for a long time with preliminary studies, 
are naturally not a little surprised to find a new proposal 
suddenly laid before us. It is now abruptly stated that for 
the carrying out of the suggestion it would be best to set up 
the Permanent Bureau in some international spot. 

Gentlemen! I am only too wiUing to fall in with your 
views, but I really cannot see why in the present case an 
exception should be made from the three previous Congresses. 
We have always been ready to allow German wishes to be 
put into execution in Paris, Brussels and London, and why 
in the present instance should it not be international when 
foreign wishes proceed from German soil? (Bravo!) 

It was agreed in London that a Permanent Bureau should 
be founded to put into force the resolutions passed by each 
Congress. This was done because the work of the preceding 
Congresses generally, either by reason of material obstacles 
or of other difficulties, ended in the passing of the resolutions. 
We therefore agreed that at the meeting of the Leipzig Con- 
gress everything which had not been put in practice in the 
previous Congresses should be looked into and carried out ^ith 
determination. Why do you wish to withdraw your confidence 
from the Honourable Members of the Organising Committee, 
who have been busy for months past arranging a confused 
mass of unsettled resolutions in order that they might be 
carried out? And why do you all of a sudden find that it is 
not international for Leipzig to perform that which was agreed 
upon in London, Brussels and Paris, but not carried out? 
(Quite right!) I cannot understand it. I consider it show^s 
a want of confidence in the Organising Committee and the 
General Committee, not to give them credit for this. 

I am, however, quite willing to meet you half-way, and 
I think we shall be able quite easily to extricate ourselves 
from the dilemma with which we are suddenly confronted. 
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We can overcome the difficulty by adopting Dr. Triibner's 
resolution as passed by the London Congress, and decide in 
accordance with it that: The Permanent Bureau shall be in- 
stituted, and that for logical reasons the resolutions, of the 
Fourth International Publishers' Congress shall be carried out 
in Leipzig, but that since Leipzig, as a town, is not considered 
sufficiently international, it is to-day resolved that the Perma- 
nent Bureau be set up in Berne after the carrying out of these 
resolutions, which will occupy two or three years. Gentlemen! 
We should have no objection to raise against this, but I am 
troubled at the thought that we should depart at this our 
Fourth Congress from the method we have hitherto adopted. 
Let the resolutions passed in Leipzig be put in practice in 
Leipzig as far as possible. We will see if more will not be 
done here than at the preceding Congresses: we will wait and 
see. We shall learn at the Milan Congress whether it cannot 
be said that the Permanent Bureau has done such good ser\'ice 
that it may remain another three years in Leipzig, or whether 
its transfer to Berne is desirable. A resolution on the seat 
of the Bureau can be passed by each Congress. 

Now the expenses involved have been discussed. Our former 
President very justly remarked that it would not be right to 
allow the Germans to bear the entire expense, I think that is 
quite correct. Personally I think it only logical that the German 
publishers should not have to meet the expenses alone for the 
carrying out of the material of the former Congresses, and I feel 
sure that we should be very grateful if our former Presidents 
would see to it that their countries contributed their share. 
There would be no room to quarrel here, but a disagreeable 
point would arise if the Honourable Members who, after having 
attended all the previous Congresses, have said to themselves 
that that which is resolved in Leipzig shall be carried out, who 
have racked their brains to find ways and means to bring this 
about, and who have carefully prepared the tasks set them by 
former resolutions, should have the slight imposed upon them 
of being suddenly told: Leipzig is not sufficiently international. 
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As you see, I am for Mr. Credner's proposal, but I think 
it would be possible to agree with the new proposal if we 
regard Berne only as the place of the future. In any case the 
resolutions passed here must be carried out here, and as far 
as I can see, Leipzig has as much right in this respect as 
Paris, Brussels and London. It would not be impossible, by 
adopting the course I have endeavoured to point out, to draw 
up a proposal which should assimilate the wishes of both sides, 
and thereby meet with the approval of all. (Applause.) 

Brunetifere, of Paris: Gentlemen! I have not clearly under- 
stood Mr. Credner's reply, and I fail to see his reasons for 
holding up to us the resolutions of the London Congress. Surely 
it is he himself who suggests to us that we should alter the 
same; his report has no other object, and if we wish to hold 
to the resolutions of the London Congress, the question of the 
Permanent Bureau need not be considered. In that case the 
matter is settled, and moreover unfavourably to the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Bureau. I repeat the text of the reso- 
lutions passed by the London Congress, already cited by 
Mr. Albert Brockhaus: 

The Congress desires that a Provisional Bureau be 
created by each Congress to carry out the resolutions 
of the present and previous sessions, under the authority 
of its Organising Committee; 

That this Bureau should remain in activity until the 

meeting of the next Congress, when the Organising 

Committee of the Congress should have to receive the 

papers and documents of the Bureau, and be responsible, 

on its part, for the erection and proper organisation of 

a new Permanent Bureau for the next two years. 

But it is just the permanent or provisional Bureau which, 

permanent in name, provisional in reaUty, in regard to its 

competence, has not fulfilled expectations, and it is Mr. Credner 

himself who proves this in his report. It is also due to Mr. 

Credner that a proposal lies before us to settle on a "perma- 
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nent seat'' for the Permanent Bureau. *^As the Bureau has 
at the same time to work out all the questions of previous 
Congresses, and to carry out the resolutions and keep the 
archives, the frequent change in its management would pro- 
bably have its disadvantages." I entirely share this opinion 
of his. (Laughter.) That which has not been done by London, 
Paris or Brussels I hope to see achieved by the Permanent 
Bureau. Therefore I agree with him that it would be worth 
while to consider the advisability of giving the Bureau a per- 
manent seat, independent of the change of the place of the 
Congress. If our proposals for the management of the Bureau 
are not in conformity with the resolutions of the Congress in 
London, then the same may be said of his. (Approval.) In 
bringing forward our proposal we only followed Mr. Credner 
on the way he led us. (Laughter.) As he says himself, "we 
only touch upon this point and leave it to the Members, 
whether they have any proposals to make with regard to this 
matter, and if so, what they are". We are complying with 
Mr. Credner's invitation. (Laughter.) 

However, if we wish to come to an understanding, every 
suggestion in connection with the establishment of a Perma- 
nent Bureau must contradict the resolutions of the London Con- 
gress. Those who would blame us for it cannot do so without 
denying the utility of the Bureau, and I am certainly not one 
to do that, nor, I imagine, is Mr. Credner. (Loud applause.) 

Spemann, of Stuttgart: Gentlemen! We have exchanged 
words enough. I call for the closure of the debate, and re- 
commend to you the unanimous adoption of the motion of 
Mr. Brunetifere and Mr. Brockhaus. (Bravo!) 

Those in Leipzig have only wished to throw themselves 
into the breach in order that a practical result might at last 
be obtained. Their foreign colleagues have examined into all 
the difficulties in the most friendly and chivalrous manner, and 
have declared themselves in complete accord with the solution 
of the difBculties which have up to the present arisen in the 
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matter. Now to my mind there can be no doubt that if the 
Honourable Members from abroad wish that the future Perma- 
nent Bureau should be domiciled in Berne — undoubtedly a more 
international place than Leipzig; we will not dispute that — it 
would be a disgrace to us were we to outvote them. (Very true!) 
I think sufficient has been written and talked about the 
matter; I therefore ask that the closure be voted, and also if 
possible the unanimous resolution that the Permanent Bureau 
be established in Berne. (Loud applause!) 

Engelhorn, of Stuttgart (rises to order): I wish to 
declare myself against the closure of the debate, as it does 
not seem to me proper, in such an important matter, to take 
the words out of the mouths of speakers who may wish to 
express their opinions on the question. (Bravo!) 

Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig (rises to order): Gentlemen! 
I do not suppose that the closure of the debate carries 
with it the closure of the whole discussion, but only that of 
the general debate. (Consent.) 

The President: Gentlemen! We will now take the vote. 
I beg those who are for the closure of the general debate to 
raise their hands. (This is done.) 

The decision is not clear. I beg those who are against the 
closure of the debate to raise their hands. (This is done.) 
Gentlemen! The closure of the general debate is voted; but as 
this decision has only been attained by a majority of one, the 
Chairman^ to be unbiassed, has decided to reopen the discussion. 
(Applause.) 

Credner, of Leipzig: Gentlemen! You must not imagine 
that we in Leipzig have nothing to do; we have a great deal 
to do, and are very busy. We have however a certain amount 
of ambition , and having seen that the resolutions passed in 
Paris, Brussels and London have come to nothing, we wished 
to show what we could bring to pass with industry and con- 
scientiousness : we could easily raise 1000000 Marks, if it were 
for a good object, which would be for the common weal. 
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(Bravo!) There must be no question at all of money here. 
To show this was the object of our proposition, and you will 
understand that we shall much regret it if you take the 
opportunity from us. I only call this to mind because Geheim- 
rat Spemann, when speaking just now, did not quite correctly 
represent or appreciate the motives by which we have been 
guided. (Bravo !) 

Costenoble, of Jena: Gentlemen! I think that in passing 
a resolution such as the present, it is important not to quarrel 
about the Ideal, but to keep the Real in the foreground. As 
a Member of the International Publishers' Congress it is all 
the same to me whether the Bureau is located in Boston, 
Madrid, Milan or Berne, but, whichever place be chosen, I must 
have a guarantee that there are the necessary means to hand 
there of carrjang out the hard tasks that are set that organ. 
Considering the matter from this point of view, I am not at 
all sure that Leipzig is not after all a better place for its seat 
than Berne, especially as the necessary experts are to be found 
in Leipzig. (Quite right!) 

Gentlemen ! Yesterday you inspected the industrial establish- 
ments of Leipzig; you will not have failed to notice the magni- 
tude of the town's relations with the whole outside world. Do 
you not think that these relations would be extremely useful 
— nay, necessary — for the carrying out of our resolutions, and 
that they are sufficient to turn the scale in favour of Leipzig 
as compared with Berne? (Applause.) 

Gentlemen! I give my vote for Leipzig, not as a German 
and out of patriotism : for me Leipzig is the international centre 
of the Book-Trade, and a more international town for the book- 
trade does not exist. (Applause!) 

Hillger, of BerUn: Gentlemen! In spite of Mr. Costenoble's 
speech I am decidedly for Berne, and that on practical grounds. 
I have an instinctive feeling that if we separate to-day and — 
as we can very easily bring to pass — decide by a majority to 
make Leipzig the seat of the Permanent Bureau, we shall not 
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have worked to future advantage. We must however, in this 
matter, think of the future also; the intense patriotic feeling 
in our breasts must be repressed, and I am influenced by the 
same reasons that moved Mr. Brockhaus to support this reso- 
lution. I believe we aD have confidence that Mr. Brockhaus 
is every whit as good a German as we are, and that on 
patriotic German grounds as well as local ones he would much 
rather have chosen Leipzig. There must therefore have been 
very good and solid reasons to induce him to change Leipzig 
for Berne. 

Gentlemen! We are really no longer living in parochial 
times, in which one sets one's face against everything foreign, 
but rather in a time of international understanding in all 
departments, and the words that Geheimrat Spemann has just 
spoken are especially justified in that Berne is the most parti- 
cularly international place. 

And if the delegates take home reports of this debate, and 
say the Leipzigers, the Germans, had after all chosen Leipzig, 
being in the majority, I cannot help a feeling of uncomfor- 
tableness when I think of their discussing the question why 
Leipzig particularly should have been chosen. 

Let us comply with the wishes of our honoured foreign 
colleagues whom we have invited to come over to Germany 
to meet us. I believe too that if the countries represented 
voted on the matter instead of the single Members, that several 
of those countries would vote for Berne, and that they would 
outnumber those who voted for Leipzig. 

There is no doubt that it is difficult for a German to 
declare himself against Leipzig in this matter; but it would 
not be speaking against Leipzig, for the same energetic and 
conscientious activity that characterises Leipzig is to be found 
also in Berne. What however is decisive for me is the fact 
that we have succeeded in winning Mr. Morel for the organi- 
sation of the Bureau. If we wish to go to work in an inter- 
national manner, we should not have as much authority from 
Leipzig as from Berne. 
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Why have many States already founded their central Bureaus 
there? You know that a number of such international institu- 
tions are already in operation there. (Calls for closure.) 

I would really beg you to set aside the national sensitive- 
ness that we Germans place in the foreground. (Loud contra- 
diction.) — So at least it seems to me. (Contradiction and calls 
for closure.) 

Gentlemen! It is therefore my opinion that for practical 
reasons we should really choose Berne. (Applause and hisses.) 

Engelhorn, of Stuttgart: Gentlemen! There is not a doubt 
that our discussion has shown it to be the general wish that 
a Permanent, instead of a Moveable, Bureau should be founded. 
It seems to me therefore that the intervening resolution of 
Mr. Miiller, of Vienna, may be left out of the discussion. 

At the time I warmly welcomed Mr. Credner's suggestion 
to establish a Bureau in Leipzig because, as I said to myself, 
an assurance would thereby be offered that energetic work 
would really be done towards carrying out the resolutions of 
the Congress. I have absolute and unreserved confidence in 
the energy and working capabilities of Mr. Credner, and it is 
my opinion that if the Bureau be transferred to Leipzig, such 
practical results would be obtained as it would be impossible 
perhaps to obtain elsewhere. (Quite right !) But the propo- 
sition was made on the understanding that our foreign col- 
leagues would not have the smallest objection to it, and would 
look at the matter absolutely with our eyes. As has been 
seen, however, this is not the case. Our foreign colleagues 
have doubts in the matter. It is useless to inquire as to how- 
far these doubts are justified. The fact remains that the doubts 
are there. Therefore I think we should be taking a false step 
in carrying through our resolution by means of a majority, 
which it would.be easy enough to do, in face of the opposition 
of our foreign colleagues. We should thereby do the matter 
that we have at heart more harm than good, and I therefore 
advise you to adopt the new proposition of transferring the 
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Permanent Bureau to Berne, and to accept the scheme of 
organisation laid before us. (Loud applause!) 

Spemann, of Stuttgart: Gentlemen! We have been sitting 
here now for hours in the heat debating. I can only attribute 
it to the heat that Mr. Credner should have so misunderstood 
me, or that I should have badly expressed myself, as to have 
given the impression of having spoken one single word against 
Leipzig. I myself at one time voted for Leipzig, but it was 
with tlie proviso that no objection was made to the scheme. 
The opposition, however, exists, and I therefore repeat my last 
resolution; I hope it will this time be passed, so that we can 
at last close the general discussion and take the vote. (I^oud 
bravos.) 

Credner, of Leipzig (rises to order): Gentlemen! I am 
sincerely sorry that the very matter that should expedite the 
work of our Congress should have taken up so much of its 
time. We are about to part, none of our Sections have finish- 
ed all the tasks set before them, and I personally must confess 
to my deep regret that we have not been allowed that which 
was accorded as a quite natural thing to Paris, Brussels and 
London. I wish, however, that the work of the Congress should 
no longer be delayed by this debate ; I will therefore withdraw 
my resolution, but only in the interests of our Congress, and 
in order that we can finish the work set before us. (Loud 
applause.) 

The President: Gentlemen! I will now ask the Section 
if it desires the closure of the general debate. Those who 
are against it are requested to raise their hands. — The closure 
is unanimously resolved upon. (Applause.) Is a special debate 
wished for? — Dr. Giesecke has the word. 

Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig (rises to order): Gentlemen! 
I would suggest to the Meeting that we should now finish 
the work of our Section, and put off the close of this debate 
till this afternoon. 
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Miiller, of Vienna: I must beg to be excused for taking 
up your time again, but I should like to point out that it is 
not a question of national but of international sensitiveness . . . 

The President (interrupting): I am afraid I must call 
your attention to the fact that the general debate is already 
closed. The Section will now decide whether the vote shall 
now be taken, or the special debate be held, or whether it shall 
be held this afternoon. 

Heinemann, of London (rises, to order): I venture to pro- 
pose that we should accept the resolution, as it lies before us, 
en bloc. I mean that it has been so well prepared, and so 
much discussed already, that it cannot well be improved. I 
therefore propose its immediate acceptance en bloc, (Loud 
applause.) 

Credner, of Leipzig (rises to order): Gentlemen! Having 
withdrawn my own resolution, I now propose a new one: that 
we should declare ourselves for Berne for the permanent 
establishment of the Bureau. As a result of this resolution 
our Presidents would then have to examine into the propositions 
made and to see to their carrying out. It is, however, not 
necessary for us to settle the wording of the scheme of organi- 
sation, since we have confidence that our former Presidents 
will arrange the matter in a way that will be acceptable to 
all of us. (Loud applause.) 

Brunetifere, of Paris: Gentlemen! I thank Mr. Credner 
most cordially for his great sacrifice — a sacrifice by which he 
enables us to transfer, or rather to found, the Permanent Bureau 
in Berne. I beg you to accept the principle of this sacrifice, 
and it is in consequence my opinion that the work of regu- 
lating the details and the functions of the Bureau should be 
left to the Liternational Conunission and the Executive Com- 
mittee. (Loud applause.) 

The President: No one wishes to speak further? — We 
will now make our decision as to the principle argued in our 
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debate. Those who are against the establishment of a Perma- 
nent Bureau in Berne are requested to stand up. 

It is unanimously decided for a Permanent Bureau 
in Berne. (Enthusiastic applause.) 

Mr. Henri Morel has asked me to let him know when the 
vote has been taken; I will send word to him and he will 
appear immediately. 

(Mr. Morel enters, greeted with enthusiastic applause.) 

Mr. Morel, in the name of the Section, which has just 
unanimously voted the establishment of a Permanent Bureau 
in Berne, I have the honour to inform you that the principle 
of the establishment of a Permanent Bureau in Berne is ac- 
cepted, and that the Executive Committee has been com- 
missioned to settle, with you, the details of its arrangement 
and its special duties. 

We have been led to this decision by our absolute confi- 
dence in your tireless industry and in your special competence 
to deal with all questions which relate in any way to the 
subject of literary property, and which enable us to hope 
everything for the future of our Congress. In the name of 
the Section I beg to express to you my warmest thanks for 
your kindly willingness, and for the great services you are 
doing us. (Loud applause.) 

Morel, of Berne: Mr. President and Gentlemen! I was not 
able to attend the Congresses at Brussels and London, and I 
think it would have been a good thing for me if I had not 
come to the Leipzig Congress either, for I shall go away in 
considerable embarrassment on account of the great respon- 
sibility which your undivided confidence lays upon me. I am 
highly conscious of the great weight of this responsibility, but 
the same high spirit which was the cause of your thought 
has decided me to undertake it. The self-denial sho^Ti by 
the Borsenverein, and especially by our valued Mr. Credner, 
who has so entirely given himself up to the matter of the 
estabhshment of a Permanent Bureau for the Congress, is 
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beyond all praise, and the hearty unity which has characterised 
the work of this large and numerous gathering is a maghifl- 
cent proof of the vitaUty of the international work undertaken 
by men of genius belonging to so many diflTerent nations. 
(Loud applause.) 

Gentlemen! In giving your vote for Berne instead of Leipzig, 
which latter town so many reasons pointed to as the seat of 
that chief organ of your Congress which you have just brought 
into being, you were mainly moved by the desire to give this 
organ a character of entire neutrality. The same reasons 
guided you as have induced the nations to make Berne the 
seat of several international Bureaus. 

You may be sure that I shall fall in with this idea, whereby 
I must remark that the position of a neutral power is not 
always an entirely pleasant one, since it is not always under- 
stood. If points of view or interests are in conflict, it is sup- 
posed that those from w^hom one expects impartiality and who 
do not quite share one's opinion, are in sympathy with the 
other side, and mistrust falls first on one side, and then on 
the other. The only way of avoiding such suspicions is to go 
steadily on one's way, finding one's strength in one's own 
conscientiousness, and leaving it to time to show things in 
their proper light. (Applause.) I shall be guided by these 
feeUngs, but the desire to do right is not sufQcient. The 
utility of a Permanent Bureau lies chiefly in the realisation of 
the resolutions of the Congresses, resolutions which without 
this would remain a dead letter. 

This task requires a competence so far greater than mine 
that I would not have accepted it if I had not been able to 
count on the hearty assistance of the International Commission 
and of the Executive Committee, the organ of which will be 
the Permanent Bureau. 

Gentlemen ! You greeted me with applause at my entrance 
into this hall. My whole desire rwill be to show myself worthy 
of this expression of your regard, when, as soon as possible, 
the arrangement of the Permanent Bureau being definitely 
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settled, I shall have laid down the pro\'isional mandate with 
which you have entrusted me. (Enthusiastic applause.) 

Albert Brock haus, of Leipzig: Gentlemen! Allow me 
now, in my official capacity of President of your Congress, to 
join in the thanks which w ere expressed to Mr. Morel a short 
time ago. Believe me that of us all, I am the one who knows 
best the immense difficulties which would have arisen in Leipzig 
in connection witli the taking over of the Bureau. Neverthe- 
less we had declared ourselves ready to undertake the task, 
but you will excuse me if I personally, and — I beUeve that 
here I can speak too for Mr. Credner — we in Leipzig all have 
a feeling of relief that we now have the man at the head of 
the Bureau during the time that it is being organised, who is 
the greatest specialist in the domain of half the tasks which the 
Bureau will have set before it. And as to the publishing 
interests, tKey are not strange to him either, besides which 
the International Commission, formed from among ourselves, 
will be there to assist him. 

Therefore I can say that I am pleased that the Presidents 
of the Congresses, and after them all of us, have decided to 
accept the motion, and I should like to express the hope that 
the discussions this afternoon will not differ materially from 
the very satisfactory result of our present debate. 

I cannot close these few words of thanks, however, without 
expressing my sincere and hearty gratitude to our friend, 
Mr. Credner. (Bravo!) 

Gentlemen! If it was ever difficult to make a sacrifice of 
one's own convictions and ideals, that difficulty must have 
been felt by ihe Honourable Members who brought forward 
this motion for Leipzig, represented it, and declared himself 
ready to undertake its duties, and on whom the whole burden 
of the resolution would have fallen, except for the assistance 
of the International Commission. I believe therefore that I am 
speaking in the name of you all in expressing our warmest 
thanks to Mr. Credner for having sacrificed himself by with- 
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drawing his resolution, on becoming aware of the difficulties 
which lay in its way. (Loud applause.) 

Also a word of thanks to those among you who, out of 
consideration for our position as hosts, and the international 
character of our Congress, and also perhaps for the Organis- 
ing Committee, which itself recommended the second motion 
of Mr. Brimetifere instead of its original one, have assisted us 
to attain unanimously the happy and highly important decision 
which we have reached to-day. (Loud applause.) 

Lay us, of Paris: Gentlemen! It only remains for us to 
thank our President, Mr. Albert Brockhaus, most heartily for 
having expressed our gratitude to all those who have assisted 
in the great success in which, as we know, he himself has 
taken by no means the smallest part. (Loud applause.) 

(Close of the Session, about 12. 30 p. m.) 
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Fiftli Session of Section B for the Book-Trade. 

Tlmrsday, June 13 ^ 1901. 

President: Layus, of Paris. — Vice-Presidents: Van de- 
veld, of Brussels; Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig. 

Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig, speaking on procedure, begs 
first that speeches should only be made on the experiences of 
Members as to the sale-or-return system, in continuation of tlie 
Third Session of Section B. (See p. 217.) 

Rud. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, does not think it necessary 
to discuss this point in the matter of the sale-or-retum system, 
since Dr. Ruprecht's resolution, which declares indirectly for 
the sale-or-return system, is already accepted. 

Fisher Unwin, of London, states that it is nothing new 
in England to deliver books on sale or return; periodicals and 
popular literature especially are dealt with in this manner. 
The Net-Price-System about to be adopted would lead to the 
sale-or-return system. He asks for information whether it 
would be advisable, as otherwise general in the English book- 
trade, to send bound books unbound on sale or return. 

Harrassowitz, of Leipzig, seconds this proposition, and 
speaks at some length on the difference in the conditions of 
sale of popular and scientific works. In the latter case it is 
regulated by the verdict of technical journals, in the former 
the sale-or-retum system is more important. 

Robbers, of Amsterdam, advises the EngUsh booksellers 
to adopt the sale-or-retum system, and speaks on the sale of 
English scientific literature on the Continent. 
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Heinemann, of London, points out that it is chiefly im* 
portant to decide what advantage the sale -or -return system 
would be to England. 

Macmillan, of London, does not think the question is one 
that can be settled in an international manner, since the con- 
ditions in the various countries were so different. The English 
bookseller must, of course, as far as the sale of his books 
abroad is concerned, submit himself to the conditions obtain- 
ing there. He proposes a resolution in which it is stated that 
the question is not one suitable for settlement at an Inter- 
national Congress. 

Heinemann, of London, says that Mr. Macmillan's reso- 
lution, as he understands it, is not an amendment but a counter- 
resolution. 

Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig, remarks that Mr. Heinemann 
only wishes to know the experiences of other countries. He 
mentions the disadvantages of the sale -or -return system, 
for instance, too large editions, and the enormous production 
of German literature, which make business more difficult for 
the bookseller. 

Dr. Ruprecht, of Gottingen, says that the question arises 
whether, considering the growth of the world's traffic, the 
system would not seem to be out of date. The German publisher 
considers the excess of sale over demand as an expansion of 
business. Neither is the suggestion warranted that the retail 
bookseller gives the preference to goods ordered for cash, since 
he would not keep the books he takes on sale or return at 
all if he had to order them. He proposes a resolution, which 
he, however, afterwards withdraws: The Congress is of the 
opinion that the sale-or-retum system, in spite of many dis- 
advantages, is advantageous for many kinds of books now as 
formerly, and recommends those who have not adopted this 
system to study the matter more deeply. 

Cross, of London, wishes chiefly to be informed whether 
a system exists which, if only in the distant future, could be 
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adopted by every single country and proposes a resolution to 
this effect, which obtains Mr. Heinemann's approval. 

He remarks that pubUshers of bound books would hesitate 
to deliver them on sale or return. Therefore it was mostly 
books in paper covers and part works which were sent on 
sale or return. . 

Heinemann, of London, remarks that he has sold 30\ 
of his works sent on sale or return. 

Bailly-Baillifere, of Madrid, reports that 20% is allowed 
on books sent in Spain on sale or return. Carriage is paid by 
the publisher. The Spanish publisher allows 25% to America 
but . debits the assignee with the freight. Accounts made up 
every six months show a sale of about one quarter. Works ar^ 
advertised in newspapers, etc. only after they have been sent. 

Hagerup, of Copenhagen, remarks that in Denmark too 
many works were sent on sale or return. Further disadvan* 
tages were that the publisher found difficulty in ascertaining 
when a further edition was necessary, and that the retail 
booksellers did not pay sufficient attention to the advertise- 
ments of books for sale. 

He proposes that pubUshers should agree to refuse to take 
back books whose return has been demanded before the Easter 
Fair, but which are not sent back till after that date. 

Heinemann, of London, points out that the whole question 
is an academical one. The important point was to find out 
in what way the cost of doing business could best be kept 
down. He regrets that no French publisher had spoken in 
the discussion, and that they had heard no experiences as to 
unordered shipments on sale or return. He proposes a reso- 
lution which should state that it was desirable that all coun- 
tries should adopt either the sale-or-retum system or the system 
of fixed and cash orders, or else both systems together, and 
that this system should be adopted equally in all countries; 
further he proposes that the question should be laid before 
the Permanent Bureau for further study. 
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Macmillan, of London, proposes a new resolution in the 
place of his former one and that of Mr. Heinemann, in which 
he recommends the referring of the matter to the Permanent 
Bureau. The resolution reads: 

It is desirable that the Permanent Bureau should 

inform itself as to the customs in force in various 

countries in respect of the sale -or -return system or 

that of shipment against orders, and lay the result 

before the next International Publishers* Congress. 

This resolution of Mr. Macmillan is passed by 

21 to 14 votes. Mr. Ruprecht's resolution is hereby 

disposed of. 

Harrassowitz, of Leipzig, now gives a short resume of 
his report on "Special Libraries of the Book-Trade 
and Allied Industries and their International Inter- 
course", (See "Papers to be read" pp. 99—104.) The 
speaker points to the mixing of idealism and realism in the 
book- trade, and recommends the passing of his resolution en bloc: 

The Congress resolves: 

1. That it is desirable that Special Libraries should be 
founded in all countries by publishers' and booksellers' 
associations, who should collect works bearing upon the 
book- trade and alhed industries, more especially those 
of their own coimtry. 

2. That it is desirable that the catalogues of the Special 
Libraries of the book-trade associations should be printed 
in all countries on the system already employed by 
Germany, France and Holland, and that there should 
be an exchange of catalogues between such libraries. 

3. That it is desirable that the Special Libraries of the 
book-trade should exchange their works on some loan 
system, for their mutual benefit and advantage. 

4. That the Permanent Bureau be requested to adopt 
these three points, and to report on them to the next 
Congress. 
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Means of carrying out the above Resolutions. 

A. The Permanent Bureau of the Publishers' Congress 
shall endeavour to induce the chief publishers' and 
booksellers' associations of such countries as have an 
independent book-trade, but do not yet possess public 
Special Libraries for the printing and kindred in- 
dustries, to found such institutions for the history and 
furtherance of the book -trade, and to explain, by 
means of the printed catalogues of existing Special 
Libraries, the kind of printed matter and documents 
to be collected. 

B. The Permanent Bureau shall request the committees 
of already existing Special Libraries: 

(a) To exchange their catalogues, and to send 
copies to such foreign associations as may be 
intending to form libraries of the kind. 

(b) To offer, as far as is practicable, duplicate 
copies in the first instance to the Special 
Libraries of other countries, and before all to 
those associations to the national department 
of which they belong. 

(c) To give national Special Libraries the first offer 
in the event of any specimens of important 
publications of their country being for sale. 

C. The Permanent Bureau shall send the indices of all 
completed catalogues to those associations which have 
not yet printed theirs, in order that the libraries may 
follow, as far as may be consistent with the peculiarities 
of their national book-trade, and their greater or lesser 
field for collection, a certain uniform system. 

D. The Permanent Bureau shall endeavour to promote the 
aim of the institution of Special Libraries — i. e. a national, 
classified bibliography of the book-trade — by requesting 
the committee of every Special Library to draw up, as 
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early as possible, a written list of those special works 
bearing upon the book -trade of their country which 
have not as yet been acquired by them, with information 
as to where they are to be found, or where they are 
found mentioned, and to forward a list of such foreign 
works to the national Special Libraries of those countries. 

E. The Permanent Bureau expresses the wish that the 
Special Libraries should organise branch exhibitions of 
books, pamphlets, etc. in their keeping, if possible in 
historical and systematic order, for the personal in- 
spection of the members at those places where Inter- 
national Publishers' Congresses are held, similar to 
those shown at the association meetings of the several 
countries. 

F. The Permanent Bureau, in forwarding these suggestions, 
should request the directors of Special Libraries to 
give supplementary instructions as to the use by foreign 
colleagues of such libraries through any arrangement 
that may be made between them as to the mutual 
loan of their respective volumes. 

On the proposal of the President this resolution is 
passed unanimously by the Section without discussion. 

The President thanks the readers of the reports, Messrs. 
Heinemann and Harrassowitz, for their trouble. 

(Close of the Session.) 
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Third Session of Section C for the Music-Trade. 

Thursday, June 13^ 1901. 



President: Wood, of Boston. — Vice-Presidents: Enoch, 
of Paris; Hofrat Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig. 
Opening of the Session, 11.45 a.m. 

Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig, gives notice at the opening of 
the Session that Mr. Junne was unable to take the Chair on 
account of ill health. He declares himself ready, in his capa- 
city of Vice-President, to direct the Session, and begs the 
Presidents chosen for yesterday, Messrs. Wood and Enoch, to 
take their places also at the Presidents' table. The former 
compUes with the request; Mr. Enoch is not present. 

Dr. von Hase's report on "The International Under- 
standing of the Music-Trade" (See "Papers to be read", 
pp. 133 — 138) is on the order of the day with the resolution: 
Section C for the Music Trade requests the Congress to 
consider the follo^\dng resolution. It recommends the estab- 
lishment of an "International Music-Trade Association" 

1. To faciUtate progress in the business endeavours of the 
music-trade. 

2. To instigate mutual rules for the transactions of music- 
dealers both amongst themselves and with the general 
public. 

3. To promote the national and international regulation 
and carrying through of Authors' and Publishers' Rights 
as regards musical works. 

Tito Ricordi, of Milan, thereupon proposes a new reso- 
lution, as follows: 
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That Section C should join in the resolution of Section B 
and that the resolutions of the Music-Publishers should be 
carried out in Berne by the Permanent Bureau together 
with those of the other publishers. 

Aug. Durand, of Paris, seconds Mr. Ricordi's resolution, 
not because he is against the proposals contained in Dr. von 
Hase's report, but because there was too little time for the 
elaboration of that report and of the entire resolutions, and 
because he personally does not wish to undertake the respon- 
sibility for his other French colleagues in this important matter. 

Gubrynowicz, of Lemberg, likewise recommends the 
passing of Mr. Ricordi's resolution. Common action with the 
book-publishers would make matters easier in many ways, and 
was advisable on account alone of the cost, which, under such 
circumstances, would certainly be very small. 

Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig, points out that two different 
opinions have been expressed. Mr. Ricordi has brought forward 
a definite resolution ; Mr. Durand on the contrary recommends 
adjournment. The speaker, however, does not wish to see 
two or three years lost, and asks for a short debate on his 
report. He remarks that the question is a threefold one: 

1. Is an international understanding in principle desirable? 

2. By such an occasion what matters should be treated of? 

3. What form should this international understanding take ? 
Naturally, it is the duty of the Permanent Bureau to carry 

out the resolutions of Section C. It was however a question 
whether it sufficed for the Music-Publishers to meet every two 
or three years', or if it were not better to arrive at a permanent 
international understanding. The form of such understanding 
must be carefully gone into. He himself already wishes to 
make an alteration in his proposal, having regard to the reso- 
lutions just passed by Section B. It reads as follows: 

The Bureau of the Music-Dealers' Union which is to be 

foimded shall establish itself till the next Congress at the 

place of meeting. 
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The Berne Bureau was excellent for the carrying out of 
resolutions of the Congress when once passed ; but he considers 
personal cooperation none the less desirable, and this could 
not be compensated for by the Bureau. If however the inter- 
national understanding among Music-Dealers was not generally 
desired, as proposed in his report, he himself would waive 
the point. 

Tito Ricordi, of Milan, does not vdsh that a discussion 
of the proposals of the reader of the report should be entered 
on at all. In this respect no definite resolutions could be made 
without having first carefully discussed the matter with one's 
various colleagues. He recommends once more the passing of 
his resolution. 

Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig, hereupon declares that Mr. 
Ricordi's proposal represented nothing more than the reso- 
lution of a thing that already existed. The Permanent Bureau 
was now in existence, and it was unnecessary to confirm the 
fact again. The speaker considers however, that the meeting 
is not sufficiently with him and that his resolution is not 
sufficiently prepared; consequently he withdraws his re- 
solution. 

Hug, of Zurich, as seconder of tlie report, joins in the 
remarks of the last speaker, and imder the circumstances 
obtaining, likewise favours the withdrawal of the resolution. 

Tito Ricordi, of Milan, declares earnestly, speaking also 
in the name of the French publishers, that he has read the 
report with great interest and welcomes and appreciates the 
idea contained therein; he considers only that the question is 
not yet ripe for discussion. On the other hand he begs that 
this matter may be placed anew on the order of the day of 
the next Congress. Hereby the speaker returns more than once 
to his first resolution, of which he requests the translation. 

Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig, asks that a vote be taken on 
Mr. Ricordi's resolution, and first on that one in which it 
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is requested that the report standing on the order of the day 
should be referred to the next Congress. 

Mr. Rieordi's first resolution is passed unanimously. 

The President begs for the rejection of the second re- 
solution, as the matter resolved was self-evident. 

Tito Ricordi, of Milan, wishes to explain why he especially 
desirps that it should be categorically stated that Section C 
joins in the resolution of Section B. He wishes thereby to lay 
more stress on the resolution as regards the book-publishers, 
the question being of such importance to the whole trade. The 
association wiih Section B would also prevent the affairs of 
the Music-Dealers being again discussed at the Plenary Session 
before empty benches. 

Littleton, of London, considers that the discussion should 
now be opened, in spite of the resolution of Mr. Ricordi which 
had just been passed. 

Max Brockhaus, of Leipzig, states for the sake of expla- 
nation that Mr. Ricordi considers it important that Section C 
should categorically associate itself with Section B by a formal 
resolution. 

Clayton, of London, declares himself in principle entirely 
with Mr. Ricordi, but considers that an agreement had already 
been arrived at in the morning meetings of Sections A and B 
as to the Bureau in Berne, and that it was now only necessary 
to say that no later disagreement would take place. 

Tito Ricordi, of Milan, points out that he would like to 
see his general resolution kept carefully separate from the 
special proposals of the reader of the report, which one would 
be glad to discuss another time. In the morning Session 
however not one Music -Publisher spoke, and he himself did 
not do so because the matter had not yet been discussed 
among his colleagues. On this account it was necessarj' to 
express and make known the agreement of Section C with 
the resolutions of the Book-Publishers. 
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Dr, von Hase, of Leipzig, fancies that he had somewhat 
misunderstood Mr. Ricordi's resolution at first. Having however 
heard the explanations the Honourable Members had just given, 
he now had no further objection on his part to recommend- 
ing the adoption likewise of Mr. Ricordi's second resolution. 

Hereupon the vote is taken on Mr. Ricordi's second 
resolution, which is also passed unanimously. 

Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig, declares herewith all the items 
on the order of the day to be disposed of, and thanks those 
present at the end of the Session for the good work which he 
is delighted to see has resulted in the settlement of such im- 
portant resolutions as those passed in the Section. Although 
no tangible result had been arrived at in the matters on the 
order of the day, his resolution had been sympathetically 
received, and would perhaps be discussed at a later Congress. 
The most important result of the Congress was that the Members 
learnt to know each other personally and better, and that the 
possibility was thereby offered of continuing to work together 
in unity for the welfare and advantage of the whole. 

(Close of the Session, 1 p. m.) 
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Fourtli Plenary Session, 

Tlmrsday, June 13t^ 1901. 



The Plenary Session is opened at 3. 15 p. m. 

The President: Gentlemen! I open the Session, and beg 
Commendatore Treves, of Milan, and Mr. Hetzel, of Paris, 
to take their places here as Vice-Presidents. (They do so.) 

I will now ask Dr. Giesecke to read the minutes of our 
yesterday's Plenary Session. (This is done.) 

Before I give the word to Mr. Deuticke, of Vienna, for the 
reading of his report on the Austrian question, Geheimrat 
Spemann, of Stuttgart, will speak on a matter of procedure. 

Spemann, of Stuttgart: Having regard to the time at our 
disposal; I would venture to suggest that the minutes of the 
Sections should not be read to-day. Considering the magni- 
ficent way in which they will have been drawn up they can 
surely be accepted by us as they stand. Otherwise we should 
hardly accomphsh our important work, if we burdened the 
short time at our disposal with the reading of the minutes. 
(Consent.) 

The President: Gentlemen! We have indeed a long list 
of reports to hear. The proposition is that, after the readers 
of the reports and their seconders have expressed their views 
shortly, the reading of the minutes should be left out, but on 
the other hand the resolutions of the Sections should be read 
out in German, French and English. Does anyone wish to 
speak on this proposition? — That not being the case, I will 
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ask those who are against the leaving out of the minutes^ 
that is, against Geheimrat Spemann's resolution, to raise their 
hands. (This is done.) — The resolution is adopted with only 
one adverse vote. 

I will now beg Mr. Deuticke to give us a resume of his 
report on "Austria-Hungary and the Berne Convention" 
(See "Papers to be read", pp. 52 — CO). 

Deuticke, of Vienna: Gentlemen! I will recapitulate briefly 
the resolution which I proposed yesterday in Section A. 

The difficulties which Austria -Hungary encounters in her 
relations to the Berne Convention are in so far greater than 
in other countries as Austria -Hungary is to a great extent a 
many-languaged country, and because besides many-languaged 
Austria, Hungary must be specially taken into account, since 
its position in the monarchy is an entirely independent one. 

Although the Austrian Government had formerly adopted 
the standpoint that in the interest of various, and especially 
in that of the smaller, nations, Austria should not join 
the Berne Convention, in order that a free use could be made 
of the intellectual products of other nations — which is to the 
interest of the smaller nations — the inland Corporations yet 
succeeded in efl^ecting a change in this point of view, and the 
Austrian Government has lately made enquiries of all these 
various domains of the Crown as to the extent to which the 
different people were prepared to join the Berne Convention. 
The answers were different: among the Germans favourable^ 
among the Czechs opinions were divided, as also among the 
Galicians and the Poles, while various smaller peoples expressed 
themselves as unwilling to join the Berne Convention. 

On the whole we can hope that pressure exerted from 
abroad on the Austro-Hungarian Government has some pro- 
spect of bringing us nearer to our desired goal, and having 
regard to the efforts made within the monarchy, having regard 
to the readiness of the Government, reported to us from various 
quarters, to take up the matter, I have permitted myself t<v 
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bring forward a resolution which was adopted by the Section, 
and which I recommend also to your acceptance: 

That the Fourth International Publishers' Congress 
commissions the Permanent Bureau to take suitable 
steps with the Imperial Austrian and the Royal Hunga- 
rian Government, in order to induce the Monarchy to 
join the Berne Convention for the protection of Uterature 
and art, as soon as possible. 
(Bravo!) 
The President: Mr. Ruber, of Frauenfeld, the seconder 
of the report, has the w^ord. 

Huber, of Frauenfeld: Mr. President! Gentlemen! As no 
objection was made in any quarter during the discussions of 
the Section to the resolution proposed by Mr. Deuticke, and 
as every Member of the Congress will hail this resolution the 
more readily inasmuch as, according to the statements of the 
reader of the report, a definite and successful result is to be 
hoped from it, I may confine myself to recommending and 
warmly seconding the acceptance of the resolution. 

The President: As it is not required that the minutes 
should be read, I will request that the resolution be read out 
in German, French and English. (This is done.) 

I open the discussion on the resolution. — As no one desires 
to speak, I close the discussion. 

I beg those Honourable Members who are against the 
resolution to raise their hands. — I declare the resolution to 
be passed unanimously. — 

We now pass on to the second item on the order of the day, 
the first report of Section B on "The Publisher's Interests 
and the Published Price" (See "Papers to be read'*, 
pp. 83 — 90). The reader of the report. Dr. Ruprecht, of 
Gottingen, has the word. 

Dr. Ruprecht, of Gottingen: Gentlemen! I will not go 
further into the matter, since my report is entirely compen- 
sated for by the report brought to us from France by Mr. Le 
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Soudier and represented by Mr. Hetzel, and since the entire 
agreement which exists between us was shared by all but 
three of the Members of the Section. 

I will only point out as particularly important, that it has 
turned out that powerful organisations of the book-trade, which 
have made the maintenance of the Published Price their task, 
exist not only in Germany, Austria -Hungary and Switzerland, 
but that there are no less powerful organisations in France, 
Norway, and, as will doubtless afterwards be confirmed, also 
in England. 

These considerations have induced me simply to agree to 
the theses proposed by Mr. Le Soudier, which were accepted 
by the Section in somewhat altered form, although they go 
somewhat further than those in my report, and I therefore 
beg you also to adopt this resolution of Section B. (Bravo!) 

The President: Mr. Hetzel, of Paris, the seconder of the 
report, has the word. 

Hetzel, of Paris: Gentlemen! lam entirely in accord with 
the proposal which Dr. Ruprecht has just made. 

The President: Here the resolution of Section B should 
be read; as however the minutes of the Section are wanting 
for the moment, I must beg you to be so kind as to allow 
the discussion on this report to be adjourned for the moment, 
and to pass on to the third item on the order of the day. 
(Consent.) 

Hofrat Dr. 0. von Hase, the reader of the report of Section C, 
has the word. 

^ Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig: Gentlemen! At my request the 
question of an "International Understanding of the 
Music-Trade" was broached by Section C (See "Papers to 
be read", pp. 133 — 138). This matter was however not further 
discussed at to-day's meeting of the Section, because we 
said to ourselves that with the short time at our disposal 
it was impossible to go sufficiently into this important subject, 
and because the representatives of the various countries did 
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not consider themselves properly prepared for the matter. 
We therefore confined ourselves to reading what was printed, 
whereupon a resolution was brought forward by Mr. Tito 
Ricordi, of Italy, expressing the sympathy of the Section 
with this idea, but otherwise adjourning the question till the 
next Congress. You will therefore not have to occupy your- 
selves to-day with this matter, as it stands adjourned. I and 
the seconder of my report on this question have therefore 
withdrawn our reports, by which the matter would appear to 
be settled for to-day. . 

The President: I beg Mr. Hug, of Zurich, to read 
us his seconding report. — He is not present. Then I request 
the reading of the resolution of Section C. 
The resolution reads: 

The Congress agrees with the report of Hofrat 
Dr. von Hase on the founding of an international under- 
standing among Music -Publishers and Music -Dealers 
and resolves that this report shall be placed before the 
next Session of the International Publishers' Congress 
for discussion. 

The President: I open the discussion on this resolution. 

Tito Ricordi, of Milan: Gentlemen! Instead of entering 
on the discussion of the report which Dr. von Hase read before 
Section C, we decided this morning to attend the Session of 
Section B, with whose resolutions and ideas we are entirely 
in accord. 

We hereby had an opportunity of attending the discussion 
of the scheme of organisation of an International Commission 
and a Permanent Bureau for future Publishers' Congresses, 
and we admired the high intelligence which characterised this 
discussion. 

Thereupon we returned to our own Section, where we found 
ourselves all in perfect accord as to the report of Dr. von Hase. 
We decided to join with Sections A and B in the founding 
of a Permanent Bureau of the Publishers' Congress in Berne, 
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which should be instituted on the principles enunciated by 
Section B. 

The President: Does anyone else desire to speak? — No 
one. The discussion is closed. 

I beg those Honourable Members who are against the reso- 
lution of Section C to raise their hands. — The resolution is 
passed unanimously. 

Mr. Rioordi has also, as you have just heard, proposed a 
resolution deciding that the affairs of Section C should also 
be taken over by the future Permanent Bureau. (Objection.) 

Hofrat Dr. von Hase has the word. 

Dr. von Hase, of Leipzig: It is here a question of a re- 
solution of the Section in which its agreement to the decision 
of the erection of the Permanent Bureau is expressed. This 
resolution of the Congress naturally carries with it the referring 
of the affairs of Section C to the Permanent Bureau. 

The President: Then this resolution is only an expression 
of the agreement of Section C to the decision of Section B, 
arrived at in the presence of its Members, and would read 
as follows: 

Section C resolves to join in the erection of a Per- 
manent Bureau of the PubUshers' Congress in Berne 
according to the general scheme of organisation adopted 
by Section B in its Session of June 13*^ 1901. 
Gentlemen! This resolution must be set aside till the dis- 
cussion on the Permanent Bureau itself takes place, which is 
one of the last items on our order of the day. I take it for 
granted that you agree to my including it among the decisions 
on the Permanent Bureau. — I declare that no objection is 
raised to this proposal. — We will continue. 

Gentlemen! I have to express our thanks to Hofrat Dr, 
von Hase for his interesting work, which has given Section C 
an opportunity to discuss the conditions generally obtaining 
in the whole music- trade, and to express their agreement, if 
only in a general way, with the contents of his report. 
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We will now settle the matter before adjourned, that of 
Dr. Euprecht's report. The resolution of Section B reads as 
follows : 

The Congress declares: 

1. That the question of a retail bookselling-trade, carried 
on by educated men and extending over all the larger 
and smaller towns, is a vital one for the publishing- 
trade and for hterature. 

2. That as an extensive and productive retail-trade is not 
only the most effectual but also the cheapest channel 
for a great part of the bookselling-trade, the abolition, 
or at anyrate the limitation of discount to customers 
implies only an apparent increase of price to the pubUc. 

3. That the only feasible means of maintaining and 
advancing such a book- trade is the maintenance of 
the pubhshed price fixed by the pubUsher. 

4. That the measures which have been taken by the 
German book- trade for enforcing the observance of 
the pubhshed price should be recommended to the 
booksellers of all countries for adoption. That those 
countries which have by these means arrived at a 
permanent organisation should combine by means of 
their booksellers' associations and should mutually 
guarantee the maintenance of the published price. 

1 open the discussion on these resolutions. 

Ollendorff, of Paris: Mr. President! The wording of 
clause 2 does not seem to me very clear. Possibly there has 
been a mistake in the translation or an incorrect interpretation 
of the meaning of the Section. In any case, the form in which 
the three last lines of this clause are couched seem to me 
a little careless. 

The President: Gentlemen! I propose that we should 
adopt the resolutions of Section B subject to a later revision 
(Compare the final form, under the Resolutions, p. 53, R. of 
C. 101). (Consent.) 
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As no objection has been made, I declare the resolution 
to be unanimously accepted. (Bravo!) 

Gentlemen! I will here make up an omission I was guilty 
of before by heartily thanking Messrs. Deuticke and Huber 
for their interesting reports, and also Dr. Ruprecht and Mr. 
Le Soudier, which latter is unfortunately prevented from 
reading his report personally by a case of illness in his family. 
The same thanks are due to Mr. Hetzel, who has represented 
him in the matter. (Bravo!) 

We now pass on to the next report, the author of which, 
Mr. Blaiek, of St. Petersburg, now has the word. 

Bla4ek, of St. Petersburg: Gentlemen! In my report on 
"Russia and the Berne Convention", which you hold 
printed in your hands (See Supplement to "Papers to be read", 
pp. 1 — 4), I have referred to the development of industry, 
commerce and science in Russia and at the same time to the 
form of the new Authors' Copyright Law. I have given a 
translation of §§ 10 and 16 of this Law, which offer some 
possibility of eventually protecting the right of translation for 
authors. Should this possibility be realised, it will become 
possible to bring about the adhesion of Russia to the Berne 
Convention. In this sense 1 beg you once more to adopt my 
resolution here, which reads: 

That the Fourth International Publishers* Congress 
decides to lay the Minutes of the discussion of the Russian 
Copyright scheme, and its relation to the Berne Convention, 
before the Russian Government for consideration, and before 
the other Governments for their notice, by means of the 
Permanent Bureau. 

The President: The seconder of the report, Kommerzien- 
rat Beck, of Munich, has the word. 

Beck, of Munich: Gentlemen! Mr. Blaiek 'has earned our 
thanks in calHng our attention in his report to the scheme of 
the new Russian Authors' Copyright Law% This scheme is, as 
Mr. Blaiek himself points out, highly calculated to win our 
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approval by its regulations as to translation and reproduction, 
representing as it does a large stride forwards as compared 
with the conditions obtaining hitherto. Should this scheme 
become law, no further formal obstacle will exist to the joining 
of the Berne Convention by Russia, or at least to the formation 
of literary conventions with the several nations. To my mind 
the International Publishers' Congress can only hope and wish 
that the Imperial Russian Government may make the scheme 
law as it stands. 

Unfortunately, Gentlemen, this scheme has met with oppo- 
sition in Russia in a quarter where it was scarcely to be 
expected — namely from the authors. In my seconding report 
at the meeting of the Section I tried to show by examples that 
the maintenance of the present authors' copyright has no 
interest for either the scientific or the belletristic literature of 
Russia; in fact rather that Russian scientific and belletristic lite- 
rature is actually damaged and handicapped by the overpro- 
duction and superfluity of translations from foreign literature. 

To these remarks I should like to add to-day one more 
concerning the book -trade. Our colleague, Mr. Zinserling, of 
St. Petersburg, who was unable to stay till to-day, has asked 
me to inform the Meeting in his name that the great majority 
of Russian pubUshers and booksellers , . as far as he is aware, 
are for the scheme of the new law, and earnestly desire the 
adhesion of Russia to the Berne Convention. 

Gentlemen! If the Fourth International Publishers' Congress 
decides to vote for the acceptance of Mr. Blaiek's resolution, 
which I herewith recommend, it would not be influenced — 
I believe that I can speak for you in this respect — by any 
personal interests, but rather that such a vote would be given 
from a conviction that the joining of the Berne Convention by 
the great Russian Empire would signify a great advance in 
civilisation, and would be for the w^elfare of the whole civilised 
world, and also that such adhesion would prove to be to the 
interest and advancement of the Russian Empire and its lite- 
rature. (Applause.) 
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The President: I now open the discussion on Mr. Blaiek's 
resolution. No one desires to speak: the discussion is closed. 

We will now take the vote, and I beg those Honourable 
Members who are against the resolution to raise their hands. 
— I am glad to declare that Mr. Bla2ek's resolution is 
unanimously passed. (Bravo!) 

I take this opportunity of expressing my great gratification 
that Mr. Bla2ek should have had the kindness to give us a 
report which deals with Russian conditions under the new 
scheme of authors' copyright. Our best thanks are also due 
to Kommerzienrat Beck, of Munich, for his seconding report 
It is immensely important for every Russian bookseller to be 
able to see his point of view and that of the generality of 
Russian literary men and publishers set forth here in a report 
written with a tendency that can only be considered desirable 
by the International Publishers' Congress. Fortunately, as we 
have heard, the work has been already begun in Russia, and 
we may well hope that the time is not very distant when a 
condition of things will obtain in the domain of literature in 
Russia far superior to the present. (Bravo!) 

We now pass on to the next item on the order of the day, 
the report of Mr. William Heinemann, of London, on "The 
System of sending books on Sale or Return" (See 
"Papers to be read", pp. 90 — 98). The reader of the report 
has the word. 

Heinemann, of London: I have practically nothing to add 

to what is printed in my report. The only change that was 

made at the meeting of Section B is in the resolution itself, 

which as you will see is given a very general sense. The 

simplest way will be to read this new resolution. It now reads: 

The Congress resolves that the Permanent Bureau shall 

make inquiries in the various countries as to the conditions 

obtaining there of the sale-or-return system and that of 

shipment against orders, and shall lay the result before 

the next International Publishers' Congress. 
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The President: Mr. Lambrechts, of Chriatiania, the se- 
conder of the report, has the word. 

Lambrechts, of Christiania: Mr. President! In my second- 
ing report I have said that I do not wish to appear in the 
hght of a teacher of our Enghsh colleagues, but rather it was 
my intention to inform you how the sale-or-return system 
had worked in my country and what experiences we had gained 
thereby. I have said all this categorically in my report, and 
will not repeat it here, but will only state that the sale-or- 
retum system is a flower that exists with us, and is indeed in 
full bloom, that it has always existed with us, and that we 
publishers and booksellers are highly satisfied with it and 
cannot imagine how one can do without it. It is not to be 
denied that the system has also its disadvantages for the 
publisher; but they cannot compare with the advantages. The 
greatest advantage is undoubtedly, that new publications are 
to be had at every bookseller's-shop in the coimtry immediately 
on their production. 

The President: In the discussion now opened on the 
resolution of Section B, Mr. Hermann Credner, of Leipzig, has 
the word. 

Credner, of Leipzig: It seems to me that tlie resolution 
of Section B is not suitable to the tasks of the Permanent 
Bureau. We have described these tasks as the carrying out 
of the resolutions of the Congress. In this resolution, however, 
it is expected to study all manner of things, and to report on 
them to us. It has not been our intention up to the present 
that such tasks should be laid upon the Permanent Bureau. In 
its original conception at anyrate, such instructions were not 
intended. I therefore consider that this resolution goes too far 
and is not in order. 

Dr. Ruprecht, of Gottingen: Gentlemen! I associate myself 
with Mr. Credner's remarks, and bring forward once more a 
resolution proposed by me this morning; because in my opinion 
it is not the business of the Congress to collect more material 
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in this matter; it simply cannot do so. If our colleagues from 
abroad, who have not got this sale-or-retum system, wish to 
adopt it, they must study it in the various countries or obtain 
information on the matter, but it is quite impossible that they 
should derive this information from the Permanent Bureau. 
I therefore propose the following resolution: 

The Congress is of the opinion that the Salo-or-Retum 
System, in spite of some undeniable imperfections, is of 
great value at the present day for many kinds of literature, 
and recommends the publishers and booksellers of those 
countries which have not yet adopted the system to study 
the matter more closely. 

We hereby acknowledge that the deliberations have been 
very interesting and have not been allowed to drop, but that 
it is not a matter for the Congress or the Permanent Bureau 
to take any further steps. 

The President: In the discussion on both resolutions, Mr. 
William Heinemann, of London, has the word. 

Heinemann, of London: I regret that Mr. Credner was 
not in London at the time, to understand the motives under- 
lying the proposal to found a Permanent Bureau. We saw 
this morning at the meeting of the Section that he had not 
properly understood the wording of the London resolutions, 
and the same is the case here. We carried on at that time 
a correspondence which extended over weeks, nay months, 
with every country, in order to find out the different conditions 
obtaining between authors and publishers, and Mr. Fairholme 
worked with might and main to arrange a thorough comparison ; 
he was unable to succeed, although he wrote eight and ten 
times to every association, because the answers he received 
were insufficient. It is just for such tasks that the Permanent 
Bureau is required. That was indeed the first and main idea 
of the Permanent Bureau, as well, of course, as the carrying 
out of our resolutions. 

I cannot therefore accept Dr. Ruprecht's resolution, especially 
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as there is one point in my resolution that has never occupied 
a Publishers' Congress ; it is of the greatest importance for us 
to study and go deeper into the matter. It is possible that we 
are going the wrong way to work, but it is possible also that 
you are doing so. We only wish that the Permanent Bureau 
should help us also in this matter. We have already heard 
from Mr. Credner himself the great things expected from it in 
the future: let it do what is expected of it also in this matter. 

The President: Does anyone else wish to speak? 

Dr. Giesecke, of Leipzig: I only wish to call attention 
to the fact that an analogous resolution has already been 
passed at the London Congress. This, No. 04 in the List of 
Resolutions (Compare p. 45), reads: 

The Publishers' Congress desires to refer to an Inter- 
national Commission the task of studying all the custom- 
ary regulations in each country between authors and 
pubUshers, and present a copy with a systematic summary 
of them to the next Congress. 
In any case therefore there is a precedent among the reso- 
lutions of our Congress for this one of Section B. 

The President: I close the discussion, as no one else 
wishes to speak. 

We will now take the vote on both these resolutions, one 
of which practically contradicts the other. First we will take 
the vote on the resolution of Section B, and take it for granted, 
should this be passed, that Dr. Ruprecht's resolution is there- 
by rejected. Do you agree to this? (Consent.) 

Then I will beg the Honourable Members who are against 

the resolution of Section B to raise their hands. (This is done.) 

That is a minority. The resolution of Section B that: 

The Congress resolves that the Permanent Bureau 

shall make inquiries in the various countries as to the 

conditions obtaining there of the sale -or -return system 

and that of shipment against orders, and shall lay the 

result before the next International Publishers' Congress, 
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is passed, and Dr. Ruprecht's resolution is thereby 
rejected. 

Gentlemen! I think I am speaking in your name in ex- 
pressing our special thanks to Mr. Heinemann for broaching 
an entirely new question, one of great importance for us in 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland, who find reason to bless 
the sale -or -return system y but also of great importance for 
those countries which either intend or are willing to give up 
the usages adopted hitherto, and enter on the road that we 
have so long trodden with advantage. — 

We now come to the next item, the report of Section A on 
the "Extension of International Copyright Protec- 
tion". (See "Papers to be read", pp. 61— 63.) The reader 
of the report. Director Schwartz, of Munich, is not present, 
and I therefore beg Mr. Heinemann to read the seconding report. 

Heinemann, of London: In the report read to us by Mr. 
Schwartz, objection was made to two or three points. I could 
not reconcile myself to his demand that copyright should be 
refused to those countries which did not declare themselves 
ready to join the Berne Convention in future, and I cited Dr. 
Triibner, who especially laid stress on our desire to attain our 
ends by peaceable means. To my mind the fact that theft is 
to a certain extent legalised in one group does not entitle us 
to legalise force and compulsion in another. I added that we 
in England were not ready to accept the Quotation Clause of 
the German Law. We have different ideas on this matter, 
but that is not a very important question. Finally Section A 
agreed to the following resolutions, wliich are hereby recommen- 
ded to your acceptance: 

The Congress resolves, that the Permanent Bureau be 
authorised to petition the various Governments that: 
1. Whenever a good" opportunity is offered, and especially 
in making new commercial treaties with such countries 
as have not yet joined the Berne Convention, their par- 
ticipation should be insisted upon; 
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2. In the passing of future laws an international similarity 
in the regulations of Authors' and Publishers* Rights 
should as far as possible be aspired to; 

3. That the regulations as to Authors' and Publishers' 
Rights in Educational Works and Photographs, accord- 
ing to the modem development of technical processes 
and legal standards, be altered and adjusted by the 
legislature as early as possible. 

4. The Congress begs Mr. Putnam to use his influence 
with the Copyright League to bring about the inclusion 
in the scheme of the new law to be laid before the 
governing body of America of a clause whereby the Reser- 
vation of Copyright is either done away with or simpli- 
fied, or, if this result cannot be attained, whereby it is 
permitted to print such Reservation of Rights on the 
backs of artistic prints. 

The President: I open the discussion. — ^As no one wishes 
to speak, I close the discussion. 

The vote will now be taken, and I beg the Honourable 
Members who are against the resolution just read out to raise 
their hands. — The resolution is passed unanimously. 

I beg to express the special thanks of the heads of 
the Congress, and I beUeve also of the meeting, to Messrs. 
Schwartz and Heinemann. (Bravo!) 

Gentlemen ! We pass on now to the next ' item on the 
order of the day, the report of Consul Harrassowitz, of Leipzig, 
on "Special Libraries of the Book-Trade and Allied 
Industries and their International Intercourse" 
(See "Papers to be read" pp. 99—104). 

Harrassowitz, of Leipzig: Gentlemen! It is not usual to 
discuss questions at the Publishers' Congress which are not 
either practical in themselves or capable of a practical solution. 
If however in the case before us an ideal question is treated 
of, it is due to the reflection that in no profession do ideaUsm 
and realism lie so close together as in the book-trade. It is 
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a great pleasure to me to be able to inform you that this point 
of view is the one adopted by Section B, and that my resolutions 
(See pp. 203 — 265) were acclaimed and accepted. 

There is only one small addition which I should like to 
make on the initiative of the Section, namely to join onto 
clause A on "Means of carrying out the above resolutions" 
(Seep. 264): 

It would seem useful to publish a new and revised 
edition of the "Liste des Syndicats et Associations d'fidi- 
teurs, de Libraires et de la Presse" published in 1 898 by 
the International Commission of the International Publi- 
shers' Congress with the assistance of the Cercle de la 
Librairie de Paris. 
Gentlemen! I thankfully accepted this suggestion, and I 
believe that it is exceedingly desirable that such a list as was 
projected in 1898 should be reprinted in a form suitable to 
the present time. 

The President: I will now ask Mr. Nijhoff, of The Hague, 
to read the seconding report. — He is not present; then we wH] 
dispense with that, and I beg that the resolutions may be read. 

Fr. Carl Geibel, of Leipzig: The resolution of Section B 
reads: 

1. That it is desirable that Special Libraries should be 
founded in all countries by publishers' and booksellers' 
associations, who should collect works bearing upon the 
book-trade and allied industries, more especially those 
of their own country. 

2. That it is desirable that the catalogues of the Special 
Libraries of the book-trade associations should be printed 
in all countries on the system already employed by 
Germany, France and Holland, and that there should 
be an exchange of catalogues between such hbraries. 

3. That it is desirable that the Special Libraries of the 
book-trade should exchange their works on some loan 
system, for their mutual benefit and advantage. 
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4. That the Permanent Bureau be requested to adopt 
these three points, and to report on them to the next 
Congress. 
It is also resolved to add to clause A on "Means of car- 
rying out the above resolutions" (See p. 264) the addition 
just quoted by Mr. Harrassowitz. 

The President: I open the discussion on these resolutions. 
— No one desires to speak. I close the discussion, and beg 
the Honourable Members who are against these resolutions as 
just read to raise their hands. — These resolutions together 
with the addition are passed unanimously. 

With our best thanks to Consul Harrassowitz and Mr. 
Nijhoff, w^ will now leave this matter and pass on to the next 
item, the report of Mr. Heath, of Boston, on "The Need 
for more complete Protection of Copyright in Edu- 
cational Works" (See "Papers to be read", pp. G4— 72). 

Heath, of Boston: Mr. President and Gentlemen! I did not 
read my paper to Section A. I simply gave a resume of its most 
important points and presented a resolution which you will find 
at the close of my paper. It was discussed, and in the dis- 
cussion it was learned that the German Copyright Law is 
thought to sufficiently cover school-books as well as other 
literature, and that the question which I raised was not really 
an international one. Nevertheless it was refused reference to 
the Permanent Bureau by only one vote, that of the President 
of the Section. 

The President: We now come to the seconding report. 
Mr. Cornelis-Lebfegue, of Brussels, as reader of the second- 
ing report, has the word. He is not present; we will there- 
fore dispense with it. 

As Mr. Heath has informed us, no resolution was brought 
forward to this, and a discussion therefore does not seem to 
me necessary. Is anyone of the contrary opinion? — That is 
not the case. Then it only remains to me to express our 
special thanks to Mr. Heath. The material he has laid before 
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us represents a development of authors' copyright in a quite 
special direction, and he has also earned our thanks for trying 
to find ways and means for bringing about this development. 
His wishes have already been partly fulfilled in Europe, as he 
himself has told us, but to a great extent they still remain 
unrealised. An opportunity will be ofltered of realising these 
suggestions when the licensing and patent laws are remodelled. 

We now pass on to the next report, w^hich Mr. Credner 
will read us on the Permanent Bureau. (See pp. 227 — 2»^3.) 
I beg him to give us a resume of his report. 

Credner, of Leipzig: Gentlemen! In order to promote the 
efficiency of our Congress as much as possible, we Leipzigers 
had decided to offer our services for a Permanent Bureau, 
whose duty it should be to see that the resolutions of the 
Congress were carried out with all the speed possible. We 
had intended to do this in combination with the Leipzig 
Booksellers' Union, as that would offer a guarantee that, if a 
case of death or Ulness caused an interruption in the working 
management, a substitute would immediately be found, in order 
to prevent any break in the activity of the Bureau. It was 
our intention to propose that this arrangement should last 
for three years till the next Congress. Fears, however, having 
been expressed that the Leipzigers might have secret inten- 
tions of appropriating the Permanent Bureau of the Congress, 
and a discussion on this point seeming imminent, I preferred 
to withdraw my resolution in the Section, in order to devote 
the time that remains to us this morning to the actual work 
of discussion. 

Consequently my resolution was passed over, and the reso- 
lution to transfer the Permanent Bureau to Berne unanimously- 
adopted. I can only assure you that if we had retained it 
here, we should have shown you good work. (Applause.) 

The President: Mr. John Murray as seconder of the report. 

Murray, of London: Mr. President! I would ask permis- 
sion to pass on the word to Mr. Brunetifere. 
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The President: Mr, Brunetifere has the word. 

Brunetifere, of Paris: Gentlemen! I do not know that I 
have anything to add to Mr. Credner's report, and the matter 
seems to me sufficiently settled to vote upon. 

This morning Section B decided, if I am not mistaken, to 
propose the following to the Congress: 

1. The establishment of a Permanent Bureau, which shall 
work under the superintendence of the International 
Commission, and shall be domiciled in Berne; 

2. That this Permanent Bureau be placed under the kind 
honorary, and only provisional direction of Mr. Henri 
Morel until such time as a General Secretary shall be 
elected; 

3. That an Executive Committee of the International Pub- 
lishers' Congress, acting on the principles laid down 
in the scheme of Section B, shall assure the material 
and working arrangement. (Bravo!) 

The President: I now beg that the resolution on the 
Permanent Bureau brought forward by Section B may be read. 

Fr. Carl Geibel, of Leipzig: The resolution of Section B 
reads: 

1. The Congress resolves unanimously to establish a Per- 
manent Bureau which shall work under the direction 
of an International Commission, and have its seat in 
Berne. 

2. The Congress begs Mr. Henri Morel to take over the 
organisation of this Bureau till the election of a General 
Secretary. 

3. The Congress requests the International Commission, 
acting on the principles laid down in the scheme of 
Section B, to organise the material arrangement and 
working management of the Permanent Bureau. (See 
pp. 236 — 238 and the definite wording pp. 58 — GO.) 

The President: I open the discussion on these reso- 
lutions, the result of the deliberations of Section B on the 

Rkpobt. 19 
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report of Mr. Credner. — No one wishes to speak. I close the 
discussion. 

We will now take the vote. I beg the Honourable Members 
who are against the resolution just read out to raise their hands. — 

With the greatest pleasure, Gentlemen, I declare that this 
highly important resolution on the Permanent Bureau 
has been passed unanimously, and I cannot do so without 
thanking from the bottom of my heart all those who have 
taken part, some actively and some passively, in the attain- 
ment of this end. 

Gentlemen! Rest assured that we appreciated the impor- 
tance of this resolution from the very first day of our delibe- 
rations on the founding of this Bureau. A new era commences 
with the passing of this resolution, a new Ufe for the Inter- 
national Publishers' Congress, whether we establish the Bureau 
in one way or the other. I believe therefore that I speak in 
the name of all those who have participated in the gratifying 
success of this work, when I say that all our proposals have 
been made at the instigation of pure unselfish idealism, and I 
am particularly glad to take this happy opportunity of thank- 
ing in the name of the whole Congress the various Honourable 
Members to w^hom this happy result is due. First Mr. Fair- 
holme has earned our gratitude, who, as the correspondence 
shows, took endless trouble and pains at the time and, refusing 
all pecuniary reimbursement, worked steadily to this end, and 
only acknowledged himself beaten when the obstacles iil his 
way were absolutely insuperable. Our thanks are due also to 
England, and especially the Publishers' Association, as also 
Belgium and France, represented by Messrs. Vandeveld and 
Lay us, who, as you may see by the reports at the commence- 
ment of our deliberations, also finally occupied themselves with 
the thought of the realisableness of the resolutions of the 
former Congresses. If it has also happened to you all that 
certain tasks could only be fulfilled at a sacrifice we will not 
forget that at the time Dr. Trubner's resolution had not 
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been brought forward, a resolution, passed in London, to which 
the present result is directly due. 

Very especially do I thank Mr. Credner, as I did this 
morning, for the sacrifice he has made in unselfishly withdraw- 
ing his resolution, after expressing the scruples which we all 
understood so well, for the sake of a cordial international 
understanding. 

Permit me also to express, if only in a whisper, our thanks 
to the Organising Committee, of which I have the honour 
to be the President, which has occupied itself at many meet- 
ings with the resolution, and which can therefore well feel 
that it has done the best it possibly could in calling on 
the German publishers to declare themselves ready to sub- 
scribe the guarantee fund which should make it possible to 
give efficiency to the Permanent Bureau. The special thanks 
of the Congress are therefore also due to the German pub- 
lishers, in so far as they took part in the subscription of 
the guarantee fund. 

Our gratitude must also be expressed, however, in another 
direction, to Mr. Henri Morel. As I said this morning, it is 
my personal conviction that the work with which in this reso- 
lution we have entrusted him could be in no better hands 
than in those of Mr. Henri Morel. I can also say for those 
who have been chosen to make up the International Com- 
mission, that we will do everything in our power to assist him 
in matters relating to publishers' rights and the book-trade. 

My thanks are also specially due to Mr. Brunetiere, who 
has prepared and revised to-day's resolution and the regula- 
tions for its carrying out so ably. I cannot express my thanks 
to him without proposing a resolution on my own part: 

That the Meeting resolves, that Mr. Brunetifere, 
who from the very beginning has. taken an important 
part in our Congress, and who has worked till the last 
moment — till midnight yesterday — at the elaboration 
of the new resolution, be elected Honorary Member 

of the Congress, as well as of the International Com- 

10* 
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mission and of the Executive Committee, with a vote* 

(Enthusiastic applause.) 
Gentlemen! As you know, the International Commission 
consists of the Presidents of the four Congresses that have 
now been held, together with the representatives of those 
countries which have been kind enough to join in organising 
and covering the costs of the Permanent Bureau. We wish 
to count Mr. Brunetifere as a Member of this larger Body as 
well as of the smaller and actually executive organ, the Exe- 
cutive Committee. I may take it for granted, judging from 
your loud applause of a moment ago, and if no protest is 
raised, that you have already elected him. 

I will now ask Mr. Brunetifere if he will have the kindness 
to accept this unanimous election. 

Brunetifere, of Paris (received with applause): Mr. President! 
Gentlemen ! I must confess that I did not expect this honour, 
and you see me before you as much surprised as I am im- 
mensely grateful and touched. I thank you, Mr. President, and 
I thank you, Gentlemen and very honoured colleagues, for the 
applause with which you greeted the President's proposition. 

Unfortunately I have not sufficient time at my disposal to 
show myself as worthy of this honour as I should wish; but 
what is in my power to do, that I will very gladly do, and 
among the questions which will occupy your Executive Com- 
mittee are one or two which have always specially interested 
me as pubUsher and author. I shall not fail to give my atten- 
tion to them, and if all that is necessary to put them in the 
way of solution is an honest devotion to our common interests, 
it will certainly not be wanting on my part. 

Gentlemen! Mr. President! Once more my very best thanks! 
(Loud applause.) 

The President: Gentlemen! Lastly, but none the less 
heartily do I thank you for your acceptance of the resolution 
on the Permanent Bureau, the most important on our order 
of the day. — 
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Gentlemen f In connection with this resolution we still have 
to vote on the resolution of Section C, that w^s adjourned 
at the beginning of this Plenary Session. It reads: 

Section C resolves to join in the erection of a Per- 
manent Bureau of the Publishers' Congress in Berne 
according to the general scheme of organisation adopt- 
ed by Section B in its Session of June 13*^ 1901 
(See pp. 236—238). 
I beg the Honourable Members who are against this reso- 
lution to raise their hands. — ^Here also I may declare that the 
resolution is unanimously passed. 

And here too my special thanks are due, for it is an im- 
portant decision that we have come to, that the music-trade 
also should have full opportunity to realise its international 
aspirations by means of the Permanent Bureau that we are to 
found. We thank, however, Section C, in that they have con- 
fidence in our future Permanent Bureau for the carrying out 
of what they consider right. — 

I then have to inform you that the Presidents propose to 
you to change somewhat the official title of the Con- 
gress. We have so far called ourselves "The Fourth International 
Publishers' Congress". According to the new proposal it is 
in future to be: 

"International Publishers' Congress, Fifth, 
Sixth, etc.. Session". 

It is apparently only a formal alteration, but we consider 
it important to give expression to the fact that, like the Per- 
manent Bureau, the Publishers' Congress is now a permanent 
institution. 

i open the discussion on this proposal. As no one wishes 
to speak, I close the discussion. I beg those who are against 
it to raise their hands. — This also is passed unanimously. 

Gentlemen! We now come to the last item on our order 
of the day, the choice of the place and date of our next Con- 
gress. I ask if any one of the Members is in a position,, or 
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authorised, to invite the International Publishers' Congress 
to hold its next Session in his Country. 

Treves, of Milaij: Gentlemen! I beg the pardon of our 
kind German hosts for speaking, in French, the only foreign 
language in which I can express myself plainly. 

I have asked for the word in order to address a pro- 
position and an invitation to you. The First International 
Publishers' Congress was held in Paris, the Second in Brussels, 
the Third in London, and the Fourth has just concluded its 
labours in Leipzig in a magnificent fashion under the Presi- 
dency of Mr, Albert Brockhaus, who has earned our deepest 
thanks. (Enthusiastic applause.) 

I propose, Gentlemen, that the Fifth Session of the Inter- 
national Publishers' Congress should be held in Italy, and in 
the town of Milan. (Loud applause.) 

The Associazione Tipografico-Libraria Italiana, that is, our 
Booksellers' Union, has specially commissioned me. Gentlemen 
and Colleagues, to invite you to Milan for the next Congress. 
Italy has already had the honour and pleasure of receiving 
the great International Congress of the Press, and that for 
the Protection of Literary Property, and would consider herself 
fortunate, after receiving the authors and the journalists, in 
w^elcoming also the publishers of the two hemispheres, those 
who help in the dissemination of light, and without whom the 
great universalisation of culture and civilisation would be im- 
possible, as the well-known Academician whom we have the 
honour to see among us, Mr. Brunetifere, has lately shown. 

Your Congress, Gentlemen, takes place every two years. 
I am commissioned to ask you to prolong this time to three 
years, so that our Meeting could be held in the year 1904, 
a memorable year, which has been chosen for the opening of 
the Simplon railway. For the fourth time the Alps wall be 
pierced. After Mont-Cenis, after the St. Gotthard, after the 
Brenner, it is now the turn of the Simplon. The opening of 
the Simplon railway, which brings into closer connection the 
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people and the countries of Middle and South Europe, will be 
especially celebrated in Milan, into which these great arteries 
of the human race will run. Among the festivities which will 
celebrate this great international event, we should like to- in- 
clude the Fifth Session of the Publishers' Congress. 

I have been told that another proposal has been made: to 
hold the Congress in Boston. It seems to me the time has 
not yet come to pierce the sea bottom, and I therefore con- 
clude that you will prefer an Itahan journey. The Americans 
also are asked to reach us the hand of friendship and to 
accept our invitation; they will be very welcome. 

But we have to vote upon the matter, and I formally re- 
quest the President of the Congress on the part of the Asso- 
ciazione Tipografico-Libraria Italiana to hold the Fifth Session 
of the International Publishers' Congress in the year 1904 in 
Milan. (Lively consent.) 

Fouret, of Paris: Gentlemen! I propose to you that we 
should accept with all our heart the very kind invitation which 
Mr. Treves has just extended to us in the name of our honoured 
Italian colleagues and of the Milan Union. (Bravo!) 

The President: Does anyone else wish to speak? — That 
is not the case. Then I ^dll ask you to vote on this propo- 
sition, as no other has been made. I beg those who are 
against the resolution to hold the next Session of the 
International Publishers' Congress in Italy, in the 
town of Milan, in the year 1904, to raise their hands. 

I am glad to be able to state that the resolution is 
passed unanimously. (Lively applause.) 

Murray, of London: President Brockhaus, Gentlemen! 
The President has this moment conferred upon me an un- 
expected pleasure and honour in asking me to convey to Com- 
mendatore Treves our thanks (Enthusiastic applause) and the 
thanks of the Congress for this very kind invitation to Italy- 
It is not one of the least pleasures of this Congress that we 
are able to see different coimtries and make new friends of 
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different nationalities, and I am sure that I express the wish 
and the feeling of all my colleagues when I ask for Com- 
mendatore Treves your most hearty thanks, and beg him to 
convey the same to his colleagues when he returns to Italy. 
(Enthusiastic applause.) 

The President: Lastly, Gentlemen, if you are also of my 
mind, that our International Congress is a necessity, I would 
ask you on your part also to try and recruit us Members, who 
will follow us to beautiful Italy for our next Session. We 
have had the greatest number of Members this time in Ger- 
many, but I hope, if meanwhile the Permanent Bureau fulfils, 
as we may certainly expect, our hopes, that we shall gain in 
Milan still more in number. 

Gentlemen! We have now arrived at the end of our deli- 
berations and at the end of the Fourth Session of our Congress. 

I need not point out the amount of work that has been 
done ; I need not repeat to you that we who have invited you 
here, the German, Austrian and Swiss publishers, have set up 
among ourselves from the beginning as the programme of the 
Congress: "the pith of the Congress, if held in Germany, must 
be its work". I believe, however, that I can truly say that, 
if we have shown ourselves capable of deciding upon 17 dif- 
ferent reports, we have earned a diploma for unusual diligence. • 
(Bravo!) 

Before I close the Session of the Congress I have to ask 
if anyone desires to speak. 

Fouret, of Paris: Gentlemen! As, in company of my emi- 
nent friend, Mr. Brunetiere, I was admiring the monuments of 
your beautiful town of Leipzig, he called my attention to the 
Latin inscription over the fronton of the Gewandhaus, the build- 
ing in which by your kindness we heard such splendid music. 

I had the feeling that this inscription, "Res severa verum 
gaudium", would at the same time have looked very well on 
the faQade of the building of the Borsenverein during the 
whole duration of the Congress. 
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Ees severa, as we all know, Gentlemen, means for us here 
that we have united to carry out serious tasks with diligence 
and perseverance, and that the Sessions did not only consist 
of amusements and banquets. 

Meanwhile, after the res severa^ stands the verum gaudium. 

Verum gaudium^ the true dehght of a duty fulfilled; verum 
gaudium^ the great pleasure of receiving such a magnificent 
example of tact and perfect politeness from one*s colleagues; 
verum gaudium^ the pleasure one finds in having formed new 
friendships or deepened old ones, in the hope of renewing them 
again in Milan. This is the true delight that I shall carry 
back in my heart on my journey back to France, and for 
which I thank you. 

I wish also to express our thanks to Mr. Albert Brockhaus, 
the worthy successor of Masson, Bruylant and Murray, for the 
energj' and fairness with which he has directed our debates. 
And if you will allow me to speak once more in Latin, I would 
say of him wiiat Cicero said of a real orator when he called 
him "vir bonus, dicendi peritus", a man of honour in the 
whole meaning of the word, and a man who understands so 
to choose his words that they suggest fruitful decisions. (Enthu- 
siastic applause.) 

Macmillan, of London: Gentlemen! It is my pleasant duty 
to ask you to adopt the vote of thanks to our President which 
has been so ably proposed by Mr. Fouret. 

The results of this International Congress are not entirely 
confined to the reports of the sectional meetings and the reso- 
lutions carried at those meetings which are afterwards printed 
and circulated in the form of reports. 

A great deal of what is most valuable in our meetings is 
of a more spiritual kind which cannot be printed or boimd 
up in a volume. I refer to the eff"ects on the minds of a 
number of men from different countries speaking different 
tongues, but all engaged in the same pursuit, who meet 
together and exchange ideas, widen their views, open their 
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• minds , and do away to a great extent with those narrow 
national prejudices which, like all prejudices, are the results 
of ignorance. 

Another great and most satisfactory result of this Inter- 
national meeting is the formation of acquaintances which are 
afterwards cemented into friendships which we owe to them. 
I have many pleasant recollections of the Third International 
Congress which took place in London two years ago, but not 
the least pleasant of these recollections is the fact that it was 
my privilege to make the acquaintance, which I trust may now 
he called the friendship, of our President, Mr. Albert Brockhaus. 
This will always be one of my most cherished recollections. 
(Bravo!) 

I need not say that it is of the highest importance for the 
success of a Congress that the President should be a good 
one, and when I heard that Mr. Brockhaus had been chosen 
as President of the Leipzig Congress I felt sure that he would 
make an ideal one. (Repeated and enthusiastic applause.) 

The result has been even better than I could have expected. 
His alert mind, his energy of disposition, and his power of 
organisation, to which are added excellent judgment and in- 
finite tact, have all combined to carry through the work of the 
Congress in a most satisfactory manner. 

The thanks of all the foreign visitors are due to him and 
to the Organising Committee, that body of gentlemen who 
have so ably seconded his efforts not only for the way in 
which the business of the Congress has been carried out but 
for the magnificent series of entertainments to which we have 
been treated since our stay in Leipzig. Not only have we 
been royally entertained in banquets and Bierabend but we have 
had an opportunity of enjoying one of the world -renowned 
Concerts of the Leipzig Gewandhaus. This was alone a treat 
which it was worth while travelling many miles to enjoy. 
(Lively applause.) 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you any longer but will ask 
you, on behalf of the English Delegates whom I have the 
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honour to represent, to give a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Albert Brockhaus. (Enthusiastic applause.) 

Zech-Du Biez, of Braine-le-Comte : Gentlemen! In the 
name of the Cercle Beige de la Librairie et de I'lmprimerie, 
and in the name of all my Belgian colleagues, I beg to ex- 
press my heartiest thanks to our foreign colleagues. 

The friendly reception which we have met with in this 
great centre of the book-trade has touched us most deeply. 

With particular pleasure we are able to bear witness to 
the endurance and diligence which has characterised the various 
work of the Congress, as well as to the large number of Members 
who have taken part therein. 

I cannot sufficiently express the feeling of real gratitude 
which animates us towards the eminent and tireless President 
of this Fourth Session of the International PubUshers' Con- 
gress, and all the Members of the Organising Committee 
w^ho have shared with him the grateful task of bringing the 
Congress to a happy conclusion. 

At the same time we owe our thanks to the Interpreters, 
who have so kindly placed thems.elves at the disposal of those 
who, like myself, are not fortunate enough to be at home in 
the beautiful and great German language. (Applause.) They 
have carried out their difficult task with zeal, they have most 
efi^ectively assisted us and have earned our highest praise. 
(Lively applause.) 

There are certainly others to whom I ought to express our 
thanks. But the English say "Time is Money", and your 
minutes are counted. 

I should like, however, to tell you how very gratified my 
Belgian colleagues and myself w^ere at the imanimous resolu- 
tion that was passed in Section B this morning for the institu- 
tion of a Permanent Bureau. I had intended to take part in 
this debate, as I had already written a small pamphlet on this 
subject, which I have distributed to many of you. 1 abandoned 
my intention, however, when I saw how many knights con- 
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sidered it their duty to break a lance in this battle, the result 
of which seemed to nie for some minutes to hang in the 
balance. But suddenly, and as if by magic, peace and accord 
were re-established in the Meeting, and the unanimous resolu- 
tion which followed was welcomed with pleasure by all. 

I congratulate you all, my German colleagues, and especially 
your Presidents, Messrs. Brockhaus and Credner, on the 
tact and the conciliatory spirit which they have shown in the 
solution of this difficult and delicate question. 

Gentlemen! We have arrived at the end of our Fourtli 
Session. The moment of parting is always painful. You have 
tried to soften it; after the earnest work of these four days, 
after the magnificent festivities that punctuated them, you will 
not allow us to go straight back home and enter on the daily 
work again. By the kindness of our Berlin colleagues you 
have arranged a transition stage, for which we thank you very 
sincerely. 

Be assured. Gentlemen, that we shall never forget the few 
days spent in your midst, the reception you have accorded 
us, and the work in which we have taken part together. 
From the bottom of our hearts we thank you most warmly, 
and hope that we shall all meet again at the next Congress! 
(Lively applause.) 

Huber, of Frauenfeld: Mr. President! Gentlemen! Will 
you also allow a few words to the representative of a small 
country, the delegate of the Swiss Booksellers' Union? When 
the question was being discussed to-day where the future seat 
of the Permanent Bureau of our Congress should be, I felt 
that the silence of neutrality was my duty. Now that a decision 
has been arrived at, now that so unexpectedly for our Switzer- 
land things have taken the course which they have, I will try 
to put our delight into words, that you should have chosen a 
Swiss town for the seat of the Bureau. 

The reason why we Swiss are always pleased when a new 
organ is introduced into the Ust of international institutions 
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which have their seat in the capital of oar Confederation, 
Berne, is a very serious one. We see in it a new acknow- 
ledgment of the right to existence of our httle country in the 
concert of great nations. This new creation of an international 
kind is in the nature of things closely connected with the 
Association which I here represent, and this is the right 
moment to say that, if the Permanent Bureau comes to Berne, 
the Members of the Swiss Booksellers' Union and of the Asso- 
ciation des Libraires de la Suisse Romande w^U consider it an 
honour to place themselves at its service in the interest of 
all the goals at which we aim in our Congress. 

I have further to express my pleasure at the impetus which 
has undoubtedly been given by this Congress to the objects 
of the Convention for the Protection of Intellectual Property, 
which is placed under the guardianship of the Swiss Con- 
federation. 

Lastly I would, in the name of my four coimtrymen present 
as w^ell as in my own, express our sincerest thanks to the 
honoured President of the Congress, to the Committee of this 
Congress, to the Officials of this town, as well as to the 
Leipzig Booksellers' Union and its several Members, 
for the really regal reception that they have prepared for the 
visitors to the Congress, and thereby express the hope that 
the new International Bureau will always have the advice of 
the Honourable Members who have initiated, arranged, and 
carried out this Session in such an inimitable manner. Once 
more our heartiest thanks! (Applause.) 

Heath, of Boston: Gentlemen! On behalf of Uncle Jonathan 
I want to heartily second everything that Mr. Macmillan has 
said in behalf of our able President, and if w^ords can express 
more than Mr. Macmillan has said please consider that I have 
spoken those words, for the able and accurate manner in which 
the President has conducted the Congress is beyond praise. 

For the conduct of our business we are greatly indebted 
to our President, and we are no less indebted to the Honourable 
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Members present who so ably supported the President and all 
of us. Their work has been difficult as you have seen, and 
as you also see it has been well done, and I, therefore, pro- 
pose a hearty vote of thanks to the Secretaries. (Bravo!) 

Belinfante, of The Hague; Gentlemen! When I learnt in 
London that the Fourth Session of the International Publishers' 
Congress would be held in Leipzig, I hoped to be able to attend 
this Congress also, for I felt certain that the reception of the 
foreigners would be the same as our never to be forgotten 
reception in Paris, Brussels, and London. But the days that 
have passed here all too quickly have surpassed our liveliest 
expectations. In this beautiful town, where art and science 
blossom, we have enjoyed, learnt, and admired so much that 
I feel bound to declare, not only for myself, but in the name 
of the Dutch Publishers' Bond, that w^e shall never forget the 
splendid impression which we have received here. 

For the hospitality, of the town as well as of the Govern- 
ment, of the various Associations as well as of the President, 
I beg herewith to express our sincerest thanks. To the old 
friends met again and to the new friends made here we call: 
Till we meet once more in Milan! (Bravo!) 

Littleton, of London: Mr. President and Gentlemen! After 
the many eloquent speeches which you heard offered to our 
President as some slight tribute or return for all the enormous 
trouble he has had in preparing this Session of the Inter- 
national Congress, it is not my intention to keep you waiting 
with anything like a long speech. 

Gentlemen! I am a member of Section C and consequently 
a music -publisher, and feel that it is impossible for me to 
leave this Congress without adding my quota of tribute w^liich 
has been presented to the President. I am sure that I am 
representing the feelings of all my colleagues, the music- 
publishers of the world, in expressing their gratitude (hvely 
applause) for having been permitted tQ join this International 
Congress for the first time, and I am sure that their gratitude 
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for all the many kindD esses they have received is as my own. 
(Applause.) 

Personally I feel deeply obliged to the President, and I can- 
not help expressing a certainty that we music-publishers have 
obtained, and shall obtain, many advantages by being permitted 
to join this Congress. 

As far as I am personally concerned, though this is na- 
turally my first appearance at your Congress, I hope it will 
not be my last, but that I shall be permitted to attend 
all future Sessions of the International Publishers' Congress. 
(Bravo!) 

The President: Gentlemen! I now only have a pleasant 
duty to perform in begging you to take it as earnest if I 
pass on the far too great thanks which you have expressed to 
me, to the Members of the Organising Committee, 
who have richly deserved them. 

For the rest, Mr. President Fouret, allow me to say that 
it was my endeavour to follow the example of my predecessor, 
to whom I paid a small tribute in my opening words, and 
that it was a great pleasure to me to see by what you said 
that you appreciated it. (Lively applause.) 

Gentlemen! I now beg you to leave the acceptance of the 
Minutes to your President. I do not think that it is necessary 
that every one of you should be present at their reading, and 
if no objection is made, I can assure you that the reading and 
comparison of the Minutes will be carried out in the same 
conscientious manner as heretofore. — No objection being made, 
I declare that you agree with this proposal, which shall there- 
fore be carried out. 

1 thank you. Gentlemen, for the great attention and the 
diligence with which you have followed the deliberations of 
the Congress, and beg you to appear as punctually and zeal- 
ously at the banquet this evening. Herewith I close the 
Fourth Session of the International Publishers' Congress, with 
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the wish: Till we meet again, first this evening, 
then in Berlin, and then in Milan in 1904! (General 
applause, Hurrahs for the President.) 

(Close of the Session, 5. 10 p. m.) 



On the 14*^ of June, 1901, a Meeting of the Executive 
Committee took place in Berlin at the Hotel Bristol, at 
which the "Regulations for the carrying out of the Reso- 
lutions of the Congress'', a scheme of which is printed on 
pp. 236 — 238, were definitely settled upon. (See pp. 58 — GO.) 



The reports of the organs of the book-trade, as well 
as of the home and foreign daily Press on the Fourth 
Session of the International Publishers' Congress, form a bulkj^ 
volume, which has been included in the archives of the 
Congress. 
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(From Newspaper Reports.) 



-Lhe German Buchhandlerhaus in Leipzig, that imposing 
edifice in the Renaissance style, is resplendent with the colours 
of all nations, from afar the flags and banners fluttering from 
the pinnacles of its graceful spires striking the eye of the 
visitor. They are in honour of a great assembly of pubhshers, 
experienced and eminent men in their profession, and wave a 
joyful welcome to them. 

Representatives of the pubhshing-trade and those branches 
of industry connected with it from far and near, some from 
great distances and from every part of the world, they have 
come to Leipzig, that ancient centre of the book-trade, which 
is the very capital of the profession in Germany, but is well- 
knoi^Ti also and efficiently busy in the book-trade of the world. 
After the successful efforts made in Paris in the year 1896 
to bring about a Meeting of the pubhshers of all countries to 
discuss the various questions relating to their profession, which 
are, with but slight variations, the same everywhere, these 
imited labours were continued in 1897 in Brussels and in 
1899 in London. A long list of questions was discussed, 
always with the active participation of the German pubhshing- 
trade. Now the Fourth International Pubhshers' Congress is 
holding its Session in the German Buchhandlerhaus in Leip- 
zig, which welcomes to its halls numerous and, eminent repre- 
sentatives of the foreign publishing- trade,, who have assembled 
with their German colleagues to continue their common labours 
and to strengthen their friendly personal relations. 
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Eeception Ij tlie President in the Salomon- 

strasse. 



The greater number of the International Publishers, pro- 
minent representatives of the book -trade from all friendly 
nations, delegated to the Congress, had arrived in our town 
in the course of Sunday, June 9*^ 1901. Among them were 
the Honorary Presidents of the present Session of the Congress 
Messrs. Rene Fouret, of Paris, fimile Bruylant, of Brussels,, 
and John Murray, of London. 

Most of the Members of the Congress met in the course 
of the evening at Dr. Eduard Brockhaus' villa, Salomon- 
strasse 17, at the festive reception given by the Presi- 
dent of the Congress, Mr. Albert Brockhaus, and Mrs* 
Brockhaus. An interesting assembly met here without cere- 
mony; the representatives of France, Italy, and Great Britain 
were to be seen with their colleagues from the home publish- 
ing circles, each one decorated with the badge of the Congress, 
their owTa names delicately mounted. The host and hostess 
had, at the same time, the pleasure of receiving Mrs. William 
Heinemann, of London, and Mrs. Borel -Morel, of Berne, 
the daughter of the President of the International Bureau for 
the Protection of Intellectual Property, Mr. Henri Morel. The 
time passed rapidly in friendly conversation carried on in almost 
every civilised language. 
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Opening of tlie Congress in tlie Grerman 
Buchliandlerliaus. 

Monday, June 10*^ 1901. 

In the morning of June 10*^ 1901, the Fourth Inter- 
national Publishers' Congress was formally opened 
in the presence of hundreds of delegates in the great hall of 
the German Buchhandlerhaus. (For particulars see the speeches 
and deliberations, pp. 65 — 133.) 

At this opening Session the following Honorary Guests 
and Representatives of the Government and the Town 
honoured the Meeting by their presence: His Excellency the 
Minister of State, von Metzsch-Reichenbach, His Excellency 
Wirkl. Geh. Rat Dr. von Oehlschlager, the President of the 
High Court of Justice, Dr. Olshausen, Solicitor General, Mr. 
Rohrig, Postmaster-General, Director Kalahne, of the National 
Bank of Germany, Dr. von Ehrenstein, Captain of the District, 
Mr. Heink, High Constable, Dr. Hagen, President of the Supreme 
Court of the Country and of the Special Disciplinary Court, 
Mr. Bohme, Attorney-General, Mr. Schmidt, President of the 
District Court, His Magnificence the Rector of the University, 
(xeh. Medicinalrat Professor Dr. Zweifel, and the Members of the 
Academical Senate, Geh. Medicinalrat Professor Dr. Bohm, Dean 
of the Medical Faculty, Professor Dr. Kim, Dean of the Theo- 
logical Faculty, Geh. Rat Professor Dr. Wach, Dean of the Legal 
Faculty, High Burgomaster Justizrat Dr. Trondlin, Burgomaster 
Dr. Dittrich, Mr. Bretschneider, Chief of Police, Mr. Ramdohr, 
Town Councillor, Dr. Schanz, Town CounciUor, Kammerrat Fritz 
Mayer, President of the Common Council, Dr. Junck, Soli- 
citor, and Mr. Enke, Architect, Vice-Presidents of the Common 
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Council, Geh. Kat former High Burgomaster Dr. Georgi, Geh. 
Kirchenrat Superintendent D. Pank, Consul - General Baron 
Dr. von Tauchnitz, Consul Max Krause, Mr. Lorck, former 
Consul -General, Kommerzienrat Zweiniger, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Dr. Wendtland, Recorder, Kommerzien- 
rat Meissner, Dr. Frenkel, Solicitor and Recorder, Geh. Hofrat 
Dr. Lampe-Vischer, Justizrat Dr. Rontsch, and Geh. Hofrat 
Stagemann. 
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Dinner at tlie (xemian Buchliandlerliaus. 

Given by tlie Leipzig Borsenverein of fterman Booksellers. 
Monday, June 10*^ 1901. 



The gala dinner given by the Leipzig Borsenverein 
of German Booksellers, at which four hundred guests 
were present, closed the first day of the Congress, with its 
imposing Plenary Session, followed by the Meetings of the 
Sections. 

Never has the magnificent banquet -hall of this building* 
erected by the German publishers of our town, witnessed such 
a polyglot assembly met together in convivial intercourse as 
yesterday evening, when the rendezvous of the publishers, 
arranged on such a siunptuous scale, brought together the re- 
presentatives of the publishing -trade of all nations of Europe, 
and gave them an excellent opportunity of renewing old friend- 
ships and forming new ties. The pleasant relations which form 
such a marked feature of the annual Cantate dinner of the 
German publishers and booksellers was here again in evidence. 
The officials of our Empire, our State, and our town, comply- 
ing with the invitation given by the Borsenverein of German 
Booksellers, had sent their representatives to this banquet 
also, and the local publishing circles did not fail to do the 
honours to their foreign colleagues, who had appeared in such 
imposing numbers. The floral decorations of the long table 
with its red blossoms, coloured leaves and dainty asparagus- 
grass, were in the most exquisite taste. Shortly after the com- 
mencement of the banquet, the strains of the German national 
anthem were heard; the assembly rose and remained standing 
while it was played. Hereupon the floor was taken by 
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Dr. von Ehrenstein, Captain of the District, of Leipzig: 
Gentlemen! We have risen from our seats in obedience to a 
good old custom, to tender our homage to His Majesty the 
German Emperor, and His Majesty the King of Saxony. 

We are enjoying at the present moment a short rest from 
the hard work — a brief respite from the arduous duties of the 
Congress — which though it would at present seem to aim at 
merely material ends, such as the institution of certain rules 
and regulations, is in reality serving to augment and improve 
the intellectual property of mankind, and owes its origin to a 
craving after truth and justice, culture and improvement. 

Whilst allowing ourselves this leisure moment, we need 
not hesitate to lay aside everything which is not in keeping 
with our present surroundings. We will here meet with noth- 
ing but agreeable incidents, and will receive impressions which, 
far from diverting our attention from the tasks we have in 
hand, will but incite in us the desire to excel, and raise our 
enthusiasm for all that is worthy and noble. 

History gives us an incontestable proof of the importance 
of the part played by German Princes for centuries in the 
intellectual progress of the human race. At the present day 
we have a notable example of the truth of these traditions 
which have been handed down to us from the past. 

Little more than ten years have elapsed since Emperor 
WilUam II ascended the throne of his forefathers, but during 
that time scarcely a day has passed on which the Sovereign 
has not by some deed or action manifested to the world with 
what indefatigable zeal he has striven for the maintenance 
of universal peace, and for the advancement and prosperity 
of his people. There is not one of his contemporaries who, 
with the opinions and traditions of an ancient ruling House, 
understands so thoroughly and minutely the modern develop- 
ment of the intellectual spirit of our times. No effort or under- 
taking in the sphere of intellect fails to receive his attention. 
He is always ready to interest himself in all such enterprises 
with the energy which characterises him. We are irresistibly 
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attracted by the figure he represents of unequalled self-denjdng 
love of duty, of devoted conscientiousness, as contrasted with 
the materialism and egotism of our times. 

And now how can I find words to describe our noble King, 
who stands at his side? A Sovereign for whom a great nation 
entertains feelings of deep-rooted love, undying gratitude, and 
absolute confidence. A Prince who at the eve of a long life 
may, in looking back, say to himself that during all his event- 
ful and glorious reign he has never swerved from the path of 
duty, as Sovereign, Christian, and Man. Such as he need 
neither flattery nor praise. 

But those who wish to learn the position which he occupies 
in the intellectual life of the times must turn to scientists and 
authors who bow to his verdict. They must ask of artists, 
painters and musicians who know no greater ambition than to 
win his praise. They must inquire — how could I overlook the 
obvious? — in our own circle, among the publishers, who look 
up to him as their protector and patron. 

Assembled here under the portraits of these sovereigns, we 
not only fulfil a pleasant duty in tendering our homage to 
them, but we at the same time show that we understand the 
importance of the influence of these two monarchs in the ad- 
vance of culture and civilisation, and in the maintenance and 
increase of the intellectual prosperity of mankind. Long live 
His Majesty Emperor William the Second! Long live 
His Majesty King Albert of Saxony! (The toast is drunk 
with enthusiasm. —Loud applause.) 

In the course of the dinner the following speakers addressed 
the company: 

Mr. Ernst Vollert, Second President of the Borsenverein 
of German Booksellers, Second President of the Corporation of 
Berlin Booksellers, of Berhn: 

Gentlemen! The Fourth International PubUshers' Congress 
has begun its work, and the Borsenverein of German Book- 
sellers has to-day the honour of welcoming the Members of 
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the Congress as its honoured guests. Two years ago, when the 
Organising Committee invited the Third International Congress 
then sitting in London to hold its next session here in Leipzig, 
it was done not without anxiety as to whether we could offer 
as much as those magnificent towns, Paris, Brussels, and Lon- 
don, where the Congress had formerly met. The distinguished 
assembly which I have the special honour of welcoming in 
the name of the Borsenverein , shows that the capital of the 
German book-trade has again proved its old attractions — and 
we, the German booksellers, are overjoyed that such should 
be the case. 

We have the great honour of welcoming a representative 
of the Royal Saxon Government in the person of the District 
Inspector, a representative of the German Army in the person 
of the Commander of the Division; of the German Law-Courts 
in the person of the Attorney-General, besides both the Mayors 
of this town. His Magnificence the Rector and the Deans 
of the University and all those who as representatives of 
the local public offices and corporations, as representatives 
of intellect and science, literature and art, testify by their 
presence to the fact that the book-trade is looked upon and 
valued as an important factor in the culture of mankind. 

We have to thank you all, as well as the delegates of 
the Pubhshers' Unions, and every member of the Fourth 
International Pubhshers' Congress, for your kindness in accept- 
ing the invitation of the Borsenverein. 

Gentlemen! The pubUshing-trade is the profession which 
above all others requires an international union. Our calling 
is centred in the midst of the industrial activity of hfe, but 
its deepest root is planted in the nobler sphere of intellectuahty 
— and we are therefore justified in demanding, as we do, that 
the bookseller should have, at heart, the advancement of 
interests and enterprises both ideal and intellectual. Thus we 
dedicate our profession to the service of all creative intellectual 
activity, to the service of Science, Literature and Art. These are 
however limited by no frontiers or boundaries. The intellectual 
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possessions of mankind pass in an uninterrupted flow from one 
nation to another and we are all willing to allow that in the 
same proportion perhaps as we are the givers we are also the 
receivers. 

The publishing- trade is an indispensible aid to Science, 
Literature and Art, and like these, it has long since found the 
limits which divide one nation from another too narrow. The 
requirements of authors and publishers, which could not be 
ignored, have resulted in the drawing up of international treaties 
and thereby made international copjiight protection possible. 
The improvement of this protection will be one of the most 
important tasks of this Congress. The union of like interests 
and enterprises has drawn us closer and closer together, but 
it has been left to the International Publishers' Congresses io 
at last give a tangible proof of the fact that the pubUshing- 
trade of the whole world rests on a common basis — that of 
similar ideal tasks and similar business interests. It is our 
duty to uphold both, and to improve them is the task of the 
Fourth International Publishers' Congress. Though we have 
met to learn from one another, in the course of hard work, 
yet there will be no dearth of entertainment. To such an 
hour of festivity have we invited you, and we trust that our 
guests will carry away pleasant recollections of the hours 
spent here — hours that we hope will above all things improve 
the personal relations of the Members of the Congress, thereby 
fulfilling one of the most important objects of all international 
assemblies. 

We have here to concern ourselves with those matters which 
draw us together. There are plenty of hard tasks belonging to 
the book-trade which can only be attempted by a common effort, 
and the carrying out of which requires the united strength of all. 

In Paris this spring the scientific world gave us an example 
in uniting to obtain a regular distribution and settlement of 
great scientific tasks. Such a thing is only possible if nations 
come more out of their isolation. Therefore the more the 
natives of the various countries come together, the more will 
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they learn to understand and appreciate the national charac- 
teristics of the others, the more will they respect their labour 
and achievements. 

May the Fourth International PubUshers' Congress prove 
beneficient in this respect also and may a blessing rest on these 
days of work and enjoyment — that is the welcome I give you 
all, Gentlemen, in the name of the Borsenverein of German 
Booksellers, and I must ask you all to join the toast — Long 
live our guests. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Rene Fouret, President of the Cercle de la Librairie, 
President of the Syndicat des fiditeurs, Ilonorarj^ President of 
the Fourth International Publishers' Congress, of Paris (greeted 
with loud applause): 

Gentlemen ! Allow me to begin by reading a telegram which 
I have had the honour of receiving from His Majesty the King 
of Saxony: 

"I heartily thank you and the Fourth International 
Publishers' Congress for the kind message sent to me. 

Albert." 
(Loud applause.) 

Mr. President! Gentlemen! It is not without feelings of the 
deepest emotion that I rise to address you here, for in doing 
so I again feel the magnitude of the vacancy caused by the 
loss of liim who should by rights have had the honour of 
representing France at the great occasion on which we are to- 
day united. A year has passed since our esteemed and lamented 
President, Georges Masson, was taken from us after a short 
illness. All those among us who were present either at the 
Congresses of Paris or London know the devotion, tact and 
energy with which he conducted or shared the work of the 
Congress. 

He had a remarkable command of English and German and 
he was very proud, as our President, Mr. Albert Brockhaus, 
told us this morning, of having gone through liis apprenticeship 
in Leipzig and having there acquired that love of his profession. 
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that order and organising capability, which form such a marked 
feature of the German Book-Trade. (Loud applause.) 

No one could have in every way been better suited to 
represent the French pubUshing- trade than he. God willed 
it otherwise. 

The Organising Committee has conferred on me the arduous 
duty of taking Mr. Masson's place. I must begin by apolo- 
gising for being, imlike him, unable to make use of the noble 
language of Goethe and Schiller in answering your welcome, 
and thanking you for the hearty hospitality we have received 
at your hands since we set foot in Leipzig. 

I will not attempt to sing the praises of the Publishers' 
Congress, I am too much interested in this great and splendid 
institution to be unbiassed — an Institution of which I am a 
pioneer and the benefits arising from which I could point out 
each time we assemble. | 

Apart from the interests suppUed by the reports so com- 
petently drawn up, apart from the questions so carefully dis- 
cussed and the resolutions accepted after such mature deli- 
beration — apart from all this, I say, what a pleasure it is to 
us to once more assemble as the members of the same large 
family (applause), to exchange our ideas, to speak of the 
difficulties of yesterday, of the hopes we foster for to-morrow, 
to learn to know each other better and finally to esteem each 
other more. (Loud applause.) What a pleasure for a pub- 
lisher to be seated in the same hall with a Brockhaus, a 
Murray, a Didot, that is to say with all the worthy represen- 
tatives of those illustrious houses which are the boast of their 
respective countries. (Applause.) This is, if I am not mistaken, 
true internationalism, in which every one of us who has the 
love of his country at heart finds himself oji a footing of a 
common profession and common ideas with his colleagues of 
all countries. (Loud applause.) 

It is with feelings of the greatest gratitude that I thank 
the President, Mr. Albert Brockhaus, and the other organisers 
of the Congress for having brought us together and received 
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us so kindly; this I do in the name of France, and in the 
name of the French publishing -trade, whose representative 
I have the honour to be. In their honour I call for the tradi- 
tional "Hoch" and ask you to raise your glasses. The Pre- 
sident and the Organisers of our Congress: Hip, hip, 
hurrah! (Vigorous applause.) 

Mr. John Murray, Honorary President of the Fourth Inter- 
national Publishers' Congress, President of the Third Inter- 
national Publishers' Congress, Former President of the Pub- 
lishers' Association of London: 

(In German.) Mr. President VoUert, Mr. Brockhaus, Gentlemen! 
I would like to make a speech in German, but I can t (laughter) 
and as it seems to me that you all understand English as 
well as I do, I suppose I may as well speak English. (Laughter.) 

(In Enghsh.) Gentlemen! I think it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, for most of you (jentlemen to understand the feelings 
of a student of history, even a very humble student like myself, 
who comes to Leipzig for the first time and sees a city of 
which he has read and heard so m&ch. It seems to me that 
Leipzig has drawn to herself more both of the vicissitudes of 
war and the benefits of peace than any city of a similar character 
in Europe from the days when Gustavus Adolphus gained two 
victories within sight of your walls to the days when a greater 
soldier even than Gustavus Adolphus recognised the hand of 
destiny. In the "Volkerschlacht" the eyes of Europe were 
constantly fixed oil your Leipzig, and in the arts of peace you 
have drawn to yourself the learning of Prague, the industry 
of the Netherlands and at one time the fashions of Paris. 

I believe I am right if I quote from memory the words: 
"Mein Leipzig lob' ich mir! Es ist ein klein Paris, und bildet 
seine Leute." (Prolonged laughter.) 

And if Leipzig has instructed her own people she has also in- 
structed those of other lands. Above all has she instructed those 
who like myself am a dealer in books, and if it interests any- 
body to come to Leipzig it must above all interest a publisher. 
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There is no experiment, no enterprise in the book- trade 
which has not been undertaken in Leipzig. Some of these we 
have attempted to imitate. 

Leipzig was the first to make experiments in piracy (loud 
laughter). In 1599 Mr. Wohlrabe became a pirate, but he showed 
some feeling of conscience. Of course he pirated the Bible, 
Luther s work, but piracy went on to such an extent that in 
the eighteenth century the enterprising pubUshers had to pirate 
their own works in order to protect themselves (loud laughter) 
from their pirate. 

Again, authors are much the same in all countries. They 
are fond of grumbling. But the authors of Saxony had the 
courage of their opinions and instituted the "Selbstverlag", the 
'^Verlagskasse", the "Buchhandlung der Gelehrten". These all 
failed, but they showed the courage of the authors, whereas in 
other countries they grumble and do nothing. (Laughter.) 

The publishers themseh^es have shown great courage here. 
Hergott in the sixteenth century was beheaded, and you may 
remember that Lord Byron on one occasion proposed as a toast 
at a dinner of authors the health of Napoleon, and when asked 
why he did this he replied, of course: "Napoleon shot a pub- 
lisher". (Loud and repeated laughter.) 

It may be that in England we are less courageous or that 
our laws are less severe, but we certainly have not followed 
you in risking our lives. 

I would like to mention, if I may, a personal matter that 
increased my interest in to-day's proceedings. More than 130 
years ago, in the year in which my great-grandfather sold 
his commission in the army to become a bookseller, a poor 
lad entered on his apprenticeship as a bookseller at Bremen. 
When his apprenticeship was ended he became a bookseller 
of Leipzig and friend of all the leading authors of to-day. His 
grandson is now and has been for many years one of our 
most respected and distinguished statesmen in England, Lord 
Goschen. (Enthusiastic applause.) He is now engaged in 
writing the life of his grandfather, and it cannot fail to be a 
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book of the greatest interest to you citizens of Leipzig. (Loud 
applause.) 

But I must now return to the subject of my toast. I am 
sure that I am expressing the feelings of all my colleagues 
when I say tliat we are lost in admiration and amazement at 
the magnificent reception which you have afforded us (enthu- 
siastic applause), and at the organisation which you have 
shown. I hope that it may be emulation in this Congress, 
not emulation in the external aspect of our meeting, for if 
this were the case I could well imagine that any country 
after what we have seen here would despair of such an under- 
taking. With equal cordiality we greet one another both 
as guests and as hosts, and derive a sincere pleasure from 
the meeting of friends who otherwise we should very seldom 
see. I remember 20 years ago, or more, Mr. Albert Brock- 
haus came to London and attended one of my father's trade- 
sale-dinners. He then spoke very little English, but I spoke 
less German. (Loud laughter.) But we had long and friendly 
conversations. Now he speaks EngUsh as well as I do, but 
I know less German than I did then. (Loud and continued 
laughter.) 

He is the President of this Congress, and in asking you 
all to join in a toast of prosperity and welfare to the 
"Borsenverein" I couple that toast with the names of Mr. 
Vollert and Mr. Albert Brockhaus. Hip, hip, hurrah! 
(Enthusiastic and repeated applause.) 

Mr. Albert Brockhaus, President of the Fourth Inter- 
national Publishers' Congress, First President of the Leipzig 
Borsenverein of German Booksellers (greeted with applause): 

Gentlemen! I had hoped to transfer the pleasant duty of 
addressing you this evening to my colleagues of the Committee 
of the Borsenverein, so that I might, like a modest \'iolet, 
bloom hidden in your midst. (Laughter.) 

You would not have it so, and therefore you are responsible 
for my opening the flood-gates of my eloquence. (Loud laughter.) 
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But I will open them as little as possible. Before all, I wish 
to thank my dear friend, Mr. John Murray, for his kind words, 
and you also for receiving them so kindly. 

You are aware, my dear Murray, of the intimate business 
and personal relations which already existed between your 
grandfather and mine, and how our own friendship, which 
now dates back twenty-two years, has been strengthened by 
the Publishers' Congresses. May all those present have the 
same experience, may their firms flourish for three further 
generations! You are John the Fourth in your firm and your 
family ! But among our friends who are here present there 
are many who are as yet only the founders of a prosperous 
dynasty of publishers, that will, I hope, still flourish in the 
far distant future, colleagues who have themselves initiated 
important undertakings in the publishing-trade. And it is just 
these who are the oldest among us, much older than you or 
me. My toast is those Honourable Members who are the 
Doyens of the publishers of all nations, and the 
founders of new dynasties of publishers. A long life to 
them all! (Entlmsiastic applause and cheering. Calls from 
the company of "Hurrah for the President!") 

Mr. Wilhelm Spemann, Geh. Kommerzienrat, of Stuttgart: 

Messieurs, je vous salue! Gentlemen, I greet you! Signori, 
vi riverisco! 

We win not, however, continue the examination (laughter), 
not out of consideration for you, but out of consideration for 
myself (laughter). 

We to-day have the rare pleasure of seeing amongst us 
the living representatives of the oldest publishing firms. It is 
therefore almost an act of presumption for a novice to stand 
up in your midst, although he happen to have a grey beard. 
It is a debt of gratitude which induces me to speak at this 
hour, a debt of gratitude to our foreign colleagues, whose 
sterling worth I know and appreciate. When one is sitting 
comfortably at dinner it is easy enough to be friendly; it is 
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however when we see them at work that our admiration is 
forced from us. It was my good fortune to admire the Ameri- 
cans in Chicago, and the French when last year I was called 
upon to fill the unpleasant position of a juror in Paris. I 
could see no signs of decadence there; everything was admirahle 
(laughter). We have admired the Americans and we have 
admired the French, and now we want to be admired a little 
ourselves (laughter). 

And now they are all here, our famous Frenchmen, our 
splendid Englishmen, and those others whose languages are 
unfortunately incomprehensible to us, but by whom no language 
is more readily understood than that of the heart, a language 
which is understood everj^where. It is in that language. 
Gentlemen, that I beg you to drink to the health of our foreign 
colleagues, who have honoured us by their visit to Germany. I 
hope that they will all enjoy their stay in our country! (Bravo!) 

Three cheers for our foreign colleagues! (Enthusiastic 
applause.) 

On the demand of Mr. Arthur Meiner, of Leipzig, a 
Member of the Entertainment Committee, the following song 
was sung by the guests, according to the fashion in Germany: 

(A very free translation of the German verses.) 
Meditations of a Publisher over the Festive Board. 

(Set to music by the Fourth International Publishers' Congress 
on June 10*^ 1901.) 
(The orchestra plays a sample verse.) 
The world is wide and yet so small. 
It all depends, you see; 
An instance clear will prove it all. 
Then listen now to me: 
The book -metropolis up to date — 
(You'll hardly deem it true) — 
Has lots of room for every State 
In Europe, — China too! 
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Then tell us, pray, in language clear, 
Say how may it be done, 
To make all nations gather here, 
And roll them into one? 
Invite them to your halls to dine. 
They'll come with joyful noise, 
Good beer, good cheer, with song and wine 
Are international joys! 

The favourite dish — how nice it looks! — 
"Convention" served in froth; 
Though it was made by many cooks. 
They did not spoil the broth! 
We tire not of that dainty fare, 
Day after day we chew it. 
Alas, in Amsterdam Mynheer — 
He don't take kindly to it! 

That each among the motley throng 
Be treated as a brother. 
That none shall do his neighbour wrong 
We've managed — there's no bother. 
Friend Jonathan chose, with carver's right, 
A piece full one pound weight 
Yet left — a man of honour bright — 
One bone upon his plate! 
(Laughter.) 

The German Publishers' garden reared 

A flower of sweet device; 

To each that name is now endeared: 

The stable "Published Price"! 

'T is hard to keep a plant alive 

That withers at the touch; 

Such dainty "Published Price"— to thrive — 

You can't respect too much! 

(Loud cheers.) 
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The "Published Price" on music set i 

We know is but a trick; 
How many buyers shall we get 

If to our price we stick? | 

'T is but a price set to entice 
The ignorant, I say; 

Then wherefore print a "PubUshed Price", 
Since none the price will pay? 

The German retail dealer deals 
In books "a condition", 

And if Dame Fortune to him steals, i 

He may perhaps sell — one! 

Ye PubUshers, then, be advised, j 

"Sale or Return" is best; 
But that I do not like "Returns" 
Be entre nous confessed! 

We know all thoughts are duty-free; 
'T were wiser all the same 
To watch God's Land of Liberty, 
America by name! 
The liberties that country takes 
With European thought 
Has made our authors' hearts to ache 
And lamentation wrought! 
(Cheers.) 

What promise in the word Congress! 
We talk each matter o'er; 
We move, reject — then acquiesce, 
.Sweet imion to restore! 
And as we rise, and say good-bye, 
Each heart with joy is full; 
Our fortime's great foundation-stone 
Is laid — to Protocol! 
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We want a Permanent Bureau 
For every affair 
That interests us Bookmen so; 
Now query — how and where? 
Good -humour reigns among us, there 
Is ample evidence; 
Then let us simply all declare 
We're here in Permanence! 

Reunis en Congrfes joyeux, 
Rendant hommage au vin mousseux, 
Nous ceMbrons, le verre en main, 
Succfes d'hier et de demain. 
Buvons, amis, et gloire aux sages 
Qui, sans presse, encre, ni papier, 
Oublieux des bons a tirer, 
Reclament de nouveaux tirages! 

Let us with authors shun and fear 
Each semblance of a strife! 
Let manifold editions cheer 
Their seK denying life! 
Let us this -evening drink their health, 
And urge them in their game 
To make for us sufficient wealth 
Often to do the same! 0. H. 

(Lively applause. After repeated calls for the author the 
name of Mr. Otto Heidmiiller, of Wismar, is given and 
received with cheers.) 

His Magnificence Geh. Medicinalrat Professor Dr. Zweifel, 
Rector of the University, of Leipzig: 

Gentlemen! It is only in compUance with repeated requests 
that I rise to speak at this late hour. I thought it would be 
correct to leave you, the publishers of German and foreign 
countries, to yourselves; but it is thought that it would not 
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be right were not one of the other honorary guests to express 
a word of thanks for the courtesy shown us. 

Allow me, therefore, who am one of the Honorary Guests 
and at the same time represent an institution which is in 
reahty formed of a collection of authors, to address a few 
words to the publishers, in the name of the authors and from 
their standpoint. 

You are assembled here with the object of formulating at 
the Fourth International Publishers' Congress your wishes and 
demands, so that they may be incorporated in the laws of the 
different countries. Though you are the first to benefit by 
what you thereby obtain, yet we feel that you do it for the 
authors' sake as well. (Applause.) 

That protection and those rights which you achieve for 
books are not only a gain to you but are in the end a benefit 
to all intellectual work, having for their goal the advance of 
the civilisation and culture of all nations. (Loud applause.) 

It is therefore only natural. Gentlemen, that we should feel 
the greatest interest in the programme of this Congress, and 
wish the greatest success to its labours. 

The wares in which you deal in your trade are certainly 
the noblest existing. You are proud, as we, citizens of Leipzig, 
who belong to the profession of authors are proud, to be in 
this metropolis of the book-trade, more especially of the Ger- 
man book-trade. We feel completely at home here, for the 
very reason that intellectual goods are produced here, that we 
find ourselves surrounded by that noblest of professions, that 
of the publishers. (Loud applause.) 

I recall the thoughts expressed so beautifully by Victor 
Hugo in Notre-Dame de Paris : The printed paper, our thoughts 
recorded in words, are more durable than monuments of stone 
and bronze. This is shown us by what has been brought to 
light in the temples of Upper Egypt, and in the monuments 
of the mighty Pharaohs; the roll of papyrus speaks to us in 
a language which could not be more lasting or clearer; it 
still speaks to us though the magnificent palaces of the writers 
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have long since crumbled to ruins. By the brush and by the 
pen civilisation has gained enormously, the last man will still 
record his sorrows and his joys in words, and the word will 
endure triumphantly till the end of the world. 

Gentlemen ! At this hour I will not further pursue this line 
of thought, which has been described by Victor Hugo in such 
incomparably beautiful words, but will ask the Honorary Guests 
who are present and who are enjoying your hospitaUty to raise 
their glasses to the success of the Congress and the entire 
pubUshing- trade. Long live the Congress and the Book- 
Trade! (Loud applause.) 
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G-ewandliaus Concert and Reception by the 
Town of Leipzig. 

Tuesday, June 11«^, 1901. 



A magnificent Concert in the Gewandhaus, directed by 
the world -renowned conductor, Professor Arthur Nikisch, 
followed the second day's Session of the Congress, by which 
the town of Leipzig afforded the Publishers' Congress a grateful 
and much appreciated pleasure. As always, the performances 
of the well-known orchestra delighted its hearers, ladies as 
well as gentlemen, who filled every seat in the hall, the 
magnificent costumes of the ladies forming a brilliant and 
festive society picture. 

Programme: 
Overture to "Leonora" (No. 3) by L. van Beethoven. 
Aria from the Opera "La Perle du Br^sil" by Felicien David, 

sung by Miss Martha Petrini. The flute obligate played 

by Mr. Oscar Fischer. 
Symphony (G major, No. 13 of the Breitkopf & Hartel edition) 

by J. Haydn. 
"Les Pr61udes." Symphonic Poem by Franz Liszt 
Isolda's "Liebestod" from "Tristan and Isolda", by 

R. Wagner. Sung by Mrs. Paula Doenges. 
Overture to "Tannhauser", by R. Wagner. 

After the close of the Concert, the Members of the Con- 
gress met in the foyer of the building by invitation of the 
town authorities, where the tastefully arranged refreshment- 
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tables offered their more solid comforts at the close of the 
evening's musical pleasures. 

The beautiful hall was. entirely filled, and good -humour 
reigned among the guests, who strolled up and down or stood 
chatting in groups on the events of the day. 

A number of Honorary Guests, among them the heads of 
our Imperial and Royal departments, were included in the 
illustrious gathering. 

As host of the evening the following words of welcome 
were spoken by 

Justizrat Dr. Trondlin, High Burgomaster of Leipzig, 
Honorarj^ President of the Fourth International Pubhshers' 
Congress: 

Gentlemen! Allow me to interrupt your useful and at the 
same time pleasant occupation (laughter) by begging you to 
give me your attention, though only for a very few minutes. 

Gentlemen ! On behalf of the Town Council of Leipzig, it is 
my agreeable duty to bid you heartily welcome, and at the 
same time to express to you the pleasure you have given us 
by accepting our invitation. 

Gentlemen! Like all good hosts, who are lucky enough to 
have the pleasure of entertaining beloved guests, we wondered 
what we could offer you that would please you, and we de- 
cided that the right thing to do was to place before you the 
best that we had. We have nothing better than our Gewand- 
haus Concerts. (Loud applause.) 

And that, not only on account of the fact that the Gewand- 
haus Concerts have spread the love and understanding of music 
among our citizens for more than 100 years, but also because 
they owe their origin to our own enterprise, so that we may 
say of them that they are not only "made in Germany", but 
"made in Leipzig". (Applause.) 

We may also say, I think, that those present will have 
been convinced that we have a right to be proud of our 
Gewandhaus. (Loud applause.) 
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I think, Gentlemen, that it must have pleased you all that 
we have this evening had an opportunity of giving you a per- 
formance of German music under the masterly direction of 
Professor Nikisch, and of making possible a comparison be- 
tween the old-fashioned, melodious music as represented by 
Haydn, and Liszt's stormy, passionate symphonic poems, and 
Wagner's beautiful overture to "Tannhauser". 

We Germans have been often blamed for being too ready 
to yield to foreigners, and for giving up our own characteristics 
for theirs. Theoretically that may or may not have been 
true, but I feel certain that not one of those who lay such 
stress on the fact has ever taken part in an International 
Publishers' Congress. (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen! The German hospitality which we have met 
with in these circles has overjoyed us and won all our hearts. 
(Loud applause.) I thank you for it, my fellow- citizens of Leipzig 
and my German countrymen. But I know that you will not 
take it. amiss if I ascribe the great success of this festivity 
chiefly to the presence of our foreign guests. (Bravo!) 

I hope that we have been able to give you a pleasant 
impression of Leipzig, notwithstanding the modest means at 
our disposal (cries of contradiction), which we know are far 
inferior to those of London, Paris and Brussels (No, no!), so 
that we may feel sure that when you think of Leipzig, you 
will recall with pleasure the hours you spent here. (Applause.) 

It is my hearty wish that the results of your future dis- 
cussions may be very successful. 

But I wish to make good an error I was guilty of yester- 
day. Gentlemen! I said yesterday that you were the means 
by which intellectual productions found expression and are dis- 
seminated. I did not know you then as I do to-day. (Laughter.) 
I now know that you are yourselves producers of intellectual 
works, and throughout your transactions there runs not only 
a current of friendliness, but also an intellectual creative energy. 
I congratulate you on the enthusiasm for your work which 
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you have shown up to the present under the direction of your 
distinguished President, Mr. Albert Brockhaus. 

Therefore, Gentlemen, my heartiest congratulations 
on the achievements you have already to your credit and on 
those which still lie before you! (Loud applause.) 

The following Gentlemen also spoke: 

Mr. flmile Bruylant, Honorary President of the Fourth 
International Publishers' Congress, President of the Second 
International PubHshers' Congress, President of the Cercle 
Beige de la Librairie, of Brussels: 

Mr. Burgomaster! I feel sure that I am expressing the 
feelings of all my foreign colleagues when I thank you heartily 
for wishing us success. 

When we accepted the invitation of our German colleagues 
to attend this Congress, we felt certain that we should be re- 
ceived in a brotherly spirit, but little did we anticipate the 
imposing and yet none the less friendly reception that awaited us. 

The town of Leipzig wished to take part in this demon- 
stration of kindness to all the publishers of the world. Allow 
me, Gentlemen, to thank this town in the name of all of us 
who are foreigners by expressing my gratitude to its official 
head for the kind reception accorded us. 

It did not take long for those among us who found them- 
selves here for the first time to perceive that Leipzig is worthy 
of the world-wide reputation it enjoys. 

We have admired, Mr. Burgomaster, the enormous activity 
w^hich here prevails, and which reminds us of a beehive 
buzzing with the energy and industry of its inmates; we have 
seen the traffic of its celebrated fairs at which such an exten- 
sive business is done in every imaginable kind of ware. And 
is not Leipzig known as the first town in the world in that 
industry which touches us most closely — that of the Book- 
Trade? 

You have the honour, Mr. Burgomaster, to play an im- 
portant part in the destiny of this town , and to stand at the 
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head of this seat of industry and learning, well called the 
metropolis of the German Book- Trade; and among the Pro- 
fessors of your celebrated University there are many whose 
names have achieved a reputation which is acknowledged far 
beyond the borders of your country. It is pleasant here to 
call -to mind that scarcely a month ago the Royal Belgian 
Academy conferred the Laveleye scholarship for the best work 
on sociology on one of your compatriots, Professor Karl Bucher: 
critics were unanimous in expressing their praise of the work 
of your countryman. 

Gentlemen ! I have the honour myself of taking part in the 
administration of a great town, and I know by experience how 
beset with difficulties and of what a delicate nature civic 
functions are. The tasks of a town council are often dangerous, 
when general and private interests have to be considered. 
(Laughter.) 

It has been said that nations are governed as they merit. 
Judging by the cordiaUty with which we foreigners have been 
received, I take it for granted that the town administration 
of Leipzig entertains no feeUngs towards its Government that 
are not friendly ones. (Applause.) 

In thanking you again for your hearty reception of us, I 
raise my glass to wish all success to the town of Leipzig 
and its worthy High Burgomaster, Justizrat Dr. Trondlin, 
(Loud applause.) 

Mr. Angus te Durand, President of the Chambre Syndicale 
du Commerce de Musique, of Paris; 

Gentlemen! It is a pleasure to me to have the honour of 
proposing the health of Professor Nikisch, the distinguished 
conductor of the Gewandhaus, who, together with the equally 
distinguished artists that form his orchestra, has given us such 
a treat. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Nikisch is well known to Parisians, who have often 
had the opportunity, as was quite recently the case, of cheering 
the phalanx of his orchestra, with which he traverses Europe, 
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and I am delighted to be able to express my great admiration 
of him, here in Leipzig, where the great genius of Eisenach, 
the immortal Johann Sebastian Bach, passed many years of 
his life, and conceived his greatest works, the town where 
Richard Wagner was born, whose universally acknowledged 
genius threw a mantle of splendour over the close of the 
nineteenth century (applause), the town, lastly, which com- 
bines in itself the artistic and literary life of Germany, to spread 
it eventually over the whole world by means of its splendid 
commercial organisation. Hurrah for Professor Nikisch! 
(Enthusiastic applause.) 

Professor Arthur Nikisch, Conductor of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, of Leipzig (received with enthusiasm): 

(Li French.) Gentlemen! I must beg you to accept my 
sincerest thanks for your praise and the kindness of the welcome 
you have accorded me. I accept the same in the name of the 
orchestra. Gentlemen, and for the orchestra. (Loud applause.) 

I assure you it has been a great pleasure to us to have 
the opportunity of giving you a specimen of our artistic life 
in Leipzig. (Loud applause.) 

I hope that you will retain kind thoughts of us in your 
memory, and I raise my glass to the honoiu-able and eminent 
Members of the Congress. (Enthusiastic applause.) 

Mr.' ;fimile Baillifere, of Paris: Gentlemen! Some kind 
friends have expressed a wish that the oldest of the French 
pubUshers here present should say a few words about the 
reception they have been accorded. 

I thank my German colleagues for the kind way in which 
they have received us. (Bravo!) As early as 1852 and 1853 
I stayed a long time here, and I recollect with gratitude the 
sound instruction I received from my Principal in those days, 
Mr. T. 0. Weigel, and the hospitahty I met with in the families 
of Heinrich Brockhaus, Wilhelm Engelmann, W. Gerhard, K. F. 
Koehler, Michelsen, von Tauchnitz, Leopold Voss, J. J. Weber, 
my comrade of those days, Mr. Eduard Brockhaus, and sub- 
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sequently, on the termination of my apprenticeship, the kind- 
ness of the publishers of the towns of Berlin, Vienna and 
Erlangen, where I attended the Universities. But in dwelling 
on these old recollections I must not forget my friends present 
here to-day. 

I congratulate the President of our Congress, Mr. Albert 
Brockhaus, on having successfully created a third Section of 
our Congress. (Bravo!) Besides Section A, which deals with 
questions of Copyright and Literary Property, and besides 
Section B, which deals with the Book-Trade, Mr. Brockhaus, 
in conjunction with the Members of the Organising Conmiittee, 
has instituted a Section C, which is to occupy itself with the 
Music-Trade. 

Music PubUshers and Dealers take an important place 
alongside the members of the Book-Trade, and we are glad 
to be assured of their help in the study of the questions that 
interest us. 

A large number of representatives of the Music-Trade are 
present here, all of whom have attained distinction in their 
profession. I must ask your pardon for not greeting each one 
of them individually, but I must raise my glass to the 
health of Dr. von Ilase, Principal of the celebrated firm of 
Breitkopf & Hartel, and of Mr. Ricordi, the worthy represen- 
tative here of the fourth generation of the celebrated family. 
I herewith bring a tribute of friendly recollection and of per- 
sonal gratitude to his grandfather, Tito Ricordi. I think you 
all feel with me when I wish Mr. Novello all success and I will 
close these words by expressing to Mr. Auguste Durand the 
pleasure it gives me to recall our student days, and the many 
years of our life which we have spent together. With what 
fondness I recollect your father, whose memory will ever be 
esteemed, and the days in Paris when you were such a renown- 
ed orchestra conductor, and how overjoyed I am at the position 
you hold in the Music -Trade! I am deUghted to have you 
at my side to-day, and to be able to assure you of my un- 
altered friendship. 
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Gentlemen! Let us drink to the prosperity of Leipzig, and 
of your friends and colleagues who are present at this 
Congress! (Applause.) 

Mr. G. Haven Putnam, Secretary of the American Pub- 
lishers' Copyright League, of New York: 

(In German.) Mr. Burgomaster! Gentlemen! I only wish to 
bring you a greeting from the town of New York, before pro- 
ceeding in English. 

(In English.) It gives me pleasure as a citizen of the great 
Republic of the West and as a representative of the city of 
New York, which although in so different a hemisphere may 
still claim to take its place as one of the great cities of the 
world, to extend a cordial greeting to this historic city of 
Leipzig and a hearty acknowledgment of the gracious hospitality 
that has been extended by Leipzig to the American publishers, 
and to the publishers from the other States of the world. 

I have had occasion during the past three days to speak 
with cordial appreciation of the magnificent organisation of 
the German Publishers' Association. I have as a publisher 
expressed my acknowledgment of the thoughtful and graceful 
hospitality shown to the foreign publishers by these represen- 
tatives of the historic book-trade of Germany. 

I desire now as a citizen of America to make a similar 
acknowledgment to the city of Leipzig and to the Kingdom 
of Saxony. 

I desire as a representative of the great Republic to present 
my cordial respects to His Majesty the King of Saxony, the 
head of this, the most historic Monarchy of all Europe. (Bravo.) 

(In German.) Gentlemen! I will only add that I lived in 
Germany 39 years ago as a young student. Germany has 
ever since been dear to me (Bravo!) and I am very pleased 
to have here the opportunity of giving a hearty greeting to 
you, to Germany and to Europe. (Bravo!) 

Gentlemen! I thank you all in the name of America. 
(Lively applause.) 
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Dr. Ulrico Hoepli, of Milan: Gentlemen! I feel that you 
expect a grand speech from me. Having been placed up here 
by your worthy President, Mr. Albert Brockhaus, I feel rather 
like a statue that has been temporarily erected that judgment 
may be passed upon it, but, alas! I am not of stone. We 
have come from Italy, and all we can say when we meet is: 
What organisation! what energy! If we in our beautiful 
country compare ourselves with you, how poor we appear! 
And now we hear on all sides that you wish to come to Italy 
next time. But I ask what have we to offer you there? Italy 
is a very beautiful country (Bravo!), but when I see what 
you have to offer here, I feel helpless, and do not know what 
w^e can do. Therefore I would crave your indulgence if at 
the last Session you are invited, as you may be, by the Presi- 
dent of the Italian PubUshers' Union to come to Italy, and you 
decide to do so. You will not find such a thorough organi- 
sation with us, but hearts which beat in sympathy with yours, 
sincerely and without ceremony. (Applause.) 

We will give you aU we have. You may yet be pleased 
when you arrive at our lakes, to see our Cathedral, which 
most of you probably know already, to be present at negotia- 
tions which are certainly not so seriously carried on as here. 
We ItaUans take everything easier. Why trouble oneself? 
(Laughter.) 

I have seen the earnestness with which everything is pre- 
pared, with which business, is transacted — yes, you even eat 
earnestly here! (Laughter.) This love of competition would 
appear unsurpassable, as is that of Leipzig. We are not ac- 
customed to work and eat so much. (Laughter.) We love the 
sun, and we are glad when we have nothing to do, so that we 
can saunter on the Corso. (Laughter.) We will teach you how 
to waste time. That is the main thing in Milan. (Laughter.) 
We will lunch and do everything else that can be done, but 
we will not be able to give you a Gewandhaus Concert. (Cries 
of "Scala".) At the most we can show you our empty Scala, 
but on the other hand we will wait till the Simplon Tunnel 
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is opened and then hold an exhibition especially for you. There 
are already a number of problems before us — we never lack 
them! (Laughter.) You have no idea of the wonderful castles 
we have built already — only without any money! (Laughter.) 
I have only to express my admiration of the town of Leipzig, 
and to thank her in the name of Italy for her hospitahty and 
our splendid reception. And this I do, at the same time asking 
you all to join me in three cheers for Leipzig! (Enthusiastic 
applause.) 

Mr. Simon Zilahi, President of the National Association 
of Hungarian Newspaper -Publishers, of Budapest: 

Gentlemen! Were it my wish to apostrophise those who 
have already spoken this evening, I would say : From Germany 
to France, from France to America, from there to Italy, and 
lastly from there to Hungary, is only a short step. I intro- 
duce myself to you as a Hungarian. (Bravo!) 

And if I venture to speak a few words of German, it is 
to express my admiration for Leipzig, for her esteemed Burgo- 
master, but above all my great esteem for the President of 
our Congress, Mr. Albert Brockhaus. To do so, however, as 
I should w^sh to, I must not only make use of German, but 
also of Hungarian: 

Isten 41dasa Lipcse vdrosara, isten eltesse Brockhaus 
Albertot! (Enthusiastic applause.) 
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Inspections. 

Wednesday, June 12*^ 1901. 



The afternoon of the 12*^ of June was given up to the 
inspection of the German Buchgewerbehaus, and visits 
to the chief establishments of the book-trad© of Leipzig 
(See Programme, pp. 27, 28). In the magnificent Gutenberg Hall 
of the German Buchgewerbehaus, the numerous visitors, after 
hearing an organ solo by Professor Hohmeyer, were heartily 
greeted in a speech by 

Dr. Ludwig Volkmann, First President of the German 
Buchgewerbeverein, of Leipzig: 

Gentlemen! It is a cause of special satisfaction to the Ger- 
man Buchgewerbeverein, of Leipzig, to be able to welcome the 
Members of the Fourth International Publishers' Congress in 
this hall. For, in the same way as our House has been erected 
in the closest proximity to the Deutsches Buchhandlerhaus, we 
are well aware that we can only reach the ends we are striving 
after in conjunction with the publishing-trade. Everything 
produced by the different branches of the book industrj^ is 
most perfectly represented by books, and the pubhshers are 
those most specially entrusted with their maintenance and 
improvement. 

You can hardly choose a more suitable start for an inspection 
of the various Houses occupied with the manufacture of things 
appertaining to the book-trade than this edifice. Nowhere can 
you get a better idea of the unity of all those trades that 
have to do with the manufacture of books, than here where 
you will find examples, not only of the productions of book- 
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and music-publishers, of printers, lithographers and music- 
printers, but also of those of type-founders, bookbinders, 
and paper-manufacturers, also of the machine industry, besides 
many others. You will find on the whole here a systematic 
arrangement of that which is, owing to long historical deve- 
lopment, embodied practically in some of the Leipzig institutes 
which you will afterwards visit: a general view of the achieve- 
ments of the printer's art in the mutual emulation and pro- 
gress of the most widely separated branches of the pub- 
Ushing-trade. 

A printed guide to our House, containing a description of 
its most important contents, and a short sketch of our aims, 
is in your hands. Nevertheless, permit me to help out the 
dead letters by a few remarks. 

The industrial and social organisations which belong to the 
German Book-Trade have long been celebrated even beyond 
our frontiers; this is especially the case in respect of the 
Borsenverein of German Booksellers. German printers have even 
become, in their unions of • principals and employes, a pattern 
of what a well regulated intercourse between two powerful 
organisations should be, and the other graphic industries follow 
their example. In addition however to all these necessary and 
successful efforts, an extension in an ideal direction was needed, 
an advance of the entire publishing-trade from a technical and 
artistic point of view, and it was that which formed the most 
important feature of the programme of our Union when founded 
in 1884. At a time when more than usual stress was laid on 
the close connection between art and handiwork, beauty and 
utility, aesthetic thoroughness and technical perfection, it was 
to be foreseen that the cultivation of such aims in the Book- 
Trade as well would be a great and useful task. To execute 
that task is the endeavour of the Deutsche Buchgewerbeverein, 
to do so it makes use of this House and all its other insti- 
tutions. 

The mere fact of the existence of a general, monimiental 

central point doubtless does much to strengthen the conception 
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of a unity of all the industries connected with it, and to give 
them greater confidence in themselves. In a case where such 
a stately edifice forms the foundation, and at the same time 
embraces the various smaller institutions, everyone will invo- 
luntarily feel a sense of great responsibility towards the whole, 
and the duty of making his productions good enough to reach 
the common standard. At the same time the union of all the 
branches of the printing industry acts as a drag on that 
detrimental division into units which has made itself felt owing 
to the increasing subdivision of labour. - Now, all those who 
are destined to work for and with each other should learn 
each others' wants and wishes by a mutual exchange of ideas. 
Everyone should have an opportunity of receiving impressions, 
not only in his own special branch, but in a much larger field, 
and on the other hand, he should be able to place his pro- 
ductions before all those who are interested in them, and in 
allowing the employes also a full share in what is produced 
we hope to have found a beneficial social factor in this common 
striving after improvement. Just because we exclude all social 
questions on principle, we hope to obtain in time a compen- 
sating influence of no mean importance. 

You will learn by what ways and means the German Buch- 
gewerbeverein strives to attain to those aims in the course of 
the short inspection of this building which you will afterwards 
make. In the first place there are the exhibitions. A regular 
exhibition of annual novelties in the German book and art 
trades is held in the Buchgewerbehaus, and is opened at 
Easter. In the autumn its place is taken by a Christmas 
exhibition. At the same time there are smaller special ex- 
hibitions, for instance, at the present moment, a collection of 
original drawings pubUshed by Fischer & Franke, of Berlin. 
Then the exhibition of machinery is highly interesting; here 
machines used in the publishing-trade may be seen in motion. 
By means of it the manufacturer is brought into direct touch 
with the publishing industry, and can thereby form new 
connections while, on the other hand, the follower of a pro- 
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fession may find novelties of which otherwise he would have 
remained in ignorance. In the permanent exhibition of the 
printing-trade, each firm has the opportunity of exhibiting pro- 
ductions which they are anxious to advertise. In it may be 
seen all the latest and best productions of pubUshing and 
printing firms, paper-manufactories, and all the other branches 
of the printing-trade, and it is therefore a soiu-ce of instruction 
and encouragement for everyone interested in the profession. 

Outside Leipzig interest in the progress of the book-trade 
is kept up by circulating exhibitions and lectures. In all 
places of importance representatives are appointed who are in 
close touch with the central institution, and whose duty it is 
to promote the interest taken in their profession. It is chiefly 
owing to this arrangement that we hope to see the Union, which 
already numbers over 550 members, spread all over, and even 
beyond, Germany. 

The actual collections of the Union consist of the German 
Buchgewerbemviseum and the Royal Saxon Bibliographic Collec- 
tion. To allow of a proper use of these, well arranged rooms 
for reading and drawing are kept up. The library, consisting 
of more than 11000 volumes, contains numerous incunabula 
and old prints, also the most important hand-books and hand- 
somely got up works. The collection of prints, which at present 
consists of about 3000 originals and 15000 copies, is kept in 
cases. Exhibitions are also held from time to time of the con- 
tents of the Museum. 

To attain its ends the Buchgewerbeverein also makes use 
of a handsomely got up periodical, the "Archiv fiir Buch- 
gewerbe", which is published by it, and has only recently been 
sent free of charge to all its Members. In it all questions 
asked by Members relating to the printing industry are willingly 
answered, and the educational branches of the industry are 
advanced by a close connection with the Royal "Akademie fiir 
Graphische Kiinste und Buchgewerbe" in Leipzig. I hope you 
will leave this institution with the feeling that high aims are 
being striven after with conscientious, vigorous energy. 
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But before we commence our inspection, permit me to say a 
few words about this banqueting-hall, the 30-called Gutenberg 
Hall, and its decorations. 

The architecture of the room, with its rich wood-carving, 
owes its conception to Baurat Bruno Eelbo, of Leipzig. The 
plain, level ceiling is relieved by massive arches and a gallery 
on either side. The delicate, greenish-brown tint of the wood- 
work harmonises extremely well with the brilliant coloured 
and gilt ornamentations which suggest the Byzantian school. 
In three niches in the end wall are to be seen the tripartite 
monument erected to the greatest discoverers in the art of 
printing: in the middle a full-length statue of Gutenberg, by 
Adolf Lehnert; to the right a bust of Aloys Senef elder, the 
discoverer of lithography; and to the left a bust of Friedrich 
Konig, the inventor of the steam-press, both by Professor Carl 
Seffner. We hope to add by degrees the portraits of the 
important representatives of the printing-trade of aU countries. 
Further plastic ornamentation consists in a bust of His Majesty 
the German Emperor, executed by Walter Schott, and presented 
to the Union by the Emperor himself, and also one of His 
Majesty King Albert of Saxony, by Carl Seffner, presented by 
the Borsenverein of German Booksellers. 

The pictorial ornamentation was entrusted to the Dresden 
artist, Sascha Schneider, who has depicted in the large central 
painting Baldur's victory over the powers of darkness, as an 
allegorical representation of the enlightenment brought about 
by Gutenberg's discovery. Just as the radiant young god 
brought light to mankind, so the discovery of printing illuminated 
the spiritual darkness of the Middle Ages. In the background 
the Winter Giants band together for one more futile effort. 
Already conquered, the light-shunning forms of Giants, Witches 
and Sorcerers are fleeing from their caves, while knighthood, 
minstrelsy and guardians of treasure lie in deep sleep, rele- 
gated to the things of the past by the birth of the new era. 
But above in the domain of the eternal mother earth all is 
quickening and bursting into blossom, and the lovely flowers 
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are prophetic of the dawn of a new day which is to bring 
a blessing to all mankind. — The four smaller paintings on 
the pillars are in harmony with this idea. Wotan and Loki, 
the good and bad principles in knowledge, also Truth, whom 
we all serve, and finally the enchanting figure of Poetry, to 
whom we are all ready to bend the knee. Thus in this festive 
Hall we have an artistic idealisation of the great intellectual 
achievement of Gutenberg, of the spiritual power of the Press, 
in short of the whole printing industry. At the same time 
the noblest endeavours of the Buchgewerbeverein are forcibly 
brought to the mind of everyone who enters here: namely the 
inseparable connection of that great monumental art with our 
splendid, flourishing, artistic industry. (Loud applause. — The 
Assembly proceeds to the inspection of the Buchgewerbehaus.) 



On Wednesday, June 12*^, at 6 o'clock in the evening, 
numbers of dinners were given by Leipzig publishers in 
honour of the foreign Members of the Congress. 
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Bierabend in the Zoological (xardens. 

Given by the Leipzig Booksellers' TTnion. 
Wednesday, June 12 1^ 1901. 



A Bierabend in the Zoological Gardens! It was a 
happy idea of the Leipzig Booksellers' Union to offer 
the Members of the Congress, on the third day of their 
deUberations, an evening's amusement so characteristically 
German in its nature and a form of festivity so entirely 
without ceremony. And how cleverly and well the Entertain- 
ment Committee had arranged this Bierabend! How typical 
and homely was the gay rendezvous of the Booksellers in the 
festive hall of the Zoological Gardens! The choir of St. Thomas 
sang, under the direction of Professor Schreck, the band of 
the 134 **» Infantry Regiment played. The four heavily laden 
buffets suppUed the material wants of the Members of the 
Congress, and were another pleasant contribution of the hosts 
of the evening. At this Bierabend not only were hundreds of 
the home and foreign Publishers present, but also many Honor- 
ary Guests, among whom were Dr. Olshausen, the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Bolze, the President of the Senate, Reichsgerichts- 
rat Stellmacher, Mr. Kalahne, the Director of the Imperial 
Bank, Mr. Rohrig, the Imperial Postmaster -General, His 
Magnificence Geh. Medicinalrat Professor Dr. Zweifel, Ober- 
Justizrat Meltzer, Dr. Ha gen, the President of the Court 
of Common Law, High Burgomaster Justizrat Dr. Trondlin, 
Geh. Rat High Burgomaster Dr. Georgi, the Town Councillors 
Mr. Ramdohr, Dr. Schanz, Mr. Meissner, Mr. Diirr, Geh. 
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Kirchenrat Superintendent D. Pank, Kommerzienrat Z weiniger, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, and Rector Professor 
Dr. Jungmann. Many artistic gifts were received by the 
visitors on this occasion from the Entertainment Committee. 
The guests were greeted and addressed by the first President 
of the Union. 

Mr. Hermann Credner, President of the Leipzig Book- 
sellers' Union: 

Gentlemen! It is a source of especial pleasure to us of 
Leipzig to be able to welcome as our guests this evening the 
Members of the Fourth International Publishers' Congress, 
who have arrived from far and near to take part in its delibera- 
tions. We thank you heartily for having so many of you 
complied with our invitation. 

In giving this evening's entertainment the form of a Bier- 
abend, it was not our intention to give you an exhibition of 
German drinking capabilities (laughter); our reason was that 
we thought that after hard work the freedom from all ceremony 
of a Bierabend would make it the most agreeable form of 
amusement. 

This Leipzig of mine is the great heart of the German 
publishing-trade. This big heart, however, has a peculiarity 
in its organism: it receives its blood from the numerous little 
hearts of the Leipzig booksellers, who by indefatigable labour 
make sure that the big heart is kept going vigorously and 
beating fast, so that its beats are noticeable not only throughout 
Leipzig, but far beyond the domain of the German peoples. 

Owing to the extraordinary amount of work done in Leipzig, 
a sort of publishing atmosphere has spread over the whole 
town, so much so that on hearing the name of Leipzig men- 
tioned, no matter in what part of the Globe, people come 
involuntarily, by an association of ideas, to the reflection: 
Leipzig, that is the town where there are so many publishers ! 

We hope. Gentlemen, that this atmosphere will exercise its 
beneficent influence on you too, so that you will go home 
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feeling, as every Leipzig publisher involuntarily does, that he 
is at home in Leipzig and is ever welcome here. 

It is our heartfelt desire that you should feel at home 
among us, and we again bid you welcome! (Loud applause.) 

(Entrance of the Choir of St. Thomas; received wdth 
applause.) 

Mr. Credner, of Leipzig (after the singing): 

Silentium! The song is sung. A brotherly cup to the 

singers and their Director, Professor Schreck! (Fiducit!) Hip, 

hip, hurrah! (Enthusiastic applause.) 

Mr. Paul Ollendorff, Member of the Board of Directors 
of the Cercle de la Librairie, of Paris: 

(In German.) I am far from deceiving myself as to w^hy 
the honour of responding to Mr. Credner's kind words has fallen 
to my lot. I owe the honour entirely to the fact that I am 
able to express myself somewhat more readily in your beautiful 
German language than are my other French colleagues. A 
language which I regret to say we find difficult, but for which 
we feel the heartiest sympathy because it is the means by 
which you express so many kind, flattering remarks to us. 

It was the desire of my colleagues that one of us should 
express to you in your own language our hearty thanks for 
the really magnificent reception we have met with at your 
hands since we arrived in your good town of Leipzig. From 
time immemorial, has not a spiritual link existed between 
Leipzig and Paris, and does not your great Goethe exclaim in 
"Faust": "Mein Leipzig lob' ich mir! Es ist ein klein Paris, 
und bildet seine Leute." (Loud applause.) 

Is it therefore to be wondered at that we Parisians feel so 
much at home when we are with you? (Lively applause.) 

I need also scarcely mention to you what a pleasure it is 
to me to address you. It is my pleasant duty as a French 
pubUsher, who more than 30 years ago commenced his career 
as an apprentice in the German pubhshing-trade — Mr. Muhl- 
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brecht will possibly still remember it — to drink to the success 
of the ancient and celebrated Leipzig Booksellers' Union, whose 
guests we have the honour this evening to be. 

I therefore drink to the success of this old and well-known 
institution, founded as far back as 1833, of this Union which 
has done so much for Leipzig and the whole publishing-trade, 
and which has been an example for all hke organisations, and 
with renewed thanks for your hospitable and hearty welcome 
I say: Long live the Leipzig Booksellers' Union and its 
Committee! Hip, hip, hurrah! (Lively applause.) 

Mr. Credner, of Leipzig: We will now sing the song 
a printed copy of which you have before you. 

(At the conclusion loud applause and calls for the composer, 
Mr. Artur Seemann, of Leipzig.) 

Mr. Paul Weissenbruch, former Vice-President of the 
Cercle Beige de la Librairie, of Brussels: 

Gentlemen! After all the toasts which you have already 
heard, there would in ordinary circimistances remain very 
little for me to say. But all that belongs to the book 
industry has been made so grand in Leipzig that we are 
dazed by the splendour of this means of transmitting thought. 
(Applause.) 

Leipzig has always been described to us as the foimtain- 
head of the publishing-trade; but w^e now see that you have 
endeavoured to attain, and have succeeded in attaining, to more 
in order to draw together the whole industrial activity which 
is necessarj^ to the reproduction of thought. 

In Typography, in Lithography, in Bookbinding, and in 
all the various branches of the pubhshing industry you have 
striven to take the foremost place, and since we have been 
here we have seen wonder after wonder. You have greatly 
advanced this rich development by your Unions, and by your 
technical schools, the seats of which can only be described 
as palaces. 
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Though the short time left to us by the work of the Congress 
has greatly curtailed the visits which we would all have wished 
to make to your estabhshments, yet the admiration excited in 
in us by the excellence of the instruments you use and the 
perfection of your products is boundless. 

Gentlemen! I ask you to drink with me to the whole 
publishing industry of Leipzig! (Lively applause.) 
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Banquet in the Palmengarten. 

Giyen Ij tlie German, Austrian and Swiss PuMsliers. 
Thnrsday, June 13*^ 1901. 



After four days of earnest discussion and deliberation, varied 
by a series of entertainments and dinners, the close of the 
Congress was celebrated by a banquet in the Palmengarten, 
given by the German, Austrian and Swiss publishers to the 
visiting Delegates and Members of the Congress, as a last 
opportunity of friendly and sympathetic reunion, as a really 
cordial parting f^te. 

In the beautiful dining -hall, whose gallery was richly 
festooned with dark red roses and the dark leaves of the 
blood- beach, and in which the long tables were beautifully 
decorated with roses, the guests w^ere greeted on their entrance 
with the ringing fanfares of the band of the Royal Saxon 
Carabineers, whose playing increased the hearty humour of the 
evening. The banquet itself was arranged on a splendid scale, 
and the most cordial feelings reigned among the guests, a fact 
which was especially noticeable in the speeches. 

Mr. Ferdinand Brunetifere, Member of the French 
Academy, President of the Syndicat de la Presse Periodique, 
Vice-President of the First International Publishers' Congress, 
Director of the "Revue des Deux Mondes", Honorary Member 
of the Fourth International Publishers' Congress, Member of 
the Executive Committee of the Permanent Bureau, of Paris 
(enthusiastically received) : 

Gentlemen! A little anecdote is told at home in France, 
for the truth of which I will not vouch, but which I think 
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very clever. One day when Bang Henry IV. was making a 
state entry into one of his good towns, the mayor of the place, 
in welcoming the King to the best of his ability, excused 
himself for not having fired a salute in the following words: 
"Your Majesty! We have done our best to receive Your 
Majesty, and we only regret that we have not been able to 
fire u salute, for which there are various reasons: in the first 
place we have no cannon." — "Very well", answered the King, 
"I will pass over the other reasons also." 

Gentlemen! I am in the same position as that legendary 
Mayor. I should like to make a speech in German but I have 
various reasons for not doing so, and the first of these is, I 
am ashamed to have to say, that I do not know German. You 
will therefore pass over the other reasons, and excuse me if 
I address you in French. It is the language above all others 
in which I am most certain that my words will not be far 
inferior to what I would wish to say to you; I hope that in 
speaking my own language, my expression at least will con- 
vince you of my sincerity. 

I do not know whether my French, English, Italian and 
Belgian colleagues have had the same experience as I have. 
But I should be astonished if you had to be asked when you 
were making your preparations to come to the Congress in 
Leipzig, as I was: "What? Another Congress! Why a Con- 
gress? What is the good of this Congress?" These inquisitive 
remarks contained in the fu-st place a certain amount of envy, 
because the International Publishers' Congress had already 
emerged from many trials crowned with success, because the 
welcome which awaited us in Leipzig was to be foreseen, 
because others would have hked to take part in it. 

Then they also contained a little irony, and I am quite 
wiUing to allow, also a little doubt with regard to the suc- 
cesses that would be obtained by the Congress. A congress 
does not always achieve all that is expected of it; yet I an- 
swered boldly: "Why should there be Congresses? WTiy, so 
that one may be able to attend them — so that one can con- 
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gregate" (laughter), and I added: "Do you know what 'to 
congregate' or 'assemble' means ? To congregate means above 
all things to get to know each other. What is the cause of 
the great majority of the misunderstandings, the squabbles, 
the divisions, the hatred even, that arise among men, if it is 
not owing to their not knowing each other?" We do not know 
each other, hence so much enmity. But when honest people 
are able to express contradictory opinions, it is seldom that 
they do not understand each other better owing to the exchange 
of those opinions, and that is the object of our Congresses, and 
the first gain that arises from them: they bring us into closer 
contact, and if in this rapprochement unanimity and complete 
harmony are not attainable, yet it shows at least a feeling of 
confidence and consideration. Is that not worth something? 

Besides that, "to assemble" means also "to unite", and 
when we are together we no longer think in the same way 
as the sohtary individual does. That is called the psychologj' 
of assemblies. The feeUngs or ideas of an assembly of human 
beings are different and somewhat superior to the sum of the 
ideas or feelings of those forming the same. By uniting one's 
lights one does not always see clearer, but one sees differently. 
Questions are viewed from new standpoints, a species of mag- 
netism makes the assembly a unit. One thinks, one feels, 
one speaks in a common union of ideas. 

And what does it mean. Gentlemen, if it is a question of 
professional interests, as it is with us? It means that a Con- 
gress gives us an opportunity of appreciating the rcle that we 
have to play in the world. What we are, what we can be, 
what we must be, all these we learn at these Congresses. They 
make us aware of our personahty. We unite together in the 
strength of our profession. It is for this that we assemble, 
and it is for this that we shall attend the future Congresses, 
without allowing ourselves to be discouraged by sceptical 
remarks. (Loud applause.) 

Now, what function do we fulfil? And how can it be 
defined? Really, Gentlemen, I must allow myself to state that 
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it is equal to that of Louis XIV, of the Medici, of a Maecenas, 
or in short to that of the most celebrated of those whom 
history has honoured by giving them the title of protectors of 
hterature. Do we not every day discover worth and budding 
talent, help them at the start, support them, encourage them, 
often supply them with means of developing themselves, of 
strengthening themselves, if necessary of defending themselves 
against their adversaries, and thus assure freedom from care 
to their Muses — do we not do this every day, and who among 
us would find difQculty in naming celebrated examples of such 
action ? I can speak to this, for I happen by chance to possess 
the qualities of an author as well as of a publisher. I am 
not less proud of the one than I am of the other, and I count 
myself fortunate to be able, as is the case to-day, to combine 
them. There are many fine professions at the present, but no 
finer, I think, than that of a great pubhsher, who knows 
what his title, the honour of his profession, and the traditions 
of his honourable calling require of him. 

But, Gentlemen, we may go further, and claim our pro- 
fession to be a nobler and more important one, for it is the 
use of books which enables us to acquaint ourselves with all 
manner of ideas and to manipulate them. For some time past, 
two mighty movements have been at work in our present 
civiUsation, which unless carefully looked at, would appear to 
be tending towards the same end. The first of these is a 
NationaUstic movement, which means as you know, that striv- 
ing after independent unity of action which each of the various 
States of Europe displays. They seem to be trying to isolate 
themselves, to remain imprisoned within the limits of their 
own frontiers, and to make use of their traditions in order to 
arm themselves against all exterior influences. The second 
movement is that of Cosmopohtanism, and is by no means 
less important. How many conditions exist which seem to 
favour this tendency! The increase in facility and rapidity in 
commimication, the internationalisation of Science and Industry, 
the similarity in wants, habits, tastes and relations, the 
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displacement of local fashion by a general fashion, the thirst for 
knowledge aroused by a book, or the sympathy awakened by 
one and the same newspaper article in London, Paris, Rome, 
St. Petersburg, or Vienna — all these surely tend towards the 
demoUtion of the work of Nationalism. And all over the world 
we ask ourselves with concern if one of these two movements 
will eventually triumph over the other, and if so which will 
prove victorious. 

Now, Gentlemen, it is here that we can usefully interpose, for 
does not our calling, by verj' reason of its nature, tend towards 
reconciling these conflicting ideas? I ask you, Germans and 
Englishmen, Italians and Frenchmen, pubUshers of Goethe and 
Shakespeare, Dante and Bossuet, are not we they by whom 
the precious boon of a mother tongue is preserved and passed 
down? All ideas — or at least all those we know to be good — 
we w^elcome, no matter from what point of the compass or part 
of the earth they arise. We accept them, and only require 
of them that they be in keeping with national characteristics. 

It is we who know best what a national language means. 
It is we who are best aware that it expresses at once aU that 
is most national, pecuUar, tender and original in the genius 
of a great nation. Does not the Italian language, the language 
of Petrarca and Dante, voluptuous, passionate, harmonious, rich 
in sound, gay and picturesque, bring before our minds Italy 
with its lovely sky, azure sea, and the wonders of the 
Renaissance? 

And the German language, the language of Goethe, Schiller 
and Lessing, energetic and dreamy, expressive and tender, 
smart and authoritative, ceremonious and hearty, capable of 
being moulded into any form that may suit an author's imagi- 
nation — how typical of Germany! A language. Gentlemen, of 
which I will say no more for fear of saying too little, and that 
clumsily. 

Concise and almost telegraphic, a language of a people of 
action, with no time to waste, easy and practical, clear and 
to the point, capable of expressing not only humour, but the 
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deepest and tenderest poesy, a language of powerful eloquence 
— such is the language of Shakespeare and Byron, the language 
of England and its genius. 

Need I say what our mother tongue represents to us? It 
is the language in which we lisped our first words in our 
mother's arms, the language in which our first teacher spoke 
to us, the language in which we love, suffer and pray, the 
language in which we hear our children utter their first words. 
You are well aware of this. Gentlemen, and you know also 
what a mother tongue means to each generation which sees 
the Kght of day: the only means, the surest and the most 
natural, for passing down the traditions of their race and the 
recollections of their childhood. The true witness of the course 
of their history, the:>hnk which for ever imites the dead with 
the living, and which in all times, whether of joy or sorrow, 
makes them one body and soul! 

Nevertheless, as you also know, national characteristics are 
essential. One often hears the unity of a nation nientioned. 
But unity implies something quite different from uniformity. 
You are aware that unity derives its origin from diversity. 
No one would ever want all human beings to possess the same 
capabihties, traits and virtues. They differ greatly and are often 
contradictory, and thus is equilibrium maintained. In history 
it is just the same. The unhampered development of national 
characteristics has brought about European civilisation. Such 
a development is indispensable. 

In the common task at which we all work for the ad- 
vancement of civilisation many different kinds of workers are 
necessary. The Nations are the workers. Each one of them 
has its own particular abilities and its particular genius, the 
achievements of which are interchanged without altering the 
source of their origin, whose transference would mean its 
destruction. And therefore, Gentlemen, if our r61e is the one 
best calculated to facilitate this interchange without injuring the 
source of origin, I think there is no other r61e more peaceful 
and civilising than ours. 
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Let me give you a more intelligible illustration. Gentlemen, 
the trombone is a fine instrument, for which we have a great 
regard. But what would we say to an orchestra that consisted 
exclusively of trombones? (laughter) and how long could we 
put up with it? (Laughter.) What would be the fault we 
should blame in such an orchestra? The answer is simple: we 
should blame it for consisting entirely of trombones. (Laughter.) 
We should complain of the absence of violins and violoncelli, 
flutes and hautboys, drums and cymbals. And indeed there 
are some emotions and musical effects which the trombone is 
incapable of producing, which the sounds it gives forth are 
not able to convey to us. The trombone has a splendid effect 
-when playing its share in a concert, but it cannot perform a 
whole concert by itself. 

Similarly a single language, the French or German, for 
example, can only play its own part in the "European Concert"; 
its pecuharities, its powers of expression, its "timbre", if one 
may use the term, make it impossible for it to adapt itself to 
another r61e. But on the other hand its own cannot be equalled 
by any other language. Observe well. Gentlemen, that diver- 
sity, far from spoiling a concert, is as a matter of fact the 
only means by which a concert can be brought about. 

Let us therefore be faithful to our mother tongues, and 
never forget how such fidelity can affect the merits of our 
calling. By publishing a good book we add to. the treasures 
of our mother tongue as well as of our library. Every new 
edition which we bring out of one of the good books in 
which we all learnt to read is an addition to those treasures. 
We honour the book and we honour ourselves when we adorn 
its pages with new pictures, thereby giving it new life. And 
since we do not retain it for ourselves but try instead to 
obtain for it the widest circulation, we can claim to be work- 
ing for the preservation of our mother tongue, and for the 
spread of a masterpiece of human intellect. We prove that 
patriotism and mutual regard, far from being irreconcilable, 

aid, support and strengthen each other. 

23* 
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Was I right in saying that if CosmopoUtanism and Natio- 
nalism meet anywhere, it is in our profession that they do so? 
If I needed any further proof, would I not find it in the un- 
selfishness, courtesy and self-sacrifice displayed in the Sessions 
of this Congress? (Applause.) 

Gentlemen! I raise my glass to the honour of the Fourth 
International Publishers' Congress, and to the successful 
issue of their labours. I raise it to the honour of the Publishers 
of Germany, assembled here to-day in their classical metro- 
polis of Leipzig. I raise it to the honour of the Town of 
Leipzig, in assuring you not only in my own name, but in the 
name of all my French colleagues, that we shall never forget 
the heartiness, nor the magnificence, of the reception they 
have accorded us. I raise it lastly, Gentlemen, to the honour 
of the art of printing, which for the last four hundred years 
has given new life to the world, and which, though it has 
undoubtedly now and then done much harm, has made good 
its faults of itself. And what does that harm count for in 
comparison with the benefits which printing has bestowed on 
us, and with the hope which we may justly cherish that it may 
each day help humanity along the path that leads to Uberty, 
equaUty and fraternity? (Continuous storms of applause.) 

Mr. Gustav Zweiniger, Kommerzienrat, President of the 
Leipzig Chamber of Commerce, Honorary President of the 
Fourth International Publishers' Congress, of Leipzig (in Eng- 
lish, French and German): 

Gentlemen! I have the honour to propose to you: the Pre- 
sidents of the former International Congresses of Publishers, 
the Presidents of the various foreign associations, and the 
Honorary President of the present Congress, Mr. Rene Fouret. 
By your leave. Gentlemen, I first wish to call your attention 
to some remarkable words spoken at the opening of the last 
Congress in London. 

Mr. John Murray when opening that Congress most clearly 
and precisely pointed out what he regarded as two of the 
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principal results and aims of these Congresses. First he said, 
that by them you might know one another personally, speak 
face to face, and establish a true international friendship and 
cameraderie so that, if trade difficulties should arise in any 
country, the representatives of the publishers might apply to 
their colleagues in other lands and receive the benefit of their 
counsel and experience, and secondly that to the world at torge 
might be asserted the true position the publishers hold in the 
world of letters. From this it follows that the first part of my 
toast is delivered in English. The present Congress again 
evidently proves to what marvellous extent this programme, if 
60 I may call it, is realised: for although its members belong 
to different nations, friendship unites them, and they are all 
concurring in holding up their trade and in trying to foimd 
it universally more and more on moral and legal principles. 
There is no jealousy, no suspicion, but a noble rivalry, only 
for the common good. 

According to my knowledge there is no corporation, asso- 
ciation, union or assembly that can boast of anything like it. 
And how has all this been possible, how has it been achieved? 
It has no doubt been brought about because from the very 
beginning these Congresses and their various foreign asso- 
ciations have had the great advantage of having presidents 
and leaders far-sighted, of a wide intellectual horizon, not 
limited by prejudices, of high standing with regard to their 
business and character, who with self-denial have devoted 
themselves to the endeavours of this International Association. 
You will, I am sure, subscribe to all I have said, if I mention 
the names of Mr. Georges Masson, the President of the First 
Congress, whose untimely death we so deeply deplore, then of 
Mr. flmile Bruylant, President of the Second Congress, and of 
Mr. John Murray, whom I have mentioned alreadj^ the President 
of the last Congress held in London. The latter two Honourable 
Members we have the pleasure and honour of seeing amongst* 
us as Honorary Presidents, and in the place of the late Mr. 
Masson we are honoured by the presence of Mr. Rene Fouret, a 
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gentleman of high merit and as all of you know one of the 
Honorary Presidents also. To them, in their positions as men 
and publishers, to their leadership, direction and devotion are 
due the unparalleled successes of these Congresses, and last 
but not least to the cooperation of all the Presidents of the 
foreign Associations of Publishers. 

^nd therefore I beg to ask you, Gentlemen, to give ex- 
pression to our feelings of esteem and gratitude in the usual 
German manner by giving three cheers for the Presidents 
of the former International Publishers' Congresses 
Messrs. Bruylant and Murray, for the Presidents of the 
foreign Publishers' Unions who honour us by their pre- 
sence and for the Honorary President, Mr. Rene Fouret, Long 
may they hve! Hip, hip, hurrah! (The Meeting joins in 
enthusiastically.) 

Mr. Jules Hetzel, President of the Cercle de la Librairie, 
of Paris: 

Gentlemen! It is no easy task, after the eloquent toasts 
you have just heard, to reply to the one proposed by Kom- 
merzienrat Zweiniger, President of the Leipzig Chamber of 
Conmierce. I am deeply moved by a feehng which my col- 
leagues and friends, Messrs. Brockhaus and Engelhom, will 
readily imderstand, namely the feeling of inexpressible deUght 
which I have experienced for four days, at the thought that 
this magnificent and unforgettable Leipzig Congress (applause) 
has shown by the marked success which has attended it how 
useful and necessary the international work is which our col- 
leagues in France and our Cercle de la Librairie had organised. 
(Bravo!) 

Whence came the success, attained with so much difficulty, 
of the deliberations of five years ago, and of our followers, 
who from the very start have proved indispensable assistants? 
•From the international unions which assemble to discuss diffi- 
cult and delicate professional questions, unions which must 
meet with success if they are comprised of men who cherish 
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a deep love for their native country. A publisher is above all 
else, by reason of his profession, a patriot. 

Indeed it is books and books alone that have since the 
immortal invention of Gutenberg enabled us to grasp what 
patriotism, as it is understood in the twentieth century, really 
means. Every pubhsher is, by the catalogue of his pubhcations, 
made an integral part of the literary, scientific and artistic 
forces of his country. 

The savant and the most modest of readers both learn to 
know the glory of our past merely through our large histori- 
cal and archaeological publications, or through the more un- 
assiuning popular editions. The intellectual forces of the future 
draw knowledge from the works which we possess and circu- 
late. Acting on these national ideas we turned to those who 
were patriots both in sentiment and profession, in order to 
found an International PubUshers' Congress. We must there- 
fore tender our thanks to the President of the Leipzig Chamber 
of Commerce for his kind words and also to our colleagues of 
the Borsenverein, for having assured the future of the Congress 
by providing the solid edifice the erection of which meant so 
much to us, with such splendid, solid German material, not 
only at the time of its foundation, but in the days of its triumph. 

Esteemed colleagues of all the unions represented here, my 
colleagues of the First International Publishers' Congress as- 
sembled here, as you are in the oldest centre of our unions, 
you must experience that sensation of unity which forms and 
will ever form the strength of the International PubUshers' 
Congresses, and which serves to prevent its activity from being 
based entirely on the interest of the moment, but rather on 
that sentiment which makes our profession a noble one. In 
the name of the Organising Committee of the First Session of 
the PubUshers' Congress, I beg you to join with me in thank- 
ing the President of the Chamber of Commerce by giving the 
customary three cheers for those who by their patriotism 
. assist us in our international work of peace and la- 
bour. (Loud applause.) 
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Mr. G. Zech-Du Biez, President of the Cercle Beige de 
la Librairie, of Braine-le-Comte : 

Gentlemen ! On a similar occasion my distinguished friend, 
Mr. Jules Hetzel, whom you have just heard and applauded, 
quoted the words of the classic philosopher that, in order to 
have a happy house, it was necessary to have a small one. 
Had this sceptic been with us during these days of the Con- 
gress, he could have convinced himself that, in spite of the 
gigantic size of all the places in which we have met, they 
have scarcely proved large enough to contain the numerous 
'friends of the book" who have assembled together. (Laughter.) 

And to w^hom do we owe this readiness to take part in 
the many Sessions of this Fourth Publishers' Congress? 

Does not this show that w^e all had confidence in the com- 
petence, the impartiality and the indisputable authority of him 
who undertook the management of these important deliberations, 
Mr. Albert Brockhaus? (Enthusiastic applause.) 

In all your names I express to him your heartiest con- 
gratulations and our deep appreciation. (Enthusiastic applause.) 

As the eminent and lamented Georges Masson, whom Messrs. 
Brockhaus and Rene Fouret have mentioned in such moving 
terms, represented the whole pubUshing- trade of France, in 
like manner does the firm of Brockhaus represent the pubhsh- 
ing-trade of Germany. (Applause.) 

Mr. Albert Brockhaus is the worthy descendant of a hne 
of celebrated publishers, of whom Mr. John Murray has already 
spoken. Especially is he the successor of his esteemed father, 
for whose noble personality I herewith express my great sym- 
pathy and my sincere admiration, and to whom I wish many 
years yet of active life. ' (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Albert Brockhaus has stood prominently before us on 
many occasions. We have seen him at work in Paris, in 
Brussels and in London, where he conducted the Sections w4th 
the greatest knowledge and tact, and took part in the debates 
with a thorough understanding of all questions. (Loud appro- . 
val.) But it is only to-day, in the large field presented by 
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the Leipzig Congress, that he has shown us the extent and 
power of his great characteristics, his valuable and numerous 
talents, speaking in all languages with the same elegance and 
in the same breath. (Loud Bravos!) * 

It was no small task to organise this Fourth International 
Publishers' Congress, and many would have been daunted by 
its difficulties. Mr. Brockhaus overcame them all. All was 
foreseen, arranged, settled, and as Mr. Brunetiere remarked 
this morning, he carries the responsibility he had undertaken 
almost to chivalrous self-sacrifice. (Applause.) 

Allow me, Gentlemen, to add to the health of our President, 
which we are about to drink, that of his partner in hfe, Mrs. 
Albert Brockhaus, who received us last Sunday with such per- 
fect grace and elegance among her other numerous guests. 
(Loud applause.) 

I feel sure. Gentlemen, that you will all gladly join me in 
giving the traditional three cheers for Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Brockhaus. (Enthusiastic and hearty applause.) 

Mr. Albert Brockhaus, First President of the Borsen- 
verein of German Booksellers, President of the Fourth Inter- 
national PubUshers' Congress, of Leipzig (received with cheers) : 

Gentlemen! Mr. Zech-Du Biez, the esteemed President of 
the Cercle Beige, has asked you to drink to the health of the 
President of this Congress which is now drawing to its close. 
You will forgive me. Gentlemen, for not having a sufficiently 
good opinion of myself to enable me to feel that I have 
merited the flattery used by him. That fact does not, how- 
ever, prevent me from being deeply grateful to him for his 
words, and to you all for the applause with which you have 
honoured me. 

Gentlemen! It is now six years since we celebrated the 
birth of the Congress in Paris. Our esteemed President then 
expressed a hope which has been repeated by our Honorary 
President, Mr. Fouret, that a good fairj^ might bring luck to 
the infant during its life. I now ask you whether we are 
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justified in stating that up to the present the Congress has 
shown many signs of vitality? If that is the case, the meht 
is due to you, my colleagues. We owe our thanks chiefly 
to the readers and 'seconders of reports who, by their 
energy and their indefatigable labour, are the body and soul, 
the form and feature of the Congress, and we hope that they 
will find others worthy to rank with them at the next Session 
that is' to be held in Italy. 

Our hopes are for the moment centred on Italy, the country 
all Germans long to see, the romantic land of orange-blossoms, 
the country through which the civiUsation of the Greeks and 
Romans had to pass before it reached us. 

We may rest assured that under the blue sky of !N{ilan 
we shall again find the good fairy who has up to the present 
watched over the Congress. 

And in emptying the stirrup-cup let us drink, Gentlemen, 
to the country of our next Congress, to la Bella Italia. 

Italy, the next meeting-place of the Congress, Hip, 
hip, hurrah! (Enthusiastic cheers.) 

Mr. Emilio Treves, Commendatore , of Milan: 

Gentlemen! This tribune fills me with alarm, and after so 
many speeches I would rather not have ascended it between 
fruit and cheese. You will undoubtedly say: sat prala 
hiberunt But our esteemed President has proposed the toast 
of our beloved fatherland, and that necessitates my undertaking 
the pleasant task of thanking him, and all my esteemed 
colleagues of all nationalities here present, for having received 
with so much enthusiasm the announcement that Milan is to 
be the seat of the next Congress. In return I give you the 
toast of the town of Leipzig and that of beautiful Saxony. 
There are two especial causes that increase the sympathy of 
every Italian for your fatherland: King John, the father of His 
Majesty King Albert, was a great friend of Italy, a lover of 
Dante, and translated the Divine Comedy. Also King Albert's 
sister gave us our Queen Marguerita, the most popular of 
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Queens, who combines German friendliness with Italian vivacity. 
(Loud applause.) 

It is with true emotion that I mention the name of that 
noble woman, who is to-day plunged in a grief that may be 
called a national one. It is with this memory of my distant 
fatheriand that I drink to yours, and beg you to join me in 
three cheers for the Town of Leipzig and her worthy Burgo- 
master, for the land of Saxony and its King. I will 
close my speech with two words of Italian, which you will all 
understand: A rivederci! a rivederci a Milano! (Enthu- 
siastic applause.) 

Mr. Tito Ric.ordi, of Milan: 

Ladies and Gentlemen! Though a young man, yet as the 
representative of a fourth generation of workers, I think I may 
be allowed to say a few words to you in Italian, in the language 
of my dear native country. (Bravo!) 

Italy! Italy! What sweet memories are stirred in us by 
that bewitching name, what holy inheritance of science, htera- 
ture and art! The name of Italy is associated with a remarkable 
advance in civilisation, due to the work of Dante, Petrarca, 
Lionardo, Michelangelo, and Galilei! (Applause.) 

But, Gentlemen, the poetical name of Italy is further asso- 
ciated, thanks to the creations of the great promoters of 
civihsation, with a much greater and more celebrated name, 
that of Bome! Rome, the mistress of the world, Rome, even 
in our day still the goal of so many aspirations, of so many 
thoughts, of so much longing; the Rome of the Latins, the 
Rome of the Italians, rising again the bright Ught of the 
twentieth century. 

It is to those celebrated men. Gentlemen, that Italy owes 
much of her independence. And who can doubt that our 
poetry, our music, are among the most important factors of 
the unity which exists between you and us? Your hearts 
have beaten in response to the works of our poets and musicians, 
you have been given pleasure by our Foscolo, Manzoni, Rossini, 
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Bellini, Donizetti and the greatest of all our Masters, Giuseppi 
Verdi! (Applause.) But if our authors, our artists, have found 
an echo among civilised nations, and have proved to them that 
Italy still lives and breathes, a link had to be found connecting 
us with the book and music-publishers of the entire world, and 
also an Italian had to be found to tell you who live beyond 
the confines of our country that we also are experiencing an 
advance in art and literature. 

Gentlemen! Permit me, a young Italian, to tell you how 
well Italy knows how to appreciate the part played by the 
publishers of the whole world in our prosperity and indepen- 
dence, by keeping alive the love entertained for our language 
and our music. (Bravo!) It is with a feeling of pride and 
joy that I raise my glass and drink to the prosperity of the 
publishers of the whole world, at the same time hoping 
most sincerely that they will have new opportunities of fulfilling 
such great and ideal tasks, and that all publishers may unite 
to assist such labours and thereby further the cause of humanity. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Carl Engelhorn, Kommerzienrat, Former First Presi- 
dent of the Borsenverein of German Booksellers, Honorary 
President of the Fourth International Publishers' Congress, of 
Stuttgart : 

Gentlemen ! If the Fourth International Pubhshers' Congress, 
now I regret to say drawing to its close, has been able to 
satisfy its participants, which judging by your words I take 
to be the case, the thanks for this are in the first instance 
due to our esteemed colleagues of Leipzig (Bravo!) who pre- 
pared everything for us so splendidly, and with such indefati- 
gable self-sacrificing industry, but above all to our esteemed 
President, Mr. Albert Brockhaus. (Cheers.) So many flattering 
things have been said to these Honourable Members in all 
languages that their ears will probably tingle to the end of their 
days! (Laughter.) But, Gentlemen, what would be the good of 
the most marvellous preparation and arrangement, were not a 
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large number of professional colleagues to appear in answer ta 
the call? And it is therefore a pleasure to me to be able to 
state that we are supported by a band of eminent colleagues of 
all nationalities, who show the interest they take in the cause 
represented by us by attending all our Congresses, and that 
at no small sacrifice of time and labour. This band of fellow^ 
workers, Gentlemen, is the backbone of the International Pub- 
lishers' Congress, and I do not think that I am exaggerating 
in saying that it is formed of men who are the best in our 
profession, and constitute an intellectual elite of the pubUshing- 
trade. Count the nations, count the names, and see who have 
assembled here! 

My eye, if allowed to sweep round this hall, sees the most 
eminent representatives of the pubUshing-trade of all countries, 
and faces that are famiUar and dear to me from the Congresses 
of Paris, Brussels and London. Next to Mr. Fouret, the man 
of the kindly eye and the "exterieur \Taiment royal" I see 
the intellectual features of Mr. Brunetiere ; Mr. Hetzel's piercing 
glance and "la mine obUgeante" of Mr. Layus are ingredients 
without which I cannot imagine a Publishers' Congress. Then 
Mr. John Murray, the man of the warm heart and the sunny 
smile, is most happily seconded by our friends Mr. Macmillan 
and Mr. Heinemann, whose lovely wife is as a bright star on 
the firmament of our Congress, though I am sorry to say 
shining for the most part in the gallery only. My eyes rest 
with particular satisfaction on the striking figure of Mr. Bruylant, 
and always in his neighbourhood, as the moon to the earth, 
is Mr. Com^hsrLebegue, "un souvenir vivant des f6tes brillantes 
de Bruxelles et de Tervuren". 

Mr. Putnam, Mr. Heath, Mr. Vallardi, Mr. Bocca, Mr. Morel, 
Mr. Belinfante, Mr. Ollendorff, Mr. Delagrave, Mr. Zech-Du Biez, 
Mr. Trubner, Mr. Brockhaus, Mr. Miihlbrecht, and many others, 
form the pillars of the Congress. 

A close bond of friendship holds all these together, a bond 
that is more firmly cemented at each Congress. 

And I see herein an achievement which I consider 
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especially valuable, as valuable indeed as the practical work 
of our Congress. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen! My thanks and admiration are oifered to all 
these. It is my earnest wish that these faithful ones may in 
the future hold together, so as to gain, in accordance with 
that well-tested strategical rule, "March separately — strike 
together", many more important victories in the cause of 
intellectual labour! 

Three cheers for the "Vieille Garde du Congrfes"! 
(Enthusiastic cheering.) 

Mr. J. A. Wormser, of Amsterdam: 

Gentlemen ! I bring a greeting to Germany, the land which 
has given us such a kind reception. At midday to-day we 
were invited to Milan, and the day before yesterday we were 
invited to Boston by Mr. Heath, who brought us a greeting 
from America and begged us to go there. Amsterdam does 
not wish to be behind Boston, and I would therefore ask you 
to consider Holland also for the International Publishers' 
Congress. (Bravo !) 

I express the hope that Amsterdam will also have the 
pleasure of recei\'ing the Congress in 1906 or 1907. (Loud 
applause.) 

Mr. Cornelis-Lebfegue, Vice-President of the Cercle Beige 
de la Librairie, of Brussels: 

Gentlemen! The end of the Congress has arrived. All the 
speeches have been made, all the toasts hav§ been drunk. 
And yet it seems to me that there is still something to say. 

We cannot separate without giving an expression of our 
thanks to our colleagues, who have shown us such genuine 
and thorough hospitality. Everywhere we have found an 
admirable organisation, which will serve as an example for 
many of us. (Bravo!) 

You have also proved to us that though you are the great 
organisers of work, yet you do not by any means ignore the 
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pleasurable side of things, and you have therefore prepared 
splendid entertainments for our delectation. (Applause.) 

We will keep green in our memory these splendid feasts, 
which have made unforgettable our stay in Leipzig. (Bravo!) 

To ensure the pleasure of you all the labour of some of 
you has been called for. 

To these, who have been kind enough to give themselves 
so much trouble, that is to the Entertainment Committee, 
I wish to express our thanks and a recognition of their kind- 
ness. Therefore, in the name of all those they have so well 
looked after, I raise my glass to the Entertainment Com- 
mittee! (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Bailly-Baillifere, President of the Asociaci6n de la 
Libreria, of Madrid: 

Gentlemen! Everyone here has spoken in his own language. 
Allow me to make use of my own and speak Spanish. (Bravo!) 

Gentlemen of the Congress! This is the first time I have 
have ever taken part in so large an assembly, and it therefore 
is not to be wondered at if I feel sUghtly embarrassed. On 
that account excuse, me. But I should consider it a lack of 
courtesy to German hospitaUty were I not to express in the 
name of Spain my most hearty thanks to the President and 
the Organising Committee for the reception they have also 
accorded to the representatives of Spain, and at the same time 
my admiration for the organisation of the Fourth International 
Publishers' Congress. 

I therefore drink to the health of the President and of 
the Honourable Members forming the Organising Com- 
mittee, to the prosperity of the publishing-trade in 
general and of the German in particular! (Loud applause.) 

Mr. W. J. Kramers, of Rotterdam: 

Gentlemen! I rise to speak in the name of my Dutch 
friends, but I hope to be speaking in the name of all the 
Members of the Congress, in proposing the health of the 
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ladies who have attended our Sessions, and have followed them 
with so much interest. 

We regret exceedingly that the halls of the town, though 
they are very large, have not permitted us to meet those ladies. 

Under these circumstances, there only remains the pleasure 
of saying here that we will never forget the friendly reception 
of Mrs. Brockhaus, our kind hostess, on Sunday evening, or 
the pleasant reimions at the houses of those ladies who were 
our hostesses on Wednesday. 

I therefore ask you. Gentlemen, to rise and join me in three 
cheers for the ladies of Leipzig. (Loud applause.) 
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Visit to Berlin. 

Friday, June 14^, 1901. 



The work done by the Congress was on each evening 
succeeded by some convivial entertainment. This combination 
of work and pleasure was a great strain, and it is not to be 
wondered at if at the close of the Congress some of those 
who took part in it, especially those of a more advanced age, 
showed signs of fatigue. The two days the Members of the 
Congress spent in the capital of the Empire, whither they had 
been invited by the Corporation of Berlin Booksellers, 
proved most welcome under these circumstances. No discus- 
sions, minutes or resolutions awaited them here; the Congress 
had finished its work and its Members proceeded with per- 
fectly justified feelings of satisfaction at what they had achieved 
to give themselves up entirely to the matters of interest and 
the entertainments which their Berlin colleagues had arranged 
for them to see and take part in, and which, in view of the 
many beauties of the capital and the delightful weather, could 
not fail to prove a source of enjoyment. 

On Friday, the li**" of June, in* the cool of a lovely morn- 
ing, the numerous Members of this great international assembly 
of publishers, about 200 in number, assembled at the Berlin 
Station in Leipzig, and proceeded to enter the train that awaited 
them, and which soon steamed off towards the Imperial capital. 
In Berlin they were cordially received by the Presidents of 
the Corporation, and the Committee charged with the manage- 
ment of the festivities. At half past two in the afternoon a 
carriage drive was arranged which it would have been a great 
pity to have missed. 

Kbpobt. 24 
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About fifty elegant landaus, seating four gentlemen each, 
formed the procession, which started without delay. The 
weather was unfortunately cloudy, but the rain which at one 
time threatened to fall held up, and towards the end of the 
drive gave place to sunshine. The procession drove past 
innumerable objects of interest in the form of fine buildings, 
monuments, fountains, bridges, streets, squares, parks, etc. etc. 
The guests took leave of their hospitable entertainers and 
guides on the Wilhelmplatz, after having expressed to them 
their cordial thanks for having contrived to give them such 
a splendid opportunity of obtaining a general impression of 
the town in so pleasant a manner — an impression which they 
would recollect for many years to come. 

The gathering at the Zoological Gardens betw^een seven 
and eight in the light of the setting sun was a very numerous 
one. Full dress was the order of the day, and there was an 
exceptionally large display of orders and decorations in this 
great international assemblage. The magnificent hall in which 
the banquet was held was brilUantly decorated and the tables 
were most artistically adorned with flowers. A select repast 
was served, conspicuous for the excellence of the menu, as 
the meeting was for that of the speeches, but even more so 
for the good humour that reigned among the guests. 

The long list of speeches, the international character of 
which was shown by the variety of languages made use of, 
was opened by Mr. Ernst Vollert, the President of the Berlin 
Corporation. Mr. Vollert said that the Corporation had not 
been able to deny itself the pleasure of inviting to the Im- 
perial capital those Members of the Congress who had assem- 
bled on the previous days in the capital of the German publish- 
ing-trade. The Corporation was grateful that its guests should 
have appeared in such numbers in answer to the invitation 
sent out, and bade them heartily w^elcome. As is alw^ays the 
case, where Germans come together on a festive occasion, the 
thought of those present revert first of all to their Imperial 
Master, to whom all are glad to render homage, whom the 
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Germans love and all the world honours. Did he not give us 
daily and hourly an example of indefatigable energy, and did 
he not show by his every action that he knows no loftier 
ambition than the welfare of his country and the preservation 
of peace. Though the assembly was only partly formed of 
Germans, still the speaker felt sure that those who were not 
Germans would gladly join him and their fellow guests in the 
wish that a long Ufe may be granted to His Majesty the 
GermanEmperor. Hip, hip, hurrah ! — The assembly heartily 
and gladly complied with this request. 

Mr. OttoMiihlbrecht, of Berhn, then welcomed the guests 
of the Corporation, and also expressed satisfaction that the 
Congress had responded so heartily to the invitation of the 
Corporation. If the Berlin Publishers present at the last Inter- 
national PubUshers' Congress in London in 1899, had then to 
agree that if the Fourth Session of the International Publishers' 
Congress were to be held on German soil, it could only be 
held at the centre of the German publishing-trade, in Leipzig, 
there was a very good reason for their doing so. The Imperial 
Capital had in this to resign the first place, but there was one 
thing that Berhn was justified in doing, and that was to invite 
the Congress to make an excursion to their town; though they 
could not show their visitors as many large businesses occupied 
in the pubhshing industry as were to be seen in Leipzig, yet 
Berlin could offer many substitutes in the shape of interesting 
and valuable objects. It had given the members of the Berlin 
book -trade much pleasure to make their guests acquainted, 
by means of a drive through the town, with the outward ap- 
pearance of the Imperial Capital, and he hoped that in spite 
of the short time at their disposal they had yet received a 
general and perhaps pleasing impression. The members of 
the Berlin book -trade were delighted that so many of the 
Congress had come from Leipzig, and especially that the emi- 
nent Presidents of the former and present Congresses were 

among their number. Each one of them knew what endless 
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trouble and anxiety the preparation of a Congress meant, 
especially to the Presidents, what care and tact they needed 
to exercise in order to insure a satisfactory result of its deli- 
berations. This made the members of the Berlin book- trade 
feel all the more honoured by their presence at to-day's festi- 
vity, and the international publishing-trade assembled here also 
expressed its thanks to them. After the splendid achievements 
and entertainments of the Congress days in Paris, Brussels 
and London, he was delighted to be able to state that the 
excellent management of the Fourth International Publishers' 
Congress, which ended its labours yesterday, by its Pre- 
sident, Mr. Albert Brockhaus, of Leipzig, was in every way 
worthy of the German publishing- trade. He hoped that that 
which the BerUn publishing-trade had to offer its guests would 
not contrast too poorly with what had been arranged for 
them in Leipzig, and that they w^ould be pleased by the ca- 
pital. His toast of the guests of the Berlin Corpora- 
tion was cordially received. 

Mr. Ren6 Fouret, Honorary President of the Congress, 
President of the Cercle de la Librairie, of Paris, responded 
for the guests. He spoke in French, but, as he said, in the 
universal language of the heart. He declared that he and his 
colleagues would never forget these days, especially their 
friendly welcome in Berlin. He proposed the health of the 
Berlin Corporation. 

Of the speeches that follow^ed we may mention that of Mr. 
Macmillan, of London, who proposed the health of the Ger- 
man publishing-trade, and that of Mr. Baillifere, of Paris, 
whose toast was that of Leipzig and the Leipzig Congress. 

Mr. Albert Brockhaus began his response with a request 
to be excused for being prevented by hoarseness from ex- 
pressing his thanks as eloquently and thoroughly as he could 
have wished, and as he felt himself called upon to do in 
return for the kind attentions paid him by the assembly. One 
now and then heard the question asked what was the good of 
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Congresses, and especially what made Publishers' Congresses 
necessary. That question he wished to answer in his own 
way. Everyone, but above all the modern business man, is 
bound to look beyond his own four walls to leam to know 
foreigners, foreign colleagues, and foreign ways of conducting 
business. If we then kept our eyes open, we would see and 
learn much which, had we stayed at home, would have 
remained beyond our ken. Above all, we should become 
acquainted with estimable people. Our own happiness grows 
as our circle of friends increases. Our friends have shown 
us that they share this opinion, not only by saying so in all 
kinds of languages, but also by deeds. Another factor has to 
be considered. It is necessary that those who go out to see 
the world should possess the proper instinct of profiting by 
what they saw. If fools and idiots come together, the result 
is nil or fooUshness. Only when intelligent people meet, can 
success be achieved. Our Publishers' Congresses had been 
instituted by the most eminent Members of the profession, and 
at the Leipzig Congress also it was the combined intelligence 
of the foreign and German book-trade which had assembled. 
As an evidence of this the speaker quoted a speech of the High 
Burgomaster of Leipzig, who first said that the publishing-trade 
was the means by which literature came into being, but who 
was afterwards convinced by the reports and the negotiations of 
the Congress that the publishers themselves were intellectually 
creative to no small extent. This he, the speaker, could not 
only confirm, but would add that a large part of Uterature 
owed its existence to the instigation, the active help, and the 
self-sacrifice of the publishing-trade. Perhaps there was in 
the world of commerce no other profession that called for so 
much idealism as the publishing- trade. This idealism was 
active in the foreign and German publishing- trade, for the 
business man sometimes too much so, and this was an honour 
to it. Naturally, as everywhere in the business world, this 
idealism found a counteracting influence in commonsense 
realism, but he hoped that the time would never come when 
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the publishing-trade would forget its initiative and idealism, 
and be ashamed of the profession they belonged to. He 
drank to the publishing-trade. 

Dr. Hoepli, of Milan, Honorary Doctor of the University of 
Zurich, described in enthusiastic terms the great impression 
made on him by the Imperial Capital, the toast of which 
he proposed. When that was over he thanked the Congress 
in the name of the Associazione Tipografico-Libraria Italiana for 
having accepted its invitation to meet in Milan in 1904. He 
had not been more moved during the proceeding days than 
he was at the moment in which the Congress accepted with 
such extraordinary enthusiasm the invitation of the Associa- 
zione. But at the same time a feeling of anxiety had come 
over him, as to whether his colleagues and himself would be 
able to act as the hosts of the Congress with success. For 
the Congress would naturally expect that something, nay that 
much should be done to satisfy its energy; the Congress 
would wake the Italian publishers from their ddce far nmite 
and that would be of advantage to them. As far as other 
pleasures were concerned, the extravagant splendour of a 
generous nature satisfied them in Italy, and he hoped that 
with its help they would succeed in satisfying the Congress 
in Milan, too. 

Among the Speakers who followed may be mentioned: Mr. 
Guillaume Zech-Du Biez, of Braine-le-Comte; Geheimer 
Kommerzienrat Spemann, of Stuttgart, who drank to Dr. 
Eduard Brockhaus as the "Owner of the author's right of our 
President"; Dr. Eduard Brockhaus, of Leipzig, the father 
of the President, who pointed out humorously that the cor- 
poration seemed to have succeeded owing to its high con- 
nections in causing the "Bundesrat" to make to-day memo- 
rable to the publishing -trade by passing both the proposed 
laws of authors' and publishers' rights; further, Mr. Victor 
Ranschburg, of Budapest, whose toast of the President of the 
Congress, Mr. Albert Brockhaus, was received with the greatest 
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enthusiasm; Mr. Frans de Stoppelaar of Leiden; Mr. 
I. G. Robbers, of Amsterdam, who proposed the authors; 
and finally, Kommerzienrat Engelhorn, of Stuttgart, who 
was for many years President of the Borsenverein. The 
Speaker greeted the assembly on the part of the South 
German publishing centre, Stuttgart, where the South German 
Fair was soon to be held, and where they would have been 
glad to see the present Congress. The publishing-trade of Stutt- 
gart was one of the best results of the decentralisation taking 
place in the German Book-trade, and he wished the German 
decentralisation to be a blessing to the profession and a means 
of solving the problem of the international publishing-trade. 

The long series of speeches was closed by Consul Ernst 
Vohsen, of Berlin, with a very hearty toast to the union of 
publishers and authors, which was correctly considered as 
the foundation of the profession, and was everywhere to be 
found not only in the German, but also in the international 
publishing-trade. 

We are fortunately in a position to give the text of another 
speech which, though not delivered at the time, shall not 
here be withheld from the participants in the Congress. Mr. 
D. C. Heath, of Boston, had intended to say: 

Gentlemen! You very likely have heard of the man who 
when asked to sing replied that as a child he had a good 
voice for singing, but spoiled it crjing for bread. I had a 
fairly good voice for speaking up to this week, but I discover 
that I have come near spoiling it crying "Hoch!" for which 
I have had abundant occasion and abundant inspiration. My 
head, too, is getting a httle mixed I am afraid, due, I suspect, 
to the mixing of so many wines and in such quantity. But 
my heart is all right, unless I am in the incipient stages of 
what our physicians call "enlargement of the heart" due in 
this case to the evolution during the week just ended of 
a gratitude which I cannot forbear expressing to-night. I 
must not let this occasion pass without telling you what an 
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unusually enjoyable time I have had, and how grateful I am 
to you all for what you have given us, both of an intellectual 
and social kind. It has been in every way unique and ad- 
mirable. I came over 3,000 miles, using 14 days in the com- 
ing, to attend this Congress. I had, and expect to have, no 
business to attend to. 1 came because I believe in this Con- 
gress and in the power it has, or ought to have, in elevating 
our business to a profession. But while it has cost me so 
much time and money, I go home feeling that it was the best 
expenditure of both that I could have made. 

After the reception at llerr Brockhaus', which was so well 
done, came the opening of the Congress which challenged our 
admiration in the completeness and effectiveness of detail. Then, 
the banquet at the Buchhandlerhaus. The next morning I in- 
vited the Congress to hold its next Session in Boston — the 
home of Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson and Whittier — and I 
expected a representative of Houghton, Mifflin and Co. to be 
present and second my invitation; but for some reason he has 
failed to appear at the Congress. After I had given this in- 
vitation, my English friends said, after seeing what the Ger- 
mans had done: "What can you do in Boston to equal this?" 
I replied: "It is very evident that we shall have to give you 
all a free passage across the ocean". Then came a fine 
concert at the Gewandhaus and my English friends said, 
"YouVe got to do better than a free passage". So I replied, 
"We must give you a guarantee against mal-de-mer". Tlien 
came another banquet, and private banquets, and an opera; 
and again I was asked, for "a higher bid"; and I quickly 
offered a gift to each member of an ocean liner! Then came 
the banquet at the Palm -Garden, and my English friends 
badgered me again, and I offered to give each one a farm 
to bring back with him! Then came the gentleman from 
Milan, asking for the next Congress and apparently ofltering 
to tunnel the Alps. So I had finally to offer to tunnel the 
ocean. To-night, Berlin has added to the already more than 
abundant entertainment and placed us under fresh obligations; 
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and I cannot and ought not to do less than promise that if 
you will hold the 1905 Congress in Boston or New York, we 
will in the meantime do our best to welcome you to a country 
in full accord with the recommendations of the Berne 
Convention! And, by the way, I can see our way more 
clearly to promise that than did my confrere^ Mr. Putnam, for 
I have information from our Bureau of CopjTight, which he 
evidently did not have, that we are soon to have in America 
a Copyright Commission appointed by Congress, and when this 
Commission convenes, we shall have a good chance to put in 
our best work for full International Copyright without the 
manufacturing clause; and I shall hope that America will go 
ahead of you in the matter we discussed in my paper read 
at the Congress. In closing, I propose as a toast, "the Union 
of American and European Publishers". May the tie that 
binds us be stronger than the ocean is wide which separates 
us, and may we often cross that ocean to pledge our troth 
afresh with the living voice. Hoch! 

The course of the banquet was more than once interrupted 
in a manner as rare as it was pleasing. Graceful children, 
belonging to the ballet school of the Royal Opera House in 
splendid garments, performed dances in the most perfect man- 
ner and thereby added fresh brilliance to the festivity. The 
dancing led in a natural manner to songs which praised the 
wines before the guests in conjunction with verses by Johannes 
Trojan, printed copies of which were before the guests and 
which found an eloquent interpreter in the publisher Mr. 
Rudolf Hofmann. The explanation of another print, the title 
drawing on the „Menu" by Otto Eckmann, was given by 
Consul Vohsen. 

A telegram sent to His Majesty the Emperor during 
the course of the festival ran as follows: 

The Fourth International Publishers' Congress, at 
present in your Majesty's Capital as the guests of the 
Corporation of Berlin Booksellers tenders its homage 
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to Your Majesty, the Patron of Art, Literature and 
Science. 

His Majesty's answer was: 

His Majesty the Emperor and King has received the 
friendly greeting sent by the Fourth International Pub- 
lishers' Congress and expresses his thanks for that 
attention. 

By His Majesty's Command, Geheimer Kabinetts- 
Rat von Lucanus. 

The following telegram was sent to His Excellency Dr. 
Nieberding, Imperial Judicial Secretary. 

The Fourth International Publishers' Congress con- 
gratulates itself and Your Excellency on the first 
"edition of the pubhshers' copyright law and on the 
new improved and enlarged edition of the author s 
copyright law^". 

The Berhn publishers and their guests passed the next 
forenoon in inspecting institutions connected with the graphic 
and publishing -trades. Naturally the Imperial Printing 
Establishment proved to be the greatest attraction, but un- 
fortunately only a limited number of visitors could be admitted. 
In the Royal Kunstgewerbe Museum Dr. Peter Jessen, the 
Director of the library, had arranged a special exhibition of its 
treasures, which he explained himself to numerous visitors. The 
Royal Library, as w^ell, received visits from members of 
the Congress and the custodians of the library show^ed them 
and explained carefully to them many priceless and carefully 
treasured manuscripts, many interesting incunabula of which 
the library possessed an exceptionally fine collection. Many 
visitors seized the opportunity of seeing the most important 
private printing establishments and found everywhere 
those who were ready to give them any information they 
might require. 

At 2 o'clock a special train carried those taking part in 
the festivity to Potsdam. The dull weather of the morning 
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had after a little rain been succeeded by blue sky and sun- 
shine. In its warm beams happy groups wandered about the 
pleasant town and the magnificent park of Sans sou ci, re- 
splendent in a delightful envigorating freshness. The celebrated 
Castle of Frederick the Great was visited, also the lovely Oran- 
gery of Frederick William the Fourth. A beautiful panorama 
rewarded one for one's trouble in climbing the many steep 
steps in the winding stairs of the latter. Then the return was 
made through park and town by ever-varying routes. On leav- 
ing the park the burial place of Emperor Frederick HI was 
reverently visited. It was the 15*^ of June, the date of his 
death. An overpowering scent of innumerable wreaths, emblems 
of an undying affection, iBUed the space. 

At the Langen Bridge a steamer lay waiting to take the 
visitors to Wan usee. By (5. 30 it was filled to overflowing 
by the convivial party. The lively strains of the band of the 
Garde- du- Corps Regiment were wafted from the bow. The 
steamer had soon glided past the town and the forest-enclosed 
Castles of Babelsberg and Glienicke and was cradled on the 
wide surface of the open Havel. Looks full of admiration were 
given to the deep blue expanse of water, the groups of trees 
and the buildings on the shores; new beauties of nature 
appeared at every turn. It was a delightful trip! 

In an hour all landed at the "Swedish Pavilion'' in 
Wannsee. Headed by the band the procession entered the 
garden and the hall where at long tables there were seats 
for all the 250 participants. Soon all were occupied and it 
was only then that it became noticeable that there were nume- 
rous ladies in the company, a fact that had up to then re- 
mained unperceived owing to the arrangement of the guests 
and the impossibiUty of overlooking the whole steamer. After 
Mr. Karl Siegismund had welcomed the guests, Mr. Rudolf 
Hofmann proposed the ladies. What the Berlin pubhshing- 
trade had thriven to achieve with so much trouble, namely to 
outdo the festivities prepared for the Congress in Leipzig, had 
been attained here in the most agreeable way, and the close 
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of our Congress week proved, owing to the participation of 
the ladies, to be at the same time the climax to the festivities. 
— Mr. Zech-DuBiez, of Braine-le-Comte, expressed the hearty 
thanks of the guests to the Berlin Corporation. — Mr. Vollert, 
of Berlin, responded by expressing the thanks of the Corpo- 
ration, he called to mind the approaching hour of farewell and 
begged them to keep in pleasant memory the days spent in 
Berlin and the friend shii)s newly made. — Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
of London, expressed the thanks of the guests which were 
given in three hearty cheers. 

The pleasant supper was thus brought to a close. In the 
garden another quarter of an hour was passed in quiet dis- 
cussion over a glass of beer. 

Afterwards came a short trip on a steamer followed by a 
much longer one in a special train, which brought all to Ber- 
lin at 11 o'clock. 

The Congress and the festivities following it were at an 
end. It was an extremely interesting assembly, and had 
brought the worthiest and the most celebrated members of our 
profession to us in Germany. .Those who came as friends left 
as friends and we may hope that they will continue to reci- 
procate the friendship we heartily offer them. 
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